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CHAP. I. 
„ i e 1 
r. 1. 
Aduantages of well directed Satire pointed out. 


a> SATIRIST of true genius, who is 
warmed by a generous indignation of 

L vice, and whoſe cenſures are conducted 
by candour and truth, merits the applauſe of 
every friend to virtue. He may be conſidered 


as a ſort of ſupplement to the legiſlative autho- 


rity of his country; as aſſiſting the unavoidable 
defects of all legal inſtitutions for regulating of 
manners, and ſtriking terror even where the di- 
vine prohibitions themſelves are held in con- 
tempt. The ſtrongeſt defence, perhaps, a- 
gainſt the inroads of vice, among the more cul- 
tivated part of our ſpecies, is well directed ridi- 


cule: they who fear nothing elſe dread to be 
Vor. IV. . marked 
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marked out to the contempt and indignation of 
the world. There is no ſucceeding, in the ſe- 
ret purpoſes of diſhoneſty, without preſerving 
ſome ſort of credit among mankind; as there 
cannot exiſt a more impotent creature than a 
| knave convict. To expoſe, therefore, the falſe 
pretenſions of counterfeit virtue, is to difarm 
It at once of all power of miſchief, and to per- 
form a public ſervice of the moſt advantageous 
kind, in which any man can employ his time 
and his talents. The voice, indeed, of an ho- 
neſt ſatitiſt is not only beneficial to 'the world, 
as giving an alarm againſt the deſigns of an ene- 
my ſo dangerous to all ſocial intercourſe; but 
as proving likewiſe the moſt efficacious preven- 
tive to others, of aſſuming the ſame character o 
diſtinguiſhed infamy. Few are ſo totally v 
tiated, as to have abandoned all ſentiments of 
ſhame ; and when every other principle of in- 
tegrity is ſurrendered, we generally find the 
conflict is fil] maintained i in this laſt poſt of re- 
treating virtue. In this view, therefore, it 
mould Tee: n, the function of a ſatiriſt may be 
juſtified, notwithſtanding it ſßould be true 
(what an excellent moraliſt has aſlerted) that 
bis chaſtiſements rather exaſperate, than reclaim 
thoſe on whom they ſall. Perhaps no human 
penalties are of any moral advantage to the cri- 
minal himſelf: and the principal benefit that 
ſeems to be derived from civil puniſhments of 
any kind, is their reſtraining influence upon 
the conduct of others. 

It is not every man, however, that is qua- 
lified to manage this formidable, bow. The ar- 
ros of fatire, when they are pointed by virtue, 


as well as wit, 1ccoll upon the hand that directs 
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them, and wound none but him from whom they 
proceed. Accordingly, Horace reſts the whole 
ſucceſs of writings of this ſort upon the poet's 


being integer ipſe; free himſelf from thoſe im- 
moral ſtains which he points out in others. 


There cannot, indeed, be a more odious, nor 
at the ſame time a more contemptible cha- 
racter, than that of a vicious fatiriſt : ' 

Quis cœlum terris non miſceat & mare calo, 


Si fur diſpliceat Verri, hemicidg Mileni? Juv. 


The moſt favourable light in which a cenſor 
of this ſpecies could poſſibly be viewed, would 
be that of a public executioner, who inflicts the 


puniſhment on others, which he has already 


merited himſelf. But the truth of it is, he is 
not qualified even for ſo wretched an office ; 
and there is nothing to be dreaded from the ſa- 
tiriſt of known diſhoneſty, but his applauſe. 
Fitzoſborne's Letters, 


SECT. II. 


Juvenal and Horace compared as Satiriſis. 


T1 WOULD willingly divide the palm betwixt 
theſe poets upon the two heads of profit and 
delight, which are the two ends of poetry in ge- 
neral. It muſt be granted by the. favourers of 
Javenal, that Horace is the more copious and 
profitable in his inſtructions of human life: but 


in my particular opinion, which I ſet'not up 


for a ſtandard to better judgments, Juvenal is 


| the more delightful author. I am profited by 


=_ both, 
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both, I am pleaſed with both; but I owe. more 
to Horace for my inſtruction, and more to 


Juvenal for my pleaſure. This, as ſaid, is my par- 


ticular taſte of theſe two authors: they who will 
have either. of them to excel the other in both 
qualities, can ſcarce give better reaſons for their 
Opinion, than I for mine; but all unbiaſſed read- 
ers will conclude, that my moderation is not 


to be condemned. To ſuch impartial men I muft 


appeal ; for they who have already formed their 
judgment, may juſtly ſtand ſuſpected of preju- 
dice: and though all who are my readers will 
ſet up to be my judges, I enter my caveat a- 
geinſt them, that they ought not ſo much as 
to be of my jury; or if they be admitted, *tis 
but reaſon that they ſheuld firft hear what J have 
to urge in the defence of my opinion, LE 

That Horace is ſomewhat the better inſtruc- 
tor of the two, is proved hence, that bis in- 
ſtrudtions are more general, Juvenal's more li- 
mited: ſo that, granting that the counſels. 
which they give are equally pood for moral uſe, 
Horace, who gives the moſt various advice, 
and moſt applicable to all occaſions which can 


occur to us in the courſe of our lives; as in- 


cluding in his diſcourſes not only all the rules 


of morality, but alſo of civil converſation ; is 
undoubtedly to. be preferred to him, who 1s 
more circumſcribed in his inſtructions, makes 
them to fewer people, and on fewer occaſions, 
than the other, I may be pardoned for uſing 
an old ſaying ſince it is true, and to the purpoſe, 


Banum.qu3 communius eo melius, Juvenal, ex- 
cepting only his firſt ſatire, is in all the reſt con- 
ſined to the expoſing ſome particular vice; that 


he laihes, and there he flicks, His ſentences 
* | ale 
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are truly ſhining and inſtructive; but they are 
ſprinkled here and there. Horace is teaching us 
in every line, and is perpetually moral ; he had 
found out the ſkill of Virgil, to hide his ſen- 
tences; to give you the virtue of them, without 
ſhewing them in their full extent: which is 
the oftentation of a poet, and not his art. And 
this Petronius charges on the authors of his time, 
as a vice of writing, which was then growing 
on the age: Ne ſententiæ extra corpus oration is 
emmennt, He would have them weaved into 
the body of the work, and not appear em- 
bofled upon it, and ſtriking directly on the rea- 
der's view, Folly was the proper quarry of Ho- 
race, and not vice: and as there are but few no- 
toriouſly wicked men, in compariſon with a 
ſhoal of fools and fops; fo 'tis a harder thing to 
make a man wile, than to make him honett : 
for the will is only to be reclaimed in the one; 
but the underſtanding is to be informed in the 
other. There are blind ſides and follies, even 
in the profeſſors of moral philoſophy ; and there 
is not any one ſet of them that Horace has not 
expoſed. Which, as it was not the deſigu of 
Juvenal, who was wholly employed in laſhing 
vices; ſome of them the moiſt enormous thac 
can be imagined; ſo, perhaps, it was not fo 
much his talent. Omne vafer vit ium ridenti Flac- 
cus amico, tangit, & admiſſus circum præcordia 
tudit, This was the commendation that Perſius 
gave him; where by w#izm, he means thofe 
Lttle vices which we call follies, the defects 
of human underſtanding, or at moſt the pecca- 
dillo's of life, rather than the tragical vices, 
to which men are hurried by their unruly 
paſſions and exorbitant deſires. But on the 
| B 3 word 
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word one, which is univerſal, he concludes 
with me, that the divine wit of Horace left no- 


thing untouched ; that he entered into the in- 


moſt receſſes of nature; found out the imper- 
fections even of the moſt wiſe and grave, as 
well as of the common people; diſcovering even 


in the great Trebatius, to whom he addreſſes the 


firſt ſatire, his hunting after buſineſs, and fol- 
lowing the court; as well as in the perſecutor 
Criſpinus, his impertinence and importunity. 
Tis true, he expoſes Criſpinus openly as a com- 
mon nuifance; but he rallies the other as a 
friend, more finely. The exhortations of Per- 
ſius are confined to noblemen ; and the ſtoick 
philoſophy is that alone which he recommends. 
to'them : Juvenal exhorts to particular virtues, 
as they are oppoſed to thoſe vices againſt which 

he declaims; but Horace laughs to ſhame all 
follies, and inſinuates virtue rather by familiar 


examples than by the ſeverity of precepts. 


T his laſt confideration ſeems to incline the 
balance on the ſide of Horace, and to give him 
the preference to Juvenal, not only in profit, 
but in pleaſure, But, after all, I muſt confeſs 
that the delight which Horace gives me, is but 
languiſning. Be pleaſed ſtill to underſtand, 
that I ſpeak of my own taſte only: he may ra- 


viſh other men; but I am too ſtupid and inſen- 


ſible to be tickled. Where he barely grins 
himſelf, and, as Scaliger ſays, only ſhews his 


white teeth, he cannot provoke me to any 
laughter. His urbanity, that is, his good man- 


ners are to be commended, but his wit his faint ; 


and his falt, if I may dare to ſay ſo, almoſt in- 


ſipid. Juvenal is of a more vigorous and maſ- 


culine wit; he gives me as much pleaſure as 1 


Can 
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can bear: he fully ſatisfhes my expectation : 
he treats his ſubject home: his ſpleen is raiſed, 
and he raiſes mine: I have the pleaſure of con- 
cernment in all he ſays: he drives his reader 
along with him: and when he is at the end of 
bis way, I willingly ſtop with him. If he went 
another ſtage, it would be too far, it would 
make a journey of a progreſs, and turn the de- 
light into fatigue. When he gives over, 'tis a 
ſign the ſubject is exhauſted, and the wit of 
man can carry it no farther, If a fault can be 
juſtly found in him, *tis that he is ſometimes too 
luxuriant, too redundant; ſays more than he 
needs, like my friend the Plain Dealer, but ne- 
ver more than pleaſes. Add to this, that his 
thoughts ate as juſt as thoſe of Horace, 
and much more elevated. His expreſſions 
are ſonorous and more noble, his verſe more nu- 
merous,and his words are ſuitable to his thoughts, 
ſublime and lofty. All theſe contribute to the 
pleaſure of the reader; and the greater the foul 
of him who reads, his tranſports are the great- 
er. Horace is always on the amble, Juvenal 
on the gallop; but his way is perpetually on 
carpet ground. He goes with more impetuo- 
tity than Horace, but as ſecurely ; and the ſwift- 
nefs adds more lively agitation to the ſpirits. 
| 1 Dryden. 


ger. m 
Delicate Satire not eaſily hit off. 


HOW eaſy is it to call rogue and villain, and 
that wittily ! but how hard to make a man ap- 
pear a fool, a blockhead, or a knave, without 

* uſing 
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uſing any of thoſe opprobrious terms] To ſpare 
the grofineſs of the names, and to do the thing 
yet more ſeverely, is to draw a full face, _ 
make the noſe and cheeks ſtand out, and 
not to employ any depth of ſhadowing. This 
is the myſtery of that noble trade; which yet 
no maſter can teach to his apprentice : he may 
give the rules, but the ſcholar is never the nearer 
in his practice. Neither is it true, that this 
fineneſs of raillery is offenſive. A witty man is 
tickled while he is burt in this manner; and a 
fool feels it not. "The occaſion of an offence 
may poſſibly be given, but he cannot. take it, if 
it be granted, that in effect this way does more 
miſchief; that a man is ſecretly wounded ; and 
though he be not ſenſible himſelf, yet the mali- 
cious world will find it out for him : yet there is 
ſtill a vaſt difference betwixt the flovenly butch- 
_ ering of a man, and the fineneſs of a ſtroke that 
ſeparates the head from the body, and leaves it 
ftanding in its place, A man'may be capable, as 
Jack Ketch's wife ſaid of her ſervant, of a plain 
piece of work, a bare hanging : but to make a 
malefactor die ſweetly, was only belonging to 
her hutband, I wiſh 1 could apply it to myſelf, 
if the reader would be kind enough to think it 
belongs to me. The character of Zimri in my 
Abſalom, is, in my opinion, worth the whole 
poem: tis not bloody, but us ridiculous enough: 
and he for whom it was intended, was too wi:ty 
to reſent it as an injury, If I had railed, I 
might have ſuffered for it juſtly ; but I managed 
mine own works more happily, perhaps more 
; dexterouſly, I avoided. the mention of great 
crimes, and applied myſelf to the repreſenting 


of blind ſides, and little extravagancies, to 
which, 
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which, the wittier a man is, he is generally the 
more obnoxious. It ſucceeded as 1 wiſhed 3 
the jeſt went round, and he was out in his turn 

who began the frolick, _ Dryden. 


be e e c 
CHAP. Il. 
EET ENCE 


Its revolutions : An Allegory. 

HE Sciences having long ſeen their votaries 
labouring for the benefit of manki d with 
out a reward, put up their petition to Jupiter 
for a more equitable diſtribution of riches and 
- honours. Jupiter was moved at their complaints, 
and touched with the approaching miſcries of 
men, whom the Sciences, wearied with per- 
petual ingratitude, were now threatening to for- 
ſake, and who would have been reduced by their 
departure to feed in dens upon the maſt of trees, 
to hunt their prey in deſerts, and to periſh under 
the paws of animals ſtronger and fiercer than 

themſelves, 
A Synod of the celeſtials was therefore con- 
vened, in which it was reſolved, that Patronage 
ſhould deſcend to the aſſiſtance of the Sciences, 
Patronage was the daughter of Aſtrea, by a 
mortal father, and had been educated in the 
ſchool of Truth, by the Goddeſſes, whom ſhe 
was now appointed to protect. She had from 
g 5 her 


F 
her mother that dignity of aſpect, which Aruck 


terror into falſe merit, and from her miſtreſs that 


rele;ve, which made her only acceſſible to thoſe 
whom the Sciences brought into her preſence. 


She came down with the general acclamation 


of all the powers that favour learning. Hope 
danced before her, and Liberality food at ber 
fide, ready to ſcatter by her direction the gifts 
which Fortune, who followed her, was com- 
manded to ſupply. As ſhe advanced towards 
Parnaſſus, the cloud which had long kung over 


it, was immediately diſpelled. The ſhades, be- 


fore withered with drought, ſpread their original 
verdure, and the flowers that had languifhed 


with chilneſs brightened their colours, and invi- 
gorated their ſcents ; ; the Muſcs tuned their 


8 
harps and exerted their voices; and all the con- 


cert of Nature welcomed her arrival. 
On Parnaſlus the fixed her reftdence, in a 
palace raiſed by the Sciences, and adorncd with 


whatever could delight the eye, elevate the 


Imagination, or enlarge the underftanding. 
Tnere ſhe diſperſed the giſts of Fortune, with 
the impartiality of Juſtice and diſcernment of 
Truth. Her gate Rood always open, and Hope 
ſat at the portal, inviting to entrance all whom 
the Sciences numbered in their train. The 
court was therefore thronged with innumerable 
multitudes, of whom, though 2 returned 
1 ſeldom any had confidence to com- 
plain: for Patronzge was univerſally known to 
neglect few, but for want of the due claims to 
her regard. 'T hoſe, therefore, who had ſollicited 
| ber favour without ſucceſs, generally withdrew 


from publick notice, and either diverted. their 
attention to meaner e ments, or endeavour- 


ed 
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ed to ſupply their deficiencies by cloſer application. 
In time, however, the number of thoſe who 
had miſcarried in their pretenſions grew fo great, 
that they became leſs aſhamed of their repulſes; 
and inſtead of hiding their diſgrace in retirement, 
began to beſiege the gates "of the palace, and 
obſtrut the entrance of ſuch as they thought 
likely to be more careſſed. The deciſions of 
Patronage, who was but half a Geddeſs, had 
been ſometimes erroneous ; and tho” ſhe always 
made haſte to rectify her miſtakes, a few inſtances 
of her fallibility encouraged every one to appeal 
from her judgment to his own and that of his 
companions, who were always ready to clamour 
in the common caule, and elate each other with 
reciprocal applauſe, 

Hope was a ſteady friend to the diſappointed, 
and Impudence incited them to accept a ſecond 
invitation, and lay their claim again before 
Patronage. They were again for the molt part, 
ſent back with ignominy, but found Hope not 
alienated, and Impudence more reſolutely zca- 
lous ; they therefore contrived new expedients, 
and hoped at laſt to prevail by their multitudes, 
which were always encreaſing, and their per- 
feverance, which Hope and Impudence forbad 
them to relax. 

Patronage having been long a ſtranger to the 
beavenlyaſlemblies, began to degenerate towards 
terreſtrial nature, and forgot the precepts of 
Juſtice and Truth. Inſtead of confining her 
friendſhip to the Sciences, ſhe ſuffered herſelf by 


little and little, to contract an acquaintance with 
Pride, the ſon of Falſehood, by whoſe embraces. 
ſhe had two daughters, F Jattery and Caprice. 
Flattery was nurſed - * and Caprice 

ö ly 
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by Fortune, without any aflitance from the 
leſſons of the Sciences. 

Patronage began openly to adopt the ſenti- 
ments and imitate the manners of her huſband, 
by whoſe opinion ſhe now directed her et . 
Win very little heed to the precepts of Truth; 
ang as her daughters cominually gained upon her 
affe qions, the Sciences loſt their influence, till 
none ſound much reaſon to boaſt of their recep- 
tion but thoſe whom Caprice or Flattery con- 
ducted to her throne. 

The throngs who bad ſo long waited, and fo 
oſten beer. diwi for want of recommendation 
from the Sciences, were delighted to ſee the 
power of thoſe rigorous Goddeſſes tending to 
its extinction, Their patronefles now renewed 
their encouragements. Hope ſmiled at the re- 
proach of Caprice, and Impudence was always 
at hand to introduce her clients to Flattery, 

Patronage had now learned to procure herſelf 
reverence by cexemonies and formalities, and 
mMſtead of admitting her petitioners to an im- 
mediate audience, ordered the antichamber to 
bu erected, called among mortals, The Hall of 
Expectation. Into this hall the entrance was 
eaſy to thoſe whom Impudence had conſigned 
to Flattery, and it was therefore crouded with a 
promiſcuous thiong, aſſembled from every corner 
of the earth, preſſing forwards with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs of deſire, * * agitated with all the 
anxicties of competition. 

They entered this genera] receptacle wich 
ardceur and alacrity, and made no doubt of ſpeedy 
acceſs under the conJut of Flattery to the 
preſence of Patronage, But it generally hap- 


pened that they were Hers left to their deſtiny, 
for 
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for the inner doors were committed to Caprice, 
who opened and ſhut them, as it ſeemed, by 


chance, and rejected or admitted without any 


ſettled rule of diſtinction. In the mean time, 
the milerable attendants were left to wear out 
their lives in alternate exultation and dejection, 
delivered up to the ſport of Suſpicion, who was 
always whiſpering into their ear deſigns againſt 
them which were never formed, and of Envy, 


who diligently pointed out the good fortune of 
one or other of their competitors. 


Infamy flew round the hall, and ſcattered 


mildews from her wings, with which every one 


was ſtained; Refutation followed her with 
flower flight, and endeavoured to hide the 
blemiſhes with paint, which was immediately 
bruſhed away, or ſeparated of itſelf, and left the 


itains more viſible; nor were the ſpots of In- 


famy ever cffaced, but with limpid water effuſed 
by the hand of Time from the well of Truth. 
It frequently happened that Science, unwilling 


to loſe the antient prerogative of recommending 


to Patronage, would Jead her followers into the 
Hall of Expectation; but they were ſoon diſ- 
couraged from attending, for not only Envy and 
Suſpicion inceſſantly tormented them, but Im- 

udence conſidered them as intruders, and incited 
| 5s to blacken them. They therefore 
quickly retired, but ſeldom without ſome ſpots 


which they could never waſh away, and which 


ſhewed that they had once TAN in the Hall of 


Expectation. _- 
The reſt continued to expect the happ py mo- 


ment, at which Caprice ſhould beckon them 
to approach; and endeavoured to propitiate her 


not with Homerical harmony, the repreſentation 
7 | of 
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of great actions, or the recital of noble ſenti- 
ments, but with ſoft and voluptuous melody, 
intermingled with the praiſes of Patronage and 

Pride, by whom they were heard at once with 


pleaſure and contempt. 


Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when 


they leaſt expected it, and heaped by Patronage 
wirh the gifts of Fortune ; but they were from 


that time chained to her foot-ſtool, and con- 
demned to regulate their lives by her glances 


and her nods; they feemed proud of their ma- 


_ nacles, and feldom complained of any drudgery, 
however ſervile, or any affront, however con- 
temptuous; yet they were often, notwithſtand- 
ing their obedience, ſeized on a ſudden by 
Caprice, diveſted of their ornaments, and thruſt 
back into the Hall of Expectation. =p 


Here they mingled again with the tumult, 
and all, except a few whom experience had taught 
to ſeek happineſs in the regions of liberty, con- 


tinued to ſpend hours, and days, and years, court- 
ing the ſmile of Caprice by the arts of Flattery, 


till at length new crouds preſſed in upon them, 


and drove them forth at different outlets into 


the habitation of Diſeaſe, and Shame, and 
Poverty, and Deſpair, where they paſſed the 


reſt of their lives in narratives of promiſes and 
| breaches of faith, of joys and ſorrows, of hopes 


and diſappointments. 
The Sciences, after a thouſand indignities, 


retired frem the palace of Patronage, and having 
long wandered over the world in grief and 


diſtreſs, were led at laſt to the cottage of Inde- 
pendance, the daughterof Fortitude; where they 


were taught by Prudence and Parſimony to 


ſupport themſelves in dignity and quiet. Rambler. 
me . . CHAP. 
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Their change conſidered morally. 


HE poets have numbered among the fe- 
licities of the golden age, an exemp- 

tion from the change of ſeaſons, and a perpe- 
tuity of ſpring ; but I am not certain that in 
this ſtate of imaginary bappineſs they have made 
ſufficient proviſion for that inſatiable demand of 
new gratifications, which ſeems paiticularly to 
characterize the nature of man. Our ſenſe of 
delight is in a great meaſure comparative, and 
ariſes at once from the ſenſations which we feel, 
and thoſe which we remember: thus eaſe after 
torment is pleaſure for a time, and we are very 
agreeably recreated, when the body, chilled 
with the weather, is gradually recovering its 
natural tepidity; but the joy ceaſes when we 
have forgot the cold. We mult fall below caſe 
again, if we deſire to rife above it, and pur- 
chaſe new felicity by voluntary pain. It is 
therefore not unlikely, that however the ſancy 
may be amuſed with the deſcription of regions 
in which no wind is heard but the gentle zephir, 
and no ſcenes are diſplayed, but valleys enamell- 
ed with unfadipg flowers, and woods waving 
their perennial verdure, we ſhall ſoon grow weary 
of uniformity, find our thoughts languiſh for 

: want 
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want of other objects and employments, call on 
heaven for our wonted round of ſeaſons, and 


think ourſelves liberally recompenſed for the in- 


conveniencies of fummer and winter, by new 
perceptions of the calmneſs and mildneſs of the 
intermediate variations. 

Every ſeaſon has its particular power of ſtrik- 
ing the mind. The nakedneſs and aſperity of the 
wintery world always fill the beholder with pen- 
ſive and profound aſtoniſhment ; as the variety 
of the ſcene is leſſened, its orandeur i is encreaſed; 
"and the mind is ſwelled at once by the mingled 
ideas of the preſent and paſt, of the beauties 


"which have vaniſhed from the eyes, and the 
waſte and deſolation that are now before them. 


It is obſerved by Milton, that he who neg- 
lects to viſit the country in ſpring, and rejects 


the pleaſures: that are then in their firſt bloom 


and fragrance, is guilty of ſullenneſs againſt na- 
ture. If we allot different duties to different 
ſeaſons, he may be charged with equal diſobe- 
dience to the voice of nature, who looks on the 
bleak hills and leafleſs woods, without ſeri- 
ouſneis and awe. Spring is the ſeaſon of gaiety, 
and winter of terror. In ſpring the heart of tra. 
quility dances to the melody of thegroves, and the 
eye of benevolence ſparkles at the ſight of hap- 
pineſs and plenty: in the winter, compaſſon 
melts at univerſal calamity, and the tear of ſoft- 
neſs ſtarts at the wailings of hunger, and the 


cries of the creation in diſtreſs, | Rambler. 
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Rules for the practice of it. 


I Am not ignorant that many queſtions may be 
I ftarted relating to the duty of ſecrecy, where 
the affairs are of publick concern; where ſub- 
ſequent reaſons may ariſe to alter the appearance 
and nature of the truſt; that the manner in which 
the ſecret was told may change the degree of 
obligation; and that the principles upon which a 
man is choſen for a confident may not always 
equally conſtrain him. But theſe ſcruples, if 
not too intricate, are of too extenſive confidera- 
tion for my preſent purpoſe, nor are they ſuch as 
generally occur in common life; and though ca- 
ſuiſtical knowledge be uſeful in proper bands, 
yet it ought by no means to be careleſly expoſed, 
ſince moſt will uſe it rather to lull than awaken 
their own conſciences; and the threads of rea- 
ſoning, on which truth is ſuſpended, are fre- 
quently drawn to ſuch ſubtility, that common eyes 
cannot perceive, and common ſenſibility cannot 
feel them. ; 
The whole doQrine as well as practice of ſe- 
crecy, is ſo perplexing and dangerous, that, 
next to him who is compelled to truſt, I think 


him unhappy who is choſen to be truſted ; for 
he is often involved in ſcruples, without the li- 


berty of calling in the help of any other under- 
ſtanding ; he is frequently drawn into guilt, un- 
der the appearance of friendſhip and honeſty; 

| and 
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and ſometimes ſubjected to ſuſpicion by the 
treachery of others, who are engaged without 
his knowledge in the ſame ſchemes; for he that 


has one confident has generally more, and when 


he is at laſt betrayed, is in doubt on whom be - 


ſhall fix the crime. 
The rules therefore that I mall propoſe c con- 


cerning ſecrecy, and from which I think it not 


ſafe to deviate, without long and exact deli- 


beration, are Never to ſolicit the knowledge of 
.a ſecret. Not willingly, nor without many li- 
mitations, to accept ſuch confidence when it is 
offered. When a ſecret is once admitted, to 


conſider the truſt as of a very high nature, im- 


portant as ſociety, and ſacred as truth, and 


therefore not to be violated for any incidental 


convenience, or light appearance of contrary 


fitneſs. 8 EOF Rambler. 
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SECT. 1. 
Net to be divulged, 


HERE are as few inſtigations in this 
country to a breach of confidence as fin- 


cerity can rejoice under, The betrayer is for 
8 ever 
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ever ſhut out from the ways of men, and his diſ- 
coveries are deemed the effects of malice, We 
_ wiſely imagine, he muſt be actuated by other 
motives than the promulgation of truth ; and 
we receive his evidence, however we may ule 
it, with contempt, Political exigencies may re- 
quire a ready reception of ſuch private advices: 
but though the neceſſities of government admit 
the intelligence, the wiſdom of it but barely en- 
courages the intelligencer. There is no name 
ſo odious to us, as that of an informer. The 
very alarm in our ſtreets at the approach of one, 
is a ſufficient proof of a general abhorrence of 
this character. 3 
Since theſe are conſequential conditions upon 
which men acquire this denomination, it may 
be aſked, What are the inducements to the 
treachery ? I do not ſuppoſe it always proceeds 
from the badneſs of the mind; and indeed I 
think it is impoſſible that it ſhould ; weakneſs 
diſcovers, what malignity propagates ; till at laſt, 
confirmation is required, with all the ſolemnity 
of proof, from the firſt author of the report; 
who only deſigned to gratify his own loquacity, 
or the importunity of-his companion. An idle 
vanity inclines us to enumerate our parties of 
mirth and friendſhip ; and we believe our impor- 
| tance is increaſed by a recapitulation of the diſ- 
_ courſe, of which we were ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
ſharers: and to ſhew that we were eſteemed 
fit to be entruſted with affairs of great concern 
and privacy, we notably give our detail of 
them. | | 
There is, beſides, a very general inclination 
amongſt us to hear a ſecret, to whomſoever it re- 
lates, known or unknown to us, of whatever 
import, 
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import, ſerious or rrifling; ſo it be but a ſecret, 
tbe delight of telling it, and of hearing it, are 


nearly proportionate and equal. The poſſeſſor 
of the valuable- treaſure appears indeed rather 
to have the advantage; ; and he ſeems to claim 


his ſuperiority, 1 have diſcovered at once in a 


large company, by an air and deportment that 


s aſſumed upon ſuch occaſions, who it is that 
is conſcious of this happy charge: he appears 
reſtleſs and full of doubt for a conſiderable time; 
haas frequent conſultations with himſelf, like a 
bee undetermined where to ſettle in a variety 
of ſweets; till at laſt, one happy ear attracts 


him more forcibly than the reſt, and there he 


fixes, © ſtealing and giving odours.” 


In a little time it becomes a matter of great 


amazement, that the whole town is as well 2c- 


quainted with the ſtory, as the two who were 
ſo bufily engaged; and the conſternation is 
greater, as each "reporter is confident, that he 


only communicated it to one perſon. - © A re- 
port,“ ſays Strada, „thus tranſmitted from 
one to one, is like a drop of water at the top of 


a houſe; it deſcends but from tile to tile, yet 


at laſts makes its way to the gutter, and then is 
Involved in the general ſtream.“ And if I may 


add to the compariſon, the drop of water, after 


its progreſs through all the channels of the ſtreets, 
is not more contaminated with filth and dirt, 


than a ſimple ſtory, after it has paſſed through 


the mouths of a few modern 3 


Adventurer. 
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Seldom kept. 


THERE is no mark of our confidence 
taken more kindly by a friend, than the entruſt- 
ing him with a lecret ; nor any which he is ſo 

likely to abuſe. Confidants i in general are like 
crazy firelocks, which are no ſooner charged 
and cocked, than the ſpring gives way, and the 
report immediately follows. Happy to have 
been thought worthy the confidence of one 
friend, they are impatient to manifeſt their im- 
portance to another ; till between them and 
thei: Ticnd, and their friend's friend, the whole 
matter is preſently known to all our friends 
round. the Wrekin. The ſecret catches as it 
were by contact, and like electrical matter 
breaks forth from every link in the chain, almoſt 
at the ſame inſtant. Thus the whole Exchange 
may be :h:own into a buz to-morrow, by what 
was whiſpered in the middle of Marlborough 
Downs this morning; and ina week's time the 
ſtreets may ring with the intrigue of a woman 
of faſhion, bellowed out from the foul mouths 
of the hawkers, though at preſent it is known 
to no creature living, but her gallant and her 
waiting-maid. 

As the talent of ſecrecy i is of ſo great impor- 
tance to ſociety, and the neceſſary commerce 
between individuals cannot be ſecurely car- 
ried on without it, that this deplorable weakneſs 
ſhould be ſo general is much to be Jamented. 


You may as well pour water into a funne), or 
ſieve, 


re 


ſieve, and expect it to be retained there, as 


commit any of your concerns to ſo ſlippery a 
companion. It is remarkable, that in thoſe men 
who have thus loſt the faculty of retention, the 


deſire of being communicative is always moſt 
prevalent, where it is leaſt to be juſtified. If 


they are intruſted with a matter of no great mo- 


ment, affairs of more conſequence will perhaps 


in a few hours ſhuffle it intirely out of their 


thoughts: but if any thing be delivered to them 
with an air of earneſtneſs, a low voice, and the 
eſture of a man in terror for the conſequence of 
its being known; if the door is bolted, and 
every precaution taken to prevent a ſurpriſe; 


however they may promiſe ſecrecy, and how- 
ever they may intend it, the weight upon their 
mines will be ſo extremely oppreſſive, that it will 
certainly put their tongues in motion, 
This breach of truſt, ſo univerſal amongſt us, 
is perhaps in great meaſure owing to our educa- 
tion. The firſt leſſon our little maſters and 


miſſes are taught, is to become blabs and tell 


tales: they are bribed to divulge the petty in- 
trigues of the family below ſtairs to papa and 


mamma in the parlour, and a doll or an hobby- 
| horſe is generally the encouragement of a pro- 
penſity, which could fcarcely be atoned for by 
a whipping. As ſoon as children can liſp out 


the little intelligence they have picked up in the 


hall or the kitchen, they are admired for their 
wit: if the butler has been caught kiſſing the 


houſe-keeper in his pantry, or the footman de- 


tected in romping with the chambermaid, away 
flies little Tommy or Betſey with the news: 


the parezits are loſt in admiration of the pretty 
«OY dees 
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rogues underſtanding, and reward ſuch uncom- 
mon ingenuity with a kiſs or a {ugar-plumb. 
Nor does an inclination to ſecrecy meet with 
leſs encouragement at ſchool. The governan- 
tees at the boarding-ſchool teach miſs to be a 
good girl, and tell them every thing ſhe knows: 


thus, if any young lady is unfortunately diſco- 


vered cating a green apple in a corner, if ſhe is 
heard to pronounce. a naughty word, or is 
caught picking the letters out of another miſs's 


ſampler, away runs the chit, who is ſo happy 


as to get the ſtart of the refit, ſcreams out her 


| information as ſhe goes; and the prudent ma- 


tron chucks her under the chin, and tells her 
that ſhe is a good girl, and every body will love 


The management of our young gentlemen is 
equally abſurd : in moſt of our ſchools, if a lad 
is diſcovered in a ſcrape, the impeachment of 
an accomplice, as at the Old Bailey, is made the 


condition of a pardon, ] remember a boy en- 


gaged in robbing an orchard, who was unfor- 


tunately taken priſoner in an apple-tree, and con- 


ducted under a ſtrong guard of the farmer and 
his dairy-maid to the maſter's houſe. Upon his 
abſoluterefuſal to diſcover his aſſociates, the pe- 


dagogue undertook to laſh him out of his fide- 


lity ; but finding it impoſſible to ſcourge the ſe- 
cret out of him, he at laſt gave him up for an 
obſtinate villain, and ſent him to his father, who 
told him he was ruined, and was going to diſ- 
inherit him for not betraying his ſchool-fellows. 
I muſt own I am not fond of thus drubbing of 
youth into treachery; and am much more pleaſed. 


With the requeit of Ulyſſes when he went to 


Troy, who begged of thoſe who were to have 
„„ the 
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the charge of Telemachus, that they would 
above all things, teach him to be juit, ſincere, 
faithful, and to 4eep a ſecret, Connoiſſeur, A 
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Their progreſs and danger in E gland. 


| OW many hereſies the firſt tranſlation of 1 
Tindal produced in few years, let my : 
lord Herbert's Hiſtory of Henry the Eighth in- 
form you; inſomuch, that for the grofs errors 
in it, and the great miſchiefs it occaſioned, a 
\ ſentenced paſſed on the firſt edition of the Bible, 
| too ſhameful almoſt to be repeated. After the L 
ſhort reign of Edward the Sixth, who had con- 
tinued to carry on the Reformation on other 
principles tian it was begun, every one knows, 
that not only the chief promoters of that work, 
but many others, whoſe conſciences would not 
diſpenſe with popery, were forced, for fear of 
proſecution, to change climates : from whence 
returning, at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, many of them who had been in France, 
and at Geneva, brought back the rigid opinions 
and imperious diſcipline of Calvin, to graft upon 
_our Reformation; which they cunningly con- 
cealed at firſt, as well knowing how nauſeouſly 


that drug would go downin a a layſul monarchy, 
which 
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which was preſcribed for a rebellious common- 
wealth, yet they always kept it in reſerve; and 
were never wanting to themſelves, either in 
court or parliament, when either had any pro- 


ſpect of a numerous party of fanatic members 


of the one, or the encouragement of any favourite 


in the other, whoſe covetouſneſs was gaping at 


the patrimony of the church. They who will 


conſult the works of our venerable Hooker to 


the account of his life, or more particularly the 


letter written to him on this ſubject by George 


Cranmer, may ſee by what gradations they pro- 
ceeded. From the diſlike of cap and ſurplice, 
the very next ſtep was admonitions to the 


parliament againſt the whole government 


eccleſiaſtical : then came out volumes in Engliſh 


and Latin in defence of their tenets ; and im- 


mediately practices were ſet on foot to erect 


their diſcipline without authority. Thoſe not 


ſucceeding, ſatire and railing was the next: and 


Martin Marprelate, the Marvel of thoſe times, 


as the firſt preſbyterian ſcribbler who ſanctified 


libels and fcurrility to the ufe of the good old 


*cauſe. Which was done, ſays my author, upon 
this account, that their ferious treatiſes having 


been fully anſwered and refuted, they might 


compa's by raving what they had loſt by reaſon- 
ing ; and, when their cauſe was ſunk in court 


and parliament, they might at leaſt hedge in a 
ſake amongſt the rabble : for to their ignorance 


all things are wit which are abuſive ; but if 


church and ſtate were made the theme, then the 
doctoral degree of wit was to be taken at 


| Billingſgate. Even the moſt ſaint-like of the 


party, tho they durſt not excuſe this contempt 


and villifying of the 5 yet were 


Vor. IV. pleaſed, 


nner in 


in the chriſtian world. 


now they celebrate Queen Elizabeth's birth- 
night, as that of their ſaint and patroneſs; yet 
then they were for doing the work of the Lord 
by arms againſt her; and in all probability they 
wanted but a fanatick lord mayor and two ſherifts 
of their party, to have compaſled it. 

Our venerable Hooker after many admonitions 
which he had given them, towards the end of 
his preface, breaks out into this prophetic ſpeech, 
«« There is in every one of theſe conſiderations 
moſt juſt Cauſe to fear, leſt our haſlineſs to 
embrace the thing of ſo perilous conſequence 
(meaning the preſbyterian diſcipline) ſhould cauſe 
poſterity to feel thoſe evils which as yet are more 
| eaſy for us to prevent, than they would be for 


them to remedy, ? 


How: 


pleaſed, and grinned at it with a pious ſmile, and 
called it a judgment of God againſt the hier- 
archy. TI hus ſectaries, we may ſee, were born 
with teeth, foul- mouthed, and ſcurrilous from 
their infancy : and if ſpiritual pride, venom, 
violence, contempt of ſuperiors, and ſlander, had 
been the marks of orthodox belief; the preſ- 
bytery and the reſt of our ſchiſmatics, which are 
their ſpawn, were always the moſt viſible church 


It is true, the government was too ſtrong at 
that time for a rebellion; but to ſhew what 
proficiency. they had made in Calein's ſchool, 
even then their mouths watered at it; for two 
of their gifted brother-hood, Hacket and Cop- 
pinger, as the ſtory tells us, got up into a peaſe- 
cart and harangued the people, to diſpoſe them 
to an inſurrection, and to eſtabliſh their diſcipline 
by force : ſo that, however it comes about that 


wn 
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How fatally this Caſſandra has foretold, we 
know too well by ſad experience: the feeds u 
| ſown in the time of Queen El.zabcth, the blood 
haar veſt ripened in the reign of King Charles the 
2: Martyr; and becauſe all the ſheaves could not 
be carried off without ſhedding ſome of the loo's 
grains, another crop is too like to follow; nay, 
I fear it is unavoidable it the conventicles be 
permitted ſtili to ſcatter, | 

A man may be ſuffered to qudte an adverſary - 
to our religion, when he peaks truth; and it is 
the obſervation of Maimbourg, in his Hiſtory 
cf Calviniſm, T hat wherevcr that diſcipline was 
planted and embraced, rebellion, civil war, and 
miſery attended it. And how indeed ſhould it 
happen otherwiſe ? Reformation of church and 
ſtate has been always the ground of our diviſions 
in England, While we were papiſts, our holy 
father rid us, by pretending authority out of the 
ſcriptures to depoſe princes: when we ſhook off 
his authority, the ſeRaries furnithed themſelves 
with the ſame weapons; and out of the ſame 
magazine, the Bble: fo that the ſcriptures, 
which are in themſelves the greateſt ſecurity of 
governors, as commanding expreſs obedience to 
them, are now turned to their d={truction; and 
never ſince the Reformation, has there wanted 
a text of their interpreting to authorize a rebel. 
And it is to be noted by the way, that tie 
doctrines of King-Killing and Depoſing, which 
have been taken up only by the worſt party of 
the papiſts, the moſt frontleſs flatterers of the 
pope's authority, have been eſpouſed, defended, 
and are ſtill maintained, by the whole body of 
2 nonconformiſts and republicans. It is but 
dubbing themſelves the people of God; which 
=. C 2 
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it is the intereſt of their preachers to tell them 
they are, and their own intereſt to believe; and 
after that, they cannot dip into the Bible, but 
one text or another will turn up for their pur- 
pole : if they are under perſecution, as they 
call it, then that is a mark of their election: 
if they flouriſh, then God works maracles for 
their ddliverance, and the ſaints are to poſſeſs 
the earth. | N Dryden. 


GLLDGLDELS DEL DERDID 4 
CHAP. VI. 
SELF-DENIA LL, 


The praftice of it neceſſary. 


H E practice of ſelf-denial, or the for- 
bearance of lawful pleaſure, has been 
conſidered by almoſt every nation, from the re- 
moteſt ages, as the higheſt exaltation of human 
virtue; and all have agreed to pay reſpect and 
veneration to thoſe who abſtained from the de- A 
lights of life, even when they did not cenſure * 
thoſe who enjoyed them. Z 
The general voice of mankind, civil and bar- F 
barous, confeſſes that the mind and body are at 
variance, and that neither can be made happy 
by its proper gratifications, but at the expence 
'of the — that a pampered body will _— 3 
the 
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the mind, and an enlightened mind will mace- 
rate the body. And none have failed to confer 
their eſteem on thoſe who prefer intellect to. 
ſenſe, who controul their lower by their higher 
faculties, and forget the wants and deſires of 
animal life for rational diſquiſitions or pious 
contemplations. 

The earth has ſcarce a country ſo far ad- 
vanced towards political regularity as to divide 
the inhabitants into claſſes, where ſome orders 


ol men or women are not diſtinguiſhed by vo- 


luntary ſeverities, and where the reputation of 
their ſanctity is not increaſed in proportion to 
the rigour of their rules, and the exactneſs of 


their performance. 


W hen an opinion to which there is no temp» 
tation of intereſt ſpreads wide and continues 
long, it may be reaſonably preſumed to have 
been infuſed by Nature or dictated by Reaſon. 
It has been often obſerved, that the fictions of 
impoſture, and illuſions of fancy, ſoon give way 
to time and experience; and that nothing keeps 
its ground but truth, which gains every day. 


. new influence by new "confirmation. 


But truth, when it is reduced to practice, 


eaſily becomes ſubject to caprice and imagina- 


tion, and many particular acts will be wrong, 
though their general principle be right. It can- 
not be denied that a juſt conviction of the re- 
ſtraint neceſſaty to be laid upon the appetites has 
produced extravagant and unnatural modes of 


mortification, and inſtitutions which, however 


favourably confidered, will be found to violate. 
Nature without promoting piety. 

But the doctrine of ſelf-denial js not weak-- 
ened.1 in itlelf by the errors of thoſe who miſin- 
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terpret « or. miſapply it; the encroachment of the 


appetites upon the underſtanding is hourly per- 
ceived, and the ſtate of thoſe whom ſenſuality 
has enſlaved, is known to be in the gun de- 
gree deſpicable and wretched. 

The dread of ſuch ſhameſul captivity may 


_ juſtly raiſe alarms, and wiſdom will endeavour 
to keep danger at a diſtance. By timely cau- 


tion and ſuſpicious vigilance thofe defires may 
be repreſi:d ro which indulgence would ſoon 
give abſolute dominion ; thoſe enemies may be 


_ overcome, Which when they have been a 


while accuſtomed to victory, can no longer be 
reliſted. 

Nothing is more fatal to eee or virtue, 
than that confider ce which flatters us with an 


opinion of our own ſtrength, and by aſſuring us 
of the power of retreat precipitates us into ha- 
zard. Some may ſafely venture further than 


others into the regions of delight, lay themſelves 
more open to the golden ſhafts of pleaſure, and 
advance nearer to the reſidence of the Sit ens; 
but he that is beſt armed with conſtancy and rea- 
ſon is yet vulnerable in one part or other, and 
to every man there is a point fixed, beyond 
which if he paſſes he will not eaſily return. It 


is certainly moſt wife, as it is moſt ſafe, to ſtop | 


before he touches the utmoſt limit, fince every 


ſtep of advance will more and more entice him 


to go forward, till be ſhall at laſt enter the re- 
ceſſes of voluptuouſneſs, and ſloth and deſpon- 


dency cloſe the paſſoge behind him, 


Fo deny early and inflexibly is the only art 
of checking the importunity of deſire, and of 
preſerving quiet and innocence, Innocent gra— 


tifications mult be ſometimes with held; he 
= "that 
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that complies with all lawful deſires will 
certainly loſe his empire over himſelf, and in 
time either ſubmit his reaſon to his wiſhes, and 
think all his defires lawful, or d iſmiſs his reaſon 
as troubleſome and intruſive, and reſolve to 
ſnatch what he may happen to wiſh, without 
enquiry about right and wrong. 

No man, whoſe appetites are his maſters, 
can perform the duties of his nature with ſtrict- 
neſs and regularity ; he that would be ſuperior 
to external influences muſt firtt become ſuperior 
to his own paſhons. _ | | 

When the Roman general, fitting at ſupper 
with a plate of turnips before him, was ſolli- 
cited by large promiſes to betray his truſt, he 
aſked the meſſengers whether he that could ſup on 
turnips was a man likely to ſell his country. Upon 

him who has reduced his ſenſes to obedience 
temptation has loſt its power, he is able to at- 
tend impartially to virtue, and execute her com- 
mands without heſitation. 

To ſet the mind above the appetites is the end 
of abſtinence, which one of the fathers obſerves 
to be not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue, 
By forbearing to do what may innocently be 
done, we may add hourly new vigour to reſa- 
lution, and ſecure the power of reſiſtance when 


pleaſure or intereſt ſhall lend their charms to 
guilt. | Ialer. 
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The true uſe of them perverted by Faſhions 3 


N OTHING has been fo often explained and 
yet ſo little underſtood as ſimplicity im: 
writing; and the reaſon of its remaining ſo much. 
a myſtery, is our own want of ſimplicity in man- 
ners. By our preſent mode of education, we 
are forcibly warped from the byaſs of nature, 
in mind as well as in body; we are taught to 
diſguiſe, diſtort, and alter our ſentiments untiÞ 
our thinking faculty 18 diverted into an unnatural 
channel; and we not only relinquiſh and forget, 
but alſo become incapable of our original diſ= 
_ Poſitions. We are totally changed into creatures 
of art and affectation; our perception is abuſed, 
and our. ſenſes. are perverted ;. our minds loſe 
their nature, force and flavour; the imagination, 
ſweated by artificial fire, produces nought but 
vapid and ſickly bloom; the genius, inſtead of 
5 growing like a vigorous tree, that extends its 
* branches on every ſide, buds, bloſſoms, and bears 
; delicious fruit, reſembles a lopped and ſtinted- 
yew, tortured into ſome wretched form, project- 
ing no ſhade or ſhelter, diſplaying no flower, 
diffuſing no fragrance, and producing no fruit, 
and exhibiting nothing but a barren conceit for 
the amuſement of the idle ſpectator. 
Thus debauched from Nature, how can we 
1eliſh her genuine productions! As well might 
5 a man 


Ne 
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2 man diſtinguiſh objects through the medium 


of a priſm, that preſents nothing but a variety of 


colours to the eye; or a maid pining in the- 
green-ſickneſs preſer a biſcuit to a cinder, 

It has often been alledged, that the paſſions 
can never be wholly depoſited, and that by 
appealing to theſe, a good writer will always be 
able to force himſelf into the hearts of his- 
readers; but even the ſtrongeſt paſſions are 


weakened, nay ſometimes totally extinguiſhed 


and deſtroyed by mutual oppoſition, diſſipation, 
and acquired inſenſibility. How often at cur” 
theatre has the tear of ſympathy and burſt of 
laughter been repreſſed by a malignant ſpecies 
of pride, refuſing approbation to the author and 
actor, and renouncing ſociety with the audience! 

I. have ſeen a young creature poſſeſſed of the moſt 
delicate complexion, and exhibiting features that 


indicate ſenſibility, ſit without the leaſt emo- 


tion, and behold the moſt tender and pathetic 
ſcenes of Otway repreſented with all the energy 
of action; ſo happy had ſhe been in her efforts 
to conquer the prejudices of nature, She had 
been trained up in the belief that nothing was 
more aukward, than to betray a ſenſe of ſhame 


or ſympathy; ſhe ſeemed to think that a conſent. 


of paſſion with the vulgar, would impair the 
dignity of her character; and that ſhe herfclt' 


| ought to be the only object of approbation. 


But ſhe did not conſider that ſuch approbation 
is ſeldom acquired by diſdain ; and that want of 
fee.ing is a very bad recommendation to the 
human heart. For my own ſhare, I never fail to 
take a ſurvey of the female part of an audience, at 
every intereſting incident of the drama. When I 
perceive the tear ſtealing down a lady's cheek, 
| Go and 
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and the ſudden ſigh eſcape from her breaſt, I am 


attracted towards her by an irreſiſtible emotion 


of tenderneſs and eſteem ; her eyes ſhine with 
enchanting Juſtre, through the pearly moiſture 


that ſurrounds them; my heart warms at the 


glow which humanity kindles on her cheek, 


and keeps time with the accelerated heavings of her 
ſnowy beſom; I at once love her benevolence, 
and revere her diſcernment. On the contrary, 
when I ſee a fine woman's face unaltered by 


the diftreſs cf the ſcene, with which I myſelf am 


affected, I reſent her ind fference as an inſult 


on my own underſtanding; I ſuppoſe her heart to 
be ſavage, her diſpoſition unſocial, her organs 


indeiicate, and exclaim with the fox in the fable, 


O pulchrum catut, ſed cerebrum non habet. 


Yet this inſenſibility is not perhaps owing to 


any original defect. Nature may have ſtretch- 


ed the ſtring, tho' it has long ceaſed to vibrate, 


It way have been diſplayed and diſtracted by 


the firſt violence offered to the native machine ; 
it may have loſt its tone through long diſuſe; or 


be fo twiſted and overſtrained as to produce an 


eſtect very different from wat which was 
primarily intended. If ſo little regard is paid to 
Nature when ſhe knocks ſo powerfſylly at the 


| breaſt, ſhe mult be aliogether neglected and 
deſyiſed in her calmer mood of lerene tranquility, | 


when nothing appears to recommend her but 
ſimplicity, propriety, and innocence, A clear, 
blue ſky, ſpangled with ſtars, will prove a 


homely and inſipid object to eyes accuſtomed to 


the olare of torches, tapers, gilding and glitter; 


they will be turned with loathing and diſguſt 


from the green mantle of the ſpring, fo gore. 


geoully adorned with buds and foliage, flowers 


ant 
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and bloſſoms, to contemplate a gaudy negligee, 
ſtriped and interſected with abrupt unfriendly 


tints that fetter the maſſes of light, and diſtract 


the viſion; and cut and pinked into the moit 


| fantaſtic forms; and flounced and furbelowed, 
patched and fringed with all the littleneſs of art, 


unknown to elegance, Thoſe ears that are 
offended by the ſweetly wild notes of the thruth, 


the black-bird and the nightingale, the diſtant 


cawing of the rook, the tender cooing of the 
turtle, the ſoft ſighing of reeds and oſiers, the 
magic murmur of lapſing ftreams ; will be 
regaled and raviſhed by the extravagant and 
alarming notes of a ſqueaking fiddle, extracted by 
a muſician who has no other genius than that 
which lies in his fingers; they will even be 


entertained with the rattling of coaches, the 


rumbling of carts, and the delicate cry of cod 
and mackatel, | 1 

The ſenſe of ſmelling that delights in the 
ſcent of excrementitious animal juices, ſuch as 
muſk, civet, and urinous ſalts, will loath the 
fragrancy of new-mown hay, the hawthorn's 
bloom, the ſweet-briar, the honey- ſuckle, and 
theroſe; and the organs that are gratified withthe 
taſte of ſickly veal which has been bled into the 
palſey, rotten pullets crammed into fevers, 


braun made up of dropſical pig, the abortion of 
pigeons and of poultry, ſparagus gorged witn 


the crude unwholeſome juice of dung, peaſe 


without ſubſtance, peaches without taſte, and 
Ppine-apples without flavour, will certainly 
nauſeate the native, genuine, and ſalutary ta{:« 


of Welch beef, Banſtead mutton, Hampſhire 


pork, and barn-door fowls ; whoſe juices are 


C 6 concoctet. 


_ kition, 
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concocted by a natural digeſtion, and whoſe- 


feth is conſolidated by free air and exerciſe. 


In ſuch a total perverſion of the ſenſes, the 
ideas muſt be miſrepreſented, the powers of the 
imagination diſordered, and the judgment of 


conſequence unſound. The diſeaſe is attended 
with a falſe appetite, which the natural food of 


the mind will not ſatisfy, It muſt have ſauces- 


compounded of the moſt heterogeneous traſh. 


The ſoul ſeems to fink into a kind of ſleepy. 
ideotiſm, or childiſh vacancy of thought. It is 
_ diverted by toys and baubles, which can only be 
pleaſing to the moſt ſuperficial curioſity. It is 
enlivened by a quick ſuccefſion of trivial objects, 
that gliſten and glance and dance before the eye; 
and like an infant kept awake and inſpirited by 
the ſound of a rattle, it muſt not only be 

dazzled and arrouſed, but alſo cheated, hurried, 
and perplexed by the artifice of deception, 
buſinels, intricacy and intrigue, which is a kind of 
low juggle that may be termed the legerdemain- 
of genius, This being the caſe, it cannot enjoy, 
nor indeed diſtinguiſh the charms of natural and. 
moral beauty or decorum. The ingenuous bluſh 
of native innocence, the plain language of ancient 
faith and fincerity, the chearful reſignation to 
the will of heaven, the mutual affection of the 
charities, the voluntary reſpect payed to ſuperior 


dignity or ſtation, the virtue of beneficence ex- 
tended even to the brute creation, nay the very 


crimſon glow of health and ſwelling lines of 


beauty, are deſpiſed, deteſted, ſcorned and ridicul- 


ed as ignorance, rudeneſs, ruſticity and ſuper- 
== Smollett. 
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CHAP. IX: 
n 


The comparative Merit of the Sexes conſidered. 


| Cnc to take up Montaigne's ef 


a few evenings ago, I accidentally dropped 
upon an opinion of that philoſopher, to which,. 
upon reflection fince,. I have found myſelf in- 
capable of ſubſcribing, viz. that the ſouls of 
both ſexes ſort jeitts (as he expreſſes it) en meſme 
zoules : on the contrary, I am inclined to think, 
that they may be wrought off from different 
models. Yet the caſts may be equally perfect, 
though it ſhould be allowed that they are 


eſſentially different. Nature, it is certain, has 


traced out a ſeparate courſe of action for the two. 
ſexes; and as they are appointed to: diſtinct 
offices of life, it is not improbable that there 


may be ſomething diſtin likewiſe in the frame 


of their minds; that there may be a kind of ſex. 


in the very ſoul. | | | 
I cannot therefore but wonder, that Plato 


ſhould have thought it reaſcnable to admit them 


into an equal ſhare of the dignities and offices of 


his imaginary common- wealth; and that the 
wiſdom of the antient Egyptians ſhould have fo 
ſtrangely inverted the evident intentions of 
Providence, as to confine the men to domeſtic. 
affairs, whilſt the women, it is ſaid, were 
engaged abroad in the active and Jaborious 
ſcenes of buſineſs. Hiſtory, it mult be owned, 


will ſupply ſome few female inſtances of all the 


_ moſt 


( ‚ 


moſt maſculine virtues: but appearances of that 


extraordinary kind are too uncommon, to ſupport. 


the notion of a general equality in the natural 


powers of their minds. 
Thus much, however, ſeems. evident, that 


there are certain moral boundaries which nature 


has drawn between the two ſexes, and that nei- 
ther of them can pals over the limits of the other, 
without equally deviating from the beauty and 


decorum of their reſpective characters: Boadicea 


in armour, is to me, at leaſt, as extravagant a 


fight, as Achilles in petticoats. 


In determining, therefore, the comparative 


merit of the two ſexes, it is no derogation from 


female excellency, that it differs in kind from 


that which diſtinguiſhes the male part of our 
ſpecies. And if in general it ſhall be found 


(what, upon an impartial enquiry, I believe, will 
moſt certainly be found) the women fill up their 
appointed circle of action with greater regularity 
and dignity than men ; the claim of preference 
cannot juſtly be decided in our favour. In the 


_ prudential and oeconomical parts of life, I think 


it undeniable that they riſe far above us. And 
if true fortitude of mind is beſt diſcovered by a 
chearful reſignation to the meaſures of Pro- 
vidence, we hall not find reaſon, perhaps, to 


claim that moſt ſingular of the human virtues as 
our peculiar privilege. There are numbers of 


the other ſex, who, from the natural delicacy of 
their conſtitution, paſs through one continued 


| ſcene of ſuffering, from their cradles to their 


graves, with a firmneſs of reſolution that would 


| deſerve ſo many ſtatues to be erected to their 


memories, if heroiſm were. not eſtimated more 


by the ſplendor than the merit of actions. 1 
| e 11 
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But whatever real difference there may be 
between the moral or intellectual powers of the 
male and female mind ; nature does not ſeem to 


have marked the diſtinction ſo ſtrongly as our 


vanity is willing to imagine : and after all, 
perhaps, education will be found to conflitute 
the principal ſuperiority. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, at leaſt, that in this article we have every 
advantage over the ſoſter ſex, that art and in- 
duſtry can poſſibly ſecure to us. The moſt 


animating examples of Greece and Rome are 


ſet before us, as early as we are capable of àny 
obſervation z and the nobleſt compoſitions of 


the antients are given into our hands, almoſt as 


ſoon as we have ſtrength to hold them: while 
the employments of the other ſex, at the ſame 
period of life, are generally the reverſe of —_ 


thing that can open and enlarge their minds, 


fil them with juſt and rational notions. The 
truth of it is, female education is ſo much worfe 
than none, as it is better to leave the mind to 
its natural and uninſtructed ſuggeſtions, than to 


lead us into falſe purſuits, and contract its views 


by turning them upon the-loweſt and moſt tri- 


| fling objects. We ſeem, indeed, by the manner 


in which we ſufter the youth of that ſex to be 
trained, to conſider women agreeably to the 


opinion of certain Mahometan doctors, and treat 


them as if we believed they have no ſoul : why 


_ elſe are they 


Fred only and completed to the taſte 

Of luſtful appetence, to ſing, to dance, 

To dreſs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye 24 
Milton. 


This ſtrange neglect of cultivating the female 


mind, can hardly de allowed as good policy, 


when 


when it is conſidered how much the intereſt of 
ſociety is concerned in the rectitude of their un- 
derſtandings. That ſcaſon of every man's life 
which is moſt ſuſceptible of the ſtrongeſt im- 
i preſſions, is necefarily under female direction; 
| as there are few inſtances, perhaps, in which 
that ſex is not one of the ſecret ſprings which 
regulates the moſt important movements of 
private or public tranſactions, What Cato ob- 
ſerved of his countrymen, is in one reſpect true 
Ff every nation under the ſun: „The Romans, Tz 
if ſaid he, govern the world, but it is the women Y 
| that govern tie Romans.” I 
| If it be true then (as true beyond all perad- 
| venture it is) that female influence is thus 3 
extenſive; nothing certainly can be of more imm 
portance, than to give it a proper tendency, by - 
| the aſſiſtance of a well-direed education. Far 2 
lj am I from recommending any attempts to render: 4 
| women learned; yet ſurely it is neceſſary they 
| ſhould be raiſed above ignorance, Such a: 
lj; general tincture of the moſt uſeful ſciences as # 
| may ſerve to free the mind from vulgar prejudices, 2 
and give it a reliſh for the rational exerciſe of its E 
powers, might very juſtly enter into the plan of 
female erudition. That ſex might be taught to 
turn the courſe of their reflections into a proper 
and advantagous ch. nel, without any danger of 
rendering them too elevated for the feminine 
duties of life. In a word, I would have them 
_ conſidered as defigned by Providence for uſe as | 
well as ſhew, and trained up, not only as wo- 2 
men, but as rational creatures. RT 2 
N Fitzoſbar ne's Letters. 
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A principal beauty in writing: 


F we examine the writers whoſe compoſi- 
tions have ſtood the teſt of ages, and ob- 


tained that higheſt honour, © the concurrent 


approbation of diſtant times and nations, we 
mall find that the character of ſimplicity is the 
unvarying circumſtance, which alone hath been 
able to gain this univerſal homage from man- 
kind. Among the Greeks, whoſe writers in ge- 
neral are of the ſimple kind, the divineſt poet, 
the moſt commanding orator, the fineſt hiſtorian, 


and deepeſt philoſopher, are, above the reſt, con- 


ſpicuouſly eminent in this great quality. The 
Roman writers riſe towards perfection accord- 
ing to that meaſure of true ſimplicity. which 
they mingle in their works, Indeed, they are 
all inferior to the Greek models. But who will. 
deny, that Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, Livy, 
Terence, Tully, are at once the ſimpleſt and 


| beſt of Roman writers? unleſs we add the no- 
ble Annaliſt, who appeared in after times; who, 
_ notwithſtanding the political turn of his genius, 


which fometimes interferes, is admirable in this 
great quality ; and by it, far ſuperior to his con- 
temporaries. 


= SIMPLICITY. 


temporaries. It is this one circumſtance that 
hath raiſed the veneiable Dante, tne father of 
modern poetry, above the ſucceeding poets of 


his country, who could never long maintain the 


local and temporary honours beſtowed upon 
them; but have fallen under that juft neglect, 
which time will ever decree to thoſe who de- 
ſert a juſt ſimplicity for the florid colourings of 
ſtyle, contraſted phraſes, affected conceits, the 
mere tr2ppings of compoſition, and Gothic mi- 


nutiæ. It is this hath given to Boileau the moſt 


laſting wreath in France, and to Shakeſpeare 
and Milton in England; eſpecially to the Jaſt, 


Whoſe writings are more unmixed in this reſ- 
pect, and who had formed himſelf entirely on the 
ſimple model of the beſt Greek writers and the 


ſacred ſcriptures. As it appears from theſe in- 
ſtances, that ſimplicity is the only univerſal 
characteriſtic of juſt writing; ſo the ſuperior emi- 
nence of the ſacred ſcriptures in this prime quali- 


ty hath been generally acknowledged. One of the 


greateſt critics in antiquity, himſelf conſpicuous 


in the ſublime and ſimple manner, hath borne 


this teſtimony to the writings of Moſes and St. 
Paul ; and by parity of reaſon we muſt conclude, 


that had he been converſant with the other fa- 


cred writers, his taſte and candour would have 


allowed them the ſame encomium. 


Bron Eſſay. 
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ECT. 01 


Conſpicnous in the Scriptures. 


IT hath been often obſerved, even by wri- 
ters of no mean rank, that the ſcriptures ſuffer 
in their credit by the diſadvantage of a literal 
verſion, while other ancient writings enjoy the 
advantage of a free and embelliſhed tranſlation.“ 
But in reality theſe gentlemen's concern is ill 
placed and groundleſs. For the truth is, © Fhat 
moſt other writings are indeed impaired by a li- 
teral tranſlation ; whereas, giving only a due 
regard to the idioms of different languages, the 
ſacred writings when literally tranflated, are 


then in their full perfection.“ 
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Now this is an internal proof, that in all 
other writings there is a mixture of local, rela- 
tive, exterior ornament; which is often loſt in 
the transfuſion from one language to another, 
But the internal beauties, which depend not on 
the particular conſtruction of tongues, no change 
of tongue can deſtroy. Hence the Bible com- 
poſition preſerves its native beauty and ſtrength 
alike in every language, by the ſole energy of 
unadorned phraſe, natural images, weight of 
ſentiment, and preat ſimplicity. | 

It is in this reſpect like a rich vein of gold, 
which, under the ſevereſt trials of heat, cold, 
and moiſture, retains its original weight and ſplen- 
dor, without either loſs or alloy; while baſer 


metals are corrupted by earth, air, water, fire, 
and 


unn ier 


and aſſimilated to the various elements through 
which they paſs. | 

This circumſtance then may bejuſtly regarded. 
as ſufficient to vindicate the compoſition of the 
ſacred ſcriptures; as it is at once their chief ex- 
cellence, and greateſt ſecurity. It is their ex- 
cellence, as it renders them intelligible and uſe- 
ful to all; it is their ſecurity, as it prevents their 
being diſguiſed by the falſe and capricious or- 
naments of vain or weak tranſlators. | 

We may ſafely appeal to experience and fact 


for the confirmation of theſe remarks on the ſu- 


perior ſimplicity, utility, and excellence of the 
file of the holy ſcripture. Is there any book 


in the world ſo perfectly adapted to all capaci- 


ties? that contains ſuch ſublime — — 
precepts, conveyed in ſuch an artleſs and intelli- 
gible ſtrain? that can be read with ſuch pleaſure 


and advantage by the lettered ſage and the un- 
lettered peaſant ?: id. 


$ 3 CT. m 


Simplicity ſhouldbepreferred torefinement in writing«- 


FINE writing, according to Mr. Ad- 


| diſon, conſiſts of ſentiments which are natu- 


ral, without being obvious. There cannot Ve 
a- juſter, and more conciſe definition of fine 
writing. >» 
Sentiments which are merely natural, affect 
not the mind with any pleaſure, and ſeem not 
worthy to engage our attention. The pleaſantries- 
of a.waterman, the obſervations of a peaſant, the 
- | EE, ilibaldry. 
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ribaldry of a porter or hackney coachman ; all 


theſe are natural, and diſagreeable. What an 


inſipid comedy ſhould we make of the chit- 


chat of the tea-table, copied faithfully and at 


full length? Nothing can pleaſe perſons of taſte, 


but Nature drawn with all her graces and orna- 


ments, la belle nature; or if we copy low-life, 


the ſtrokes muſt be ſtrong and remarkable, and 
mult convey a lively image to the mind. The 
abſurd naivete of Sancho Pancha is repreſented in 
ſuch inimitable colours by Cervantes, that it 


_ entertains as much as the picture of the moſt 
magnanimous hero or ſofteſt lover. 


The caſe is the ſame with orators, philo- 
ſophers, critics, or any author, who ſpeaks in 
his own perſon, without introducing other 


| ſpeakers or actors. If his language be not ele- 


gant, his obſervations uncommon, his ſenſe 


ſtrong and maſculine, he will in vain boaſt his 


nature and ſimplicity. He may be correct; 
but he never will be agreeable. *Tis the un- 
happineſs of ſuch authors, that they are never 
blamed nor cenſured. The good fortune of a 
book, and that of a man, are not the ſame. 
The ſecret deceiving path of life, which Horace 


talks of, fallentis ſemita vitæ, may be the hap- 
pieſt lot of the one; but is the greateſt misfor- 


tune that the other can fall poſſibly into. 

On the other hand, productions which ate 
merely ſurpriſing, without being natural, can 
never give any laſting entertainment to the mind. 
To draw chimeras is not, properly ſpeaking, to 
copy or imitate, The juſtneſs of the repreſen- 
tation is loſt, and the mind is diſpleaſed to find 
a picture, which bears no reſemblance to any 
original, Nor arg ſuch exceſſive refinements 

| more 


mittel. 


more agreeable in the epiſtolary or philoſophic 
ſtile than in the epic or tragic. Too much or- 
nament is a fault in every kind of production. 
Uncommon expreſſions, ſtrong flaſhes of wit, 

ointed ſimilies, and epigrammatic turns, eſpe- 
Cially when laid too thick, are a disfigurement 


rather than any embelliſhment of diſcourſe. As 


the eye, in ſurveying a Gothic building, is diſ- 
tracted by the multiplicity of ornaments, and 


loſes the whole by its minute attention to the 
parts; ſo the mind, in peruſing a work over- 
ſtocked with wit, is fatigued and diſguſted with 


the conſtant endeavour to ſhine and furprize. 


This is the caſe where a writer over-abounds in 
wit, even tho' that wit ſhould be juſt and agree- 


able. But it commonly happens to ſuch writ- 
ers, that they ſeck for their favourite ornaments, 


even where the ſubject affords them not; and 


by that means, have twenty inlipid conceits for 
one thought that is really beautiful. En 
There is no ſubject in critical learning mor 


copious than this of the juſt mixture of ſimpli- 
City and refinement in writing; and therefore, 


not to wander in too large a field, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to a few geneal obſervations on that head. 

Firſt, I obſerve, That tho” exceſſes of both 
kinds are to be avoided, and tho' a proper me- 
dium ought to be ſtudied in all productions; 
yet this medium lies not in a point, but admits 
of a very conſiderable latitude.” Conſider the 


wide diſtance, in this reſpect, betwixt Mr. Pope 


and Lucretius. Theſe ſeem to lie in the two 
greateſt extremes of refinement and ſimplicity, 
which a poet can indulge himſelf in, without 
being guilty of any blameable exceſs. All this 


Interval may be filled with poets, who may differ 
from 
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from each other, but may be equally admirable, 
each in his peculiar ſtile and manner. Corncille 
and Congreve, who carry their wit and refinement 
ſomewhat farther than Mr. Pope (if poets of ſo 
different a kind can be compared together) and 
Sophocles and Terence, who are more ſimple 
than Lucretius, ſeem to have gone out of that 
medium, wherein the moſt perfect productions 


are to be found, and are guilty of ſome exceſs 


in theſe oppoſte characters, Of all che great 
poets, Virgil and Racine, in my opinion, lie 


neareſt the center, and are the fartheſt removed 


from both the extremities, _ 
My ſecond obſervation on this head is, That 
it is very difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain, 
by words, wherein the juſt medium betwixt 
the exceſſes of ſimplicity and refinement conſiſts, 
or to give any rule, by which we can know pre- 
ciſeiy the bounds betwixt the fault and the 
beauty.“ A critic may not only diſcourſe very 
judicioufly on this head, without inſtructing his 
readers, but even without underſtanding the 
matter perfectly himſelf. There is not in the 
world a finer piece of criticiſm than Fontenelle's 
Diſſertation on Paſtorals; wherein, by a num- 
ber of reflections and philoſophical reaſonings, 
ne endeavours to fix the juſt medium which is 
:itable to that ſpecies of writing. But let any 
ne read the paſtorals of that author, and he will 
e convinced, that this judicious criti”, not- 
ithſtanding his fine reaſonings, had a falſe taſte, 


id fixed the point of perfection much nearer 


1e extreme of refinement, than paſtoral poetry 
ill admit of. The ſentiments of his ſhepherds are 
etter ſuited to the toilettes of Paris, than to the 
reſts of Arcadia. But this it is impoſſible to diſco- 
er from his critical reaſonings. He blames all ex- 

| | ceſſive 
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ceſſive painting and-ornament as much as Virgil 


could have done, had he wrote a diſſertation on 
this ſpecies of poetry. However different the 
taſtes of men may be, their general diſcourſes 
en theſe ſubjects are commonly the ſame. No 
criticiſm can be very inſtructive, which deſcends 
not to particuiars, and is not full of examples 
and illuſtrations. - *Tis allowed on all hands, 
that beauty, as well as virtue, lies always in a 


medium; but where this medium is placed, is 


the great queſtion, and can never be ſufficiently 
explained by general reaſonings. 


I ſhall deliver it as a third obſervation on this 


ſubject, That we ought to be more on our 
guard againſt the exceſs of refinement than that 
of ſimplicity z and that becauſe the former ex- 


ceſs is both -leſs beautiful, and more dangerous 
than the latter,” f - 
It is a certain rule, that wit and paſſion are 
'intirely inconſiſtent. When the affections are 
Sed, there is no place for the imagination. 
The mind of man'being naturally limited, it'is 
impoſſible all its faculties can operate at once: 
and the more any one -predominates, the leſs 
room is there for the others to exert their vigour, 


For this reaſon, a greater degree of ſimplicity is 


required in all compoſitions, where men, and 
actions, and paſſions are painted, than in ſuch 
as conſiſt of reflections and obſervations. And 
-as the former ſpecies of writing is the more en- 
gaging and beautiful, one may ſafely, upon this 
account, give the preference to the extreme of 
ſimplicity above that of refinement, 

We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſi- 
tions, which we read the ofteneſt, and which 


every man of taſte has got by heart, have the re- 
commendation of ſimplicity, and haye nothing 


ſur» 
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Carprifing i in the thought, when diveſted of that 
e'egance of expreſſion, and harmony of num- 
bers, with which it is cloatzed. If the merit of 
the compoſition lies in a point of wit, it may 
ſtrike at firſt; but the mind anticipates the 
thought in the ſecond peruſal, and is no longer 
affected by it. When TI read an epigram "of 
Martial, the firſt line recalls the whole; and I 
have no p'caſure in repeating to myſelf what | 
ko. already. But each line, each word in 
Catullus has its merit; and I am never tired 
with the peruſal of him. It is ſufficient to run 
over Cowley once: but Parnel, after the fiftieth 
reading, is as freſh as at the firſt, Belides, it 
is with books as with women, where a certain 
plainneſs of manner and of dreſs is more engag- 
ing than that glare of paint and airs and apparel, 

which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the 
affections. Terence is a modeſt and baſhful 
beauty, to whom we grant every thing, be- 
cauſe he aſſumes nothing, and whoſe purity and 


nature make a durable, "tho' not a violent, im- 


pre ſſion upon us. 

But refinement, as it is the leſs beautiful, fo it 
is the more dangerous extreme, and what we 
are the apteſt to fall into. Simplicity paſſes for 
dullneſs, when it is not accompanied with great 
elegance and propriety, On the contrary, there 


is ſomething furprizing in a blaze of wit ard 


conceit. Ordinary readers are might:ly ſtruck 
with it, and falſly imagine it to be the moſt dif- 
ficult, as well as moſt excellent way of writing. 
Seneca abounds with agreeable favits,. favs 


E Quinctilian, abundat dulcibus vitiis ; and for that 


rea is the more dangerous, and the more apt to 
pervert the taſte of the young and inconſiderate. 
Vol. IV. D ; | 1 10 411 
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I ſhall add, that the exceſs of refinement is 
now more to be guarded againſt than ever; 
becauſe it is the extreme, which men are the 
molt apt to fall into, after learning has made 
great progreſs, and aſter eminent writers have 
appeared in every ſpecies of compoſition. The 
endeavour to pleaſe by novelty, leads men 
wide of ſimplicity and nature, and fills their 
writings with affectation and conceit. It was 
thus the age of Claudius and Nero became lo 
much inferior to that of Auguſtus in taſte and 
genius: and prhaps there are, at preſent, | 
ſome ſymptoms of a like degeneracy of taſte, 
in France as well as in England, Hume. 
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1s pernicicus effucts deſcribed, | 


F the many duties owing both to God and 

our neighbour, there are ſcarce any men 

ſo bad, as not to acquit themſelves of ſome, and 
few fo good, I fear, as to practiſe all. | 

Every man ſeems willing enough to com- 

pound the matter, and adopt ſo much of the 

ſyſtem, as will leaſt interfere with his mer 
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and ruling paſſion ; and for thoſe parts, which 
would occaſion a more troubleſome oppoſition, 


to conſider them as hard ſayings, and ſo leave 


them for thoſe to practiſe, whoſe natural tem- 
pers are better ſuited for the ſtruggle. 80 
that a man ſhall be covetous, oppreſſive, re- 
vengeful, neither a lover of truth, or common 
honeſty, and yet at the ſame time, (hall be very 
religious, and ſo ſanctified, as not once to fail 
of paying his morning and even faciifice to 
God. So, on the other hand, a man ſhall 


| live without God in the world, have neither 
any great ſenſe of religion, or indeed pretend to 
have any, and yet be of niceſt honour, con- 


ſcientiouſly juſt and fair in all his dealings. 
And here it is that men generally betray them- 


ſelves, deceiving, as the apoſtle ſays, their own 


hearts; of which the inſtances are ſo various, 
in one degree or other throughout human life, 
that one might ſafely ſay, the bulk of mankind 
live in ſuch a contradiction to themſelves, that 
there is no character (o hard to be met with as 
one, which, upon a critical examination, will 
appear altogether uniform, and in every point 
confittent with itſelf. 

If ſuch a contraſt was only obſervable in the 
different ſtages of a man's life, it would ceaſe 


to be either a matter of wonder, or of juſt re- 
proach. Age, experience, and much reflection, 


may [naturally enough be ſuppoled to alter a 


man's ſenſe of things, and ſo entirely to tranſ- 


form him, that not only in outward appearances, 
but in the very caſt and turn of his mind, he 
may be as unlike and different from the mai 
he was twenty or thirty years ago, as he ever 
was from any thing of his own ſpecies. This, 
| EOS I fay, 
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I ſay, is naturally to be accounted for, and in 
ſome caſes might be praiſe-worthy too; but 
the obſervation is to be made of men in the 


ſame period of their lives, that in the ſame 
day, ſometimes in the very ſame action, they 
are utterly inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with 
themſelves. Lock at a man in one light, and 


he ſhall ſeem wiſe, penetrating, diſcreet, and 
brave : behold him in another point of view, 
and you (ze a creature all over folly and indiſ- 


creticn, weak and timorour, as cowardice and 
indiſcretion can make him. A man ſhall ap- 


pear gentle, courteous and benevolent to all 


mankind ; follow him into his own houſe, may 


be you ſee a tyrant, moroſe and ſavage to all 
whoſe happineſs depends upon his kindneſs. 
A. third in his general behaviour is found to be 


_ generous, difintereſted, humane and friendly ;— | 


hear but the ſad ſtory of the friendleſs orphans, 


too creduiouſly truſting all their little ſubſtance 


into his hands, and he ſhall appear more for- 
did, more pitileſs and unjuſt, than the injured 


themſclves have bitterneſs to paint him. Ano- 


ther ſhall be charitable to the poor, uncharitable 
in his cenſures and opinions of all the reſt of 


the world befides ;—temperate in his appetites, 


intemperate in his tongue ; ſhall have too much 


conſcience and religion to cheat the man who 
truſts him, and perhaps as far as the buſineſs of 


debtor ad creditor extends, ſhall be juſt and 


ſcrupulous to the uttermoſt mite; ; yet in mat- 


ters of full as great concern, where he is to 


bave the handling of the party's reputation and 


good name, — the deareſt, the tendereſt property 


the man has, he will do him irreparable damage, 
ny rob him there without meaſure or PR; 
is 
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tle ungenerous reſentment ; 
out of a principle of levelling, from a narrow- 
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This deluſive itch for ſlander, too common 
in all ranks of people, whether to gratify a lit- 
whether oſtner 


neſs and poverty of foul, ever impatient of me- 
rit and ſuperiority in others; whether a mean 
ambition or the inſatiate Juſt of being witty, 
(a talent in which ill- nature and malice are 
no ingredients,)—or laftly, whether from a 
natural cruelty of diſpoſition, abſtracted from 
all views and conſiderations of ſelf: to which 
one, or whether to all jointly we are indebted 
for this contagious malady ; thus much is cer- 
tain, from whatever ſeed it ſprings, its growth 
and progreſs of it are as deſtructive to, as they 
are unbecoming a civilized people. To paſs a 
hard and ill-natured reflection, upon an unde- 
ſigning action; to invent, or, which is equally 
bad, to propagate a vexatious report, without 


colour and grounds; to plunder an innocent 


man of his character and good name, a jewel 


which perhaps he has ſtarved himſelf to pur- 


chaſe, and probably would hazard his life to 


ſecure; to rob him at the ſame time of his 


happineſs and peace of mind; perhaps his 
bread, — the bread may be of a virtuous family; 
and all this, as Solomon fays of the medman, 


who caſteth fire-brands, arrows and death, and 
faith, Am I notin ſport ? all this, out of wan- 


tonneſs, and oftner from worſe motives ; the 
whole appears ſuch a complication of badnels, 
as requires no words or warmth of fancy to ag- 
gravate. Pride, treachery, envy, hypocriiy, 
malice, cruelty, and ſelf-love, may have been 
ſaid in one ſhape or other, to have occaſioned 


all the fraucs and miſchiefs that ever happend 
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in the world; but the chances againſt a coin- 
cidence of them all in one perſon are ſo many, 
that one would have ſuppoſed the character of 
a common ſlanderer as rare and difficult a pro- 
_ duction in nature, as that of a great genius, 
which ſeldom happens above once in an age. 
| Ten thouſand are the vehicles, in which this 
deadly poiſon is prepared and communicated to 
the world, —and by ſome artful hands, *tis 
done by ſo ſuble and nice an infuſion, that it is 
not to be taſted or diſcovered, but by its effects. 
How frequently is the honeſty and integrity 
of a man diſpoſed of by a ſmile or a ſhrug ?— 
How many good and generous actions have 


been ſunk into oblivion, by a diſtruſtful look,— 


or ſtampt with the imputation of proceeding 


from bad motives, by a myſterious and fea- 


ſonable whiſper? | | 
Lock into companies of thoſe whoſe gentle 

natures ſhould diſarm them, — we ſhall find no 
better account. How large a portion of 
chaitity is ſent out of the world by diſtant 


hints, —nodded away, and cruelly winked into 


ſuſpicion, by the envy of thoſe, who are paſled 
all temptation of it themſelves. How often 
does tne reputation of a helpleſs creature bleed 
by a report—which the party, who is at the 
Pains to propagate it, beholds with ſo much 


pity and fellow-feeling,—that ſhe is heartily . 


| ſorry for it,—hopes in God it is not true ;— 
however, as Archbiſhop Tillotſon wittily ob- 
jerves upon it, is reſolved in the mean time, 
to give the report her paſs, that at leaſt it may 
have fair play to take its fortune in the world, — 
to be believed or not, according to the charity of 
thoſe, into whaſe hands it ſhall happen to fall. 
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Sa fruitful is this vice in variety of expedi- 


_ ents, to ſatiate as well as diſguiſe itſelf, But 


if theſe ſmoother weapons cut ſo ſore, - what 
ſhall we ſay of open and unbluſhing ſcandal-— 
ſubjected to no caution, — tied down to no re- 


ſtraints ?—Tf the one, like an arrow ſhot in the 


dark, does nevertheleſs ſo much ſecret miſchief, 
—this like the peſtilence, which rageth at noon 
day, ſweeps all before it, levelling without diſ- 


tinction the good and the bad; a thouland fall 


beſide it, and ten thouſand on its right hand; 


they fall, —ſo rent and torn in this tender part 


of them, ſo unmercifully butchered, as ſome- 
times never to recover either the wounds, —or 
the anguith of heart,—which they have occa- 
tioned, — Sterne Sermons, 


ET. 1 
Ajolegies for it anſwered. 


BUT there is nothing ſo bad which will 
not admit of ſomething to be ſaid in its defence, 

And here it may be aſked, — Whether the in- 
conveniences and ill effects which the world 
feels, from the licentiouſnels of this practice 
are not ſufficiently counterballanced by the 
real influence it has upon men's lives and con- 
duct !— That if there was no evil-ſpeaking in 
the world, thouſands would be encouraged to 
do il}, —and would ruſh into many indecoruns, 
like a horſe into the battle, — were they ſure 
to eſcape the tongues of men. 

That if we take a general view of the 
world, —we ſhall find that a great deal of vir- 
tue, —at leaſt of the outward appearance of 
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it.—is not ſo much from any fixed principle, 


as the terror of what the world will fay,—and 
the liberty it will take upon the occaſions we 
{hall give. 


That if we deſcend to particulars, numbers 
are every day taking more pains to be well 


ſpoken of, —than what would actually enable 


them to live fo as to deſerve it. 


"That there are many of both ſexes, who 
can ſupport life well enough, without honour 
or chattity, -h without reputation, (which 
is but the opinion which the world has of the 
matter,) would hide their heads in ſhame, and 


tink down in utter deſpair of happineſs —No 


doubt the tongue is a weapon, which does 
chaſtiſe many indecorums, which the laws of 
men will not reach, —and keeps many in awe,— 


v hom conſcience will not, — and where the caſe 
is indiſputably flagrant,— the ſpeaking of it in 
ſuch words as it deſerves, —ſcarce comes within 
the prohibition. In many caſes, 'tis hard to 
_ expreſs ourſelves ſo as to fix a diſtinction be- 


twixt oppoſite characters, — and ſometimes it 


may be as much a debt we owe to virtue, and 


as great a piece of juſtice to expoſe a vicious 
character, and paint it in its proper colours, — 


aàs it is to ſpeak well of the deſerving, and de- 
ſeride his particular virtues. 


And, indeed, 
when we inflict this puniſnment upon the bad, 
merely out of principle, and without indu}- 
gences to any private paſſion of our own, —— 


tis a cafe which happens ſo ſeldom, that one 
might venture to except it. 
However to thoſe, who in this objection 8 are 


really concerned for the cauſe of Virtue, I can- 


not help recommending what would much 
more 
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more  effeually ſerve her intereſt, and be a 
ſurer token of their zeal anJ attachment to 
her. And that is,—in all ſuch plain inſtances 
where it ſeems to be duty, to fix a diſtinction 
betwixt the good and the bad,—to Jet their 
actions ſpeak, inſtead of their words, or at leaſt 
to let them both ſpeak one language. We all 
of us talk ſo loud againſt vicious characters, 
and are ſo unanimous in our cry againſt 
them, —that an experienced man, who only 


truſted his ears, would imagine the whole 


world was in an uproar about it, and that 
mankind were all affociating, together, to hunt 
vice utteily out of the world. Shift the 


 ſcene,—and let him behold the reception which 
vice meets with, —he will ſee the conduct and 


behaviour of the whole world towards it, ſo 
oppoſite to their declarations,-—he will find all 
he heard, ſo contradicted by what he faw,— 

as to leave him in doubt, which of his ſenſes 
he is to truſt, or in which of the two caſes, 
mankind were really in earneſt. Was there 
virtue enough in the world to make a general 
ſtand againſt this contradiction, that 1s.— 
was every one who deſerved to be ill ſpoken 
of—ſure to be ill looked on- too: Was it a 


certain conſequence of the loſs of a man's cha- 


racer, —to loſe his ffiends, — to loſe the advan- 
tages of his birth and fortune, —and thence- 


forth be univerſally ſhunned, univerſally 


flighted : 


Was no quality a ſhelter againſt the indeco- 
rums of the other ſex, but was every woman 
without diſtinction, —who had juſtly forfeited 
her reputation, —from that moment was the 

D 5 ſure 
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ſure to forfeit likewiſe all claim to civility and 
reſpect :—— 


Or in a word, could it W eſtabliſhed as a 


law in our ceremonial ,—that wherever cha- 
racters in either ſex were become notorious, — 
it /hould be deemed infamous, either to pay or 


receive a viſit from them, and that the door 
ſnut againſt them in all public places, till they 


had ſatisfied the world, by giving teſtimony of 
2 better life: A ſew ſuch plain and honeſt 
maxims faichfully put into e 


force us upon ſome degree of reformation. Till 
this is done, —it avails little that we have no 


mercy upon them with our tongues, ſince they 
eſcape without feeling any other inconveni- 
ence. 

We all cry out that the world is corrupt. — 
and I fear too juſtly, —but we never reflect, 
what we have to thank for it, and that it is 
our open countenance of vice, which gives the 
lye to our private cenſures of it, which is its 
chief protection and encouragement. To 
thoſe however, who {till believe, that evil-ſpeak- 


ing is ſome terror to evi] doers, one may an- 


ſwer, as a great man has done upon the occa- 
10 n, th at after all our exbortations againſt 
it, —*tis not to be feared, but that there will 
be evil-ſpeaking enough left in the world to 
chaſtiſe the euilty,—and we may ſafely truſt 
them to an i- natured world, that there will be 
no failute of juſtice upon this ſcore, —T] he paſ- 


lions of men are pretty ſevere executioners, 


and to them Jet us leave this ungrateful taſk, — 


and rather ourfelves endeavour to cultivate chat 
more ti:cadiy one, recbmmended by the apoſ- 


tle,— 
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tle —of letting all bitterneſs, and wrath, and 


clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, be put away from 


us, —of being kind to one another, —tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 


Chrilt's ſake . us. Ibid. 
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A "0p equally unaccountable neceſſury, and uſe iful. 


M ONG the innumerable mortifications 
that waylay human arrogance on every 
ſide may well be reckoned our ignoraace of the 
moſt common objects and effects, a defect of 
which we become more ſenſible by every at- 
tempt to ſupply it. Vulgar and inactive minds 
confound familiarity with knowledge, and con- 
ceive themſelves informed of the whole nature 
of things when they are ſhewn their form or 
told their uſe ; but=the Speculatiſt, who is not 
content with un views, harraſſes himſe]t 
with fruitleſs curiolity, and ſtill as he enquices 
more perceives only that he knows leſs. 
Sleep is a ſtate in which a great part of 
every life is paſſed. No animal has been yet 
diſcovered, whoſe exiſtence is not varied with 
intervals of inſenſibility; and ſome late philo- 
ſyphers have extended the empire of ſleep over 
the vegetable world. 
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Vet of this change fo frequent, ſo great, ſo 


general, and ſo neceſſary, no ſearcher has yet 


found either the efficient or final cauſe; or 


can tell by what power the mind and body 


are thus chained down in irreſiſtable ſtupefac- 
tion; or what benefits the animal receives from 


this alternate ſufpenſion of its ative powers. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or contra- 
riety of opinions upon this ſubject, nature has 
taken ſufficient care that theory ſhall have lit- 
tie influence on practice. The molt diligent 
Enquirer is not able long to keep his eyes open; 


the molt eager diſputant will begin about mid- 


night to d- ſert his argument; and once in four 
and twenty hours, the gay and the gloomy, 
the witty and the dull, the clamorous and the 
lent, the buſy and the idle, are all overpow- 


ered by the gentle tyrant, and all lie down in 


the equality of ſleep. . | 


Philoſophy has often attempted to repreſs 


inſolence by aſſerting that all conditions are 


Jevelled.by death; a poſition which, however. 


it may deject the happy, will ſeldom afford 
tuch comfort to the wretched, It is far more 


pleaſing to conſider that fleep is equally a le- 


veiler with death; that the time is never at a 
vreat diſtance, when the balm of reſt ſhall be 
effuſed alike upon every head, when the diver- 


ities of life ſhall ſtop their operation, and the 


hioh and the low fhall lie down together. 

It is ſomewhere recorded of Alexander, that 
in ine pride of conqueſts, and intoxication of 
flatterv, he declared that he only perceived 
himſelf to be a man by the neceflity of ſleep. 
Whether he conſidered fleep as neceſſary to 
his mind or body, it was indeed a ſufficient evi- 
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dence of human infirmity ; the body which 


required ſuch frequency of renovation gave but 
faint promiſes of immortality ; and the mind. 
which, from time to time, ſunk gladly into 
inſenſibility, had made no very near approaches 


to the felicity of the ſupreme and ſelf-ſufficient 


nature. 
I know not what can tend more to repreſs 
all the paſſions that diſturb the peace of the 


world, than the conſideration that there is no 


heizht of happineſs or honour, from which 


man does not eagerly deſcend to a ſtate of 
unconſcious repole ; that the beſt condition of 


life is ſuch, that we contentedly quit its good 
to be diſentangled from its evils ; that in a few 
hcurs ſplendour fades before the eye, and praiſe 
itſeif deadens in the ear; the ſenſes with- 
draw from their objects, and reaſon favours the 
retreat, 

What then are the hens and proſp:&ts of 
covetouſneſs, ambition and rapacity ? Let him 
that deſires moſt have all his defires gratified, 
he never ſhall attain a ſtate, which he can, for 
a day and a night, contemplate with ſatisfaction, 


or from which, if he had the power of per- 


petual vigilance, he would not long for periodi- 

ca! ſeparations. | 
All envy would be extinguiſhed if it were 
univerſally known that there are none to be 
envied, and ſurely none can be much envied 
who are not pleaſed with themſelves. There 
is reaſon to ſuſpect that the diſtinctions , of 
mankind have more ſhe y than value, when it 
is found that all agree to be weary alike of 
pleaſutes and of cares, that the powerful _ 
| the 
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the weak, the celebrated and obſcure, join in 
one common wiſh, and implore from nature's 
hand the nectar of oblivion,  * | 

Such is our deſire of abſtraction from our- 


ſelves, that very few are ſatisfied with the 


quantity of ſtupefaction which the needs cf 
the body force upon the mind. Alexander him- 
ſelf added intemperance to ſleep, and ſolaced 


with the fumes of wine the ſovereignty of the 
world. And almoſt every man has ſome att, 


by which he ſteals his thoughts away from his 


preſent ſtate. _ 5 
It is not much of life that is ſpent in cloſe 
attention to any important duty. Many hours 
of every day are ſuffered to fly away without 
any traces left upon the intellects. We ſuffer 


phantoms to riſe up before us, and amuſe our- 


ſelves with the dance of airy images, which 
after a time we diſmiſs for ever, and know not 


how we have been buſied. 

Many have no happier moments than thoſe 
that they paſs in ſolitude, abandoned to their 
own imagination, which ſometimes puts ſcep- 
tres in their hand or mitres on their had, 
ſhifts the ſcene of pleaſure with endleſs variety, 


| bids all the forms of beauty ſparkle before them, 


and gluts them with every change of viſionary 
It is eaſy in theſe ſemi- ſlumbers to collect all 
the poſſibilities of happineſs, to alter the courſe 


of the ſun, to bring back the paſt, and antici- 


pate the future, to unite all the beauties of all 
ſeaſons, and all the bleſſings of all climates, to 


receive and beſtow felicity, and forget that mi- 
ſery is the lot of man, All this is a voluntary 


dream, 
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dream, a temporary receſſion from the realities 


of life to airy fictions ; and habitual ſubjection 
of reaſon to fancy. : N 

Others are afraid to be alone, and amuſe 
themſelves by a perpetual ſucceſſion of com- 
panions, but the difference is not great; in ſo- 


litude we have our dreams to ourſelves, and in 


company we agree to dream in concert. The 


end ſought in both is forgetfulneſs of ourſelves. 
=: Idler. 
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r. xi: 
SNUEF.TAKING 
Inexcuſable in the men, but abominavle in the women. 


KNOW not whether you yourſelf are ad- 
dicted to a filthy practice, which is frequent 


among all ranks of people, though deteſtable 


even among the loweſt. The practice I mean 
is that of Snuff-taking ; which I cannot help 
regarding as a national plague, that, like another 
epidemical diſtemper, has taken hold of our no- 
ſes. You authors may perhaps claim it as a 
privilege, fince Snuff is ſuppoſed by you to whet 
the invention, and every one is not poſſeſſed of 
Bayes's admirable receipt, the“ Spirit of brains: ”? 
but give me leave to teil you, that Snuff ſhould 


no more be adminiſtered in public, than that of 
| Major's 
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Major's medicinal compoſition at four pence a 
| Pinch, or any other doſe of phyſiek. I know 
not why people ſhould be > to annoy 


their friends and acquaintance by ſmearing their 
noſes with a dirty powder, any more than uſing 
an eye-water, or rubbing their teeth with a 
dentifrice.. 

If a ſtranger to this naſty cuſtom | was to ob- 
ſerve almoſt every one © drawing out his 


pouncet box, and ever and anon giving it to 


his noſe,” he would be led to conclude, that we 
were no better than a nation of Hottentots ; and 
that every one was obliged to cram his noftrils 


with a quantity of ſcented dirt, to fence him from 


the diſagreeable effluvia of the reſt of the com- 


pany. Indeed it might not be abſurd in ſuch _ 


a ſtranger to imagine, that the perſon he con- 
verſed with took Snuff, for the ſame reaſon that 
another might preſs his noſtrils together between 


his finger and thumb, to exclude an ill ſmell. 


It is cuſtomary among thoſe polite people the 


Dutch, to carry with them every where their 
ſhort dingy pipes, and ſmoke and ſpit about 


a room even in the preſence of ladies. This 
piece of good breeding, however ridiculous it 


may ſeem, is ſurely not more offenſive to good 
manners than the practice of Snuff- taking. A 


very Dutch-man would think it odd, that a peo- 
ple, who pretend to politenzſs, ſhould be con- 
tinually ſnuffing up a parcel of tobacco duſt ; nor 


can I help laughing, when I fee a man every 


minute ſealing out a dirty muckender, then 


ſneaking it in again, as much aſhamed of his 


pocket companion, as he would — to * a 


diſhelout about him. . 
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It is, indeed, impoſſible to go into any large 
company without being diſturbed by this abo- 
minable practice. The church and the play-houſe 
continually echoe with this muſic of the noſe, 
and in every corner you may hear them in con- 
cert ſnuffing, ſneezing, hawking, and grunting 
like a drove of hogs. The moſt pathetic ſpeech 
in a tragedy has been interrupted by the blowing 
of noſes in the front and fide boxes; and I have 
known a whole congregatioa ſuddenly raiſed 
from their knees in the middle of a prayer by the 
violent coughing cf an old lady, who has been 
almoſt choaked by a pinch of Snuff in giving 
vent to an ejaculation. A celebrated actor has 
ſpoiled his voice by this abſurd treatment of his 
noſe, which has made his articulation as dull 
and drowſy as the hum of a bag- pipe; and the 
pat ſon of our pariſh is often forced to break off 
in the middle of a period, to ſnort behind his 
white handkerchief. 

Is it not a wonder, Mr. Town, that Snuff, 
which is certainly an enemy to dreſs, ſhould yet 


gain admittance among thoſe, who have no other 


merit than their cloaths? I am not to be told, 


that your men of faſhion take Snuff only to diſ- 


play a white hand perhaps, or the brilliancy of 
a diamond ring; and I am confident, that num- 
bers would never have defiled themſelves with 
the uſe of Snuff, had they not been ſeduced by 
the charms of a faſhionable box. The man of 
taſte takes his Straſburgh veritable tabac from a 
right Paris paper- box; and the pretty fellow uſes 
an enamelled box lined in the inſide with poliſhed 
metal, that by often opening it he may have the 
opportunity of ſtealing a glance at his own ſweet 
perſon, reflected in the lid of it. | 
Though 
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Though I abhor Snuff-taking myſelf, and 
would as ſoon be ſmothered in a cloud raifed by 
ſmoaking tobacco, as I would willingly ſuffer the 
leaſt atom of it to tickle my noſe, yet I am ex- 
poſed to many diſguſting inconveniencies from 
the uſe of it by others. Sometimes I am choak- 
ed by drawing in with my breath ſome of the 
fineſt particles together with the air; and I am 
frequently ſet a ſneezing by the odorous effluvia 
ariſing from the boxes that ſurround me. But 
it is not only my ſenſe of ſmelling that is offend- 
ed: you will ſtare when I tell you that I am 
forced to taſte, and even to eat and drink this 
abominable Snuff. If I drink tea with a certain 
lady, I generally perceive what eſcapes from her 
fingers ſwimming at the top of my cup; but it 
is always attributed to the foulneſs of the milk or 


droſs of the ſugar ; I never dine at a particular 


friend's houſe, but I am ſure to have as much 
Tappee as pepper with my turnips ; nor can I 
drink my table beer out of the ſame mug with 


him, for fear of coughing from his Snuff, if not 


the liquor, going the wrong way. Such eternal 
Snuff-takers as my friend, ſhould, I think, at 
meal times, have a ſkreen flapping down over 
the noſe and mouth, under which they might 
convey their food, as you may have ſeen at the 
maſquerade : or at leaſt, they ſhould be ſeparated 
f om the. reſt of the company, and placed by 
themſelves at the ſide-table, like the children. 
This practice of Snuff-taking, however in- 
excuſable in the men, is ſtill more abominable 
in the other ſex, Neatneſs and cleanlineſs 
ought to be always cultivated among the wo- 
men ; but how can any female appear tolerably 
clean, who ſo induſtriouſly bedaubs herſelf with 


ſnyff ? 


Favs 
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ſnuff? I have with pain obſerved the ſnow 
white ſurface of an handkerchief or apron ſul- 
lied with the ſcatterings from the ſnuff- box; 
and whenever I ſee a lady beſmeared with Scotch 
or Havannah, I conſider her as no cleanlier 
than the kitchen wench ſcouring her braſles, 


and begrimed with brick-duſt and fullers-earth. 


Houſewifely accompliſhments are at preſent 
ſeldom required in a well-bred woman : or 
elſe I ſhould little expect to find a wife in the 
leaſt notable, who keeps up ſuch a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence between her fingers and noſe ; nor 
indeed would any one think her hand at all fit 
to be employed in making a pudding. 

It ſhould be remembered by the younger part 
of your fair readers, Mr. Town, that Snuff is an 
implacable enemy to the completion, which 
in time is ſure to take a tinge from it: they 
ſhould therefore be as cautious of acquiring a 
fallow hue from this bane of a fair ſkin, as of 
being tanned or freckled by expoſing their de- 


licate faces to the ſcorching rays of the fun, 


Belides, as the noſe has been always reckoned 
a principal ornament of the face, they ſhould 
be as careful to preſerve the beauty of it as of 
any other feature, and not ſuffer it to be un- 
dermined or bloated by ſo pernicious an appli- 
cation as ſnuff taking. For my own part, I 
ſhould as ſoon admire a celebrated toaſt with 
no noſe at all, as to ſee it proſtituted to fo vile 
a purpoſe. They ſhould alſo conſider, that the 
noſe is ſituated very near the lips ; and what 
reliſh can a lover find in the honey of the lat- 
ter, if at the ſame time he is obliged to come 
into cloſe contact with the dirt and rubbiſh of the 
former ? Rather than Snuff- taking ſhould ves 
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vail among the ladies, I could wiſh it were the 
faſhion for them to wear rings in their noſes, 
like the ſavage nations : nay, I would even carry 
it ſtill farther, and oblige thoſe pretty females, 
who could be {till ſlaves to ſnuff, to have their 
noſtrils bored through as well as their ears, 
and inſtead of jewels, to bear rolls of pig-tail 
bobbing over their upper lips. 5 
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HERE has always prevailed among that 
part of mankind who addict their minds 
to ſpeculation, a propenſity to talk much of 

the delights of retirement; and ſome of the 
moſt pleaſing compoſitions produced in every 
age, contain deſcriptions of the peace and hap- 
pineſs of a country life. 

I know not whether thoſe who thus ambi- 
tiouſly repeat the praiſes of ſolitude, have always 
conſidered, how much they depieciate mankind 


by declaring, that whatever is excellent or de- 


firable is to be obtained by departing from 
them; that the aſſiſtance which we may derive 
from one another, is not equivalent to the evils 

„„ 
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which we have to fear; that the kindneſs of a 
few is overballanced by the malice of many; 

and that the protection of ſociety is too dearly 
purchaſed, by encountering its dangers and 


enduring its oppreſſions. 


Theſe ſpecious repreſentations of ſolitary 
happineſs, however opprobrious to human na- 
ture, have ſo far ſpread their influence over the 


world, that almoſt every man delights his ima- 
gination with the hopes of obtaining ſome time 


an opportunity of retreat. Many, indeed, who 
enjoy retreat only in imagination, content them- 
ſelves with believing, that another year will 
tranſport them to rural tranquility, and die 
while they talk of doing what if they had 
lived longer they would never have done, But 
many likewiſe there are, either of greater re- 


ſolution or more credulity, who in earneſt try 


- the ſtate which they have been taught to think 


thus ſecure from cares and dangers ; and retire 
to privacy, either that they may improve their 
happineſs, increaſe their knowledge, or exalt 
their virtue. 

The greater part of the admirers of ſolitude, 
as of all other claſſes of mankind, have no 


* higher or remoter view, than the oreſent gra- 
| rification of their paſſions. Of tieſe ſome, 


haughty and impetuous, fly from ſociety only 
becauſe they cannot bear to repay to others the 


regard which themſelves exact ; and think no 


ſtate of life eligible, but that which places 
them out of the reach of cenſure or controu], 
and affords them opportunities of living in a 
perpetual compliance with their own inclina- 


tions, without the neceſſity of regulating their 
„ actions 
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actions by any other man's convenience or 
Opinion. a | „ os nod 
There are others of minds more delicate and 
tender, eaſily offended by every deviation from 
rectitude, ſoon diſguſted by ignorance or im- 
pertinence, and always expecting from the con- 
. verſation of mankind, more elegance, purity | 
and truth than the mingled maſs of life will! 
eaſily afford. Sucht men are in haſte to retire | 
from groſſneſs, falſhood and brutality ; and 
hope to find in private habitations at leaſta Þ- 
negative felicity, an exemption from the ſhocks |. 
and perturbations, with which publick ſcenes 
are continually diſtreſſing them.  _ | 
Io neither of theſe votaries will Solitude af- 
ford that content, which ſhe has been taught ſo | 
laviſhly to promiſe. The man of arrogance Þ 
will quickly diſcover, that by eſcaping from his“ 
opponents he has loſt hi, flatterers, that great- 
neſs is nothing where it is not ſeen, and power 
nothing where it cannot be felt : and he, whoſe 
faculties are employed in too cloſe an obſerva- 
tion of failing and defects, will find his con- 
dition very little mended by transferring his at- 
tention from others to himſelf ; he will proba- 
bly ſoon come back in queſt of new objects, 
and be glad to keep his captiouſneſs employed 
on any character rather than his own. . 
Others are ſeduced into ſolitude merely bj 
the authority of great names, and expect to 
find thoſe charms in tranquility which have 
allured ſtateſmen and conquerors to the ſhades : 
theſe likewiſe are apt to wonder at their diſap- 
pointment, for want of conſidering, that thoſe. 
whom they aſpire to imitate carried with them 
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to their country ſeats minds full fraught with 
ſubjects of teflection, the conſciouſneſs of great 
merit, the memory of illuſtrious actions, the 
knowledge of important events, and the ſeeds 
of mighty deſigns to be ripened by future me- 


ditation. Solitude was to ſuch men a releaſe 


from fatigue, and an opportunity of uſefulneſs, 
But what can retirement confer upon him, 
who having done nothing can receiveno ſupport 
from his own importance, who having known 


nothing can find no entertainment in reviewing 


the paſt, and who intending. nothing can form 
no hopes from proſpects of the future: he 
can, ſurely, take no wiſer courſe, than that of 
loſing himſelf again in the crowd, and filling 
the vacuities of his mind with the news of 
the day, | 

Others conſider ſolitude as the parent of phi- 
loſophy, and retire in expectation of greater 
intimacies with ſcience, as Numa repaired to 
the groves when he conferred with Egeria. 
Theſe men have not always reaſon to repent. 
Some ſtudies require a continued proſecution 
of the ſame train of thought, ſuch as. is too 
often interrupted by the petty avocations of 
common life : ſometimes, likewiſe, it is ne- 
ceſſary, that a multiplicity of objects be at once 


preſent to the mind; and every thing, there- 


fore, muſt be kept at a diſtance, which may 
perplex the memory, or diſſipate the attention. 
But though learning may be conferred by 


ſolitude, its application mult be attained by 


general converſe. He has learned to no pur- 


poſe, that is not able to teach ; and he will 
always. teach unſucceſsfully, who cannot re- 


commend his ſentiments by his diction or addreſs. 


Even 
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Even the acquiſie tion of knowledge is often 


| nw facilitated by the advantages of ſociety : 


he that never compares his notions with thoſe 
of others, readily acquieſces in his firſt thoughts, 
and very ſeldom diſcovers the objections which 
may be raiſed againſt his opinions; he there- 
fore often thinks himſelf in poſſeſſion of truth, 

when he is only fondling an error long fince ex- 


ploded. He that has neither companions nor 


rivals in his ftudies, will always applaud his 


own progreſs, and think highly of his per- 
formances, becauſe he knows not that others 


have equalled or excelled him. And I am 
afraid it may be added, that the ſtudent who 
withdraws himſelf from the world, will ſoon 
feel that ardour extinguiſhed which praiſe or 


emulation had enkindled, and take the ad- 
vantage of ſecrecy to ſleep rather than to labour. 


There remains yet another ſet of recluſes, 
whoſe intention intitles them to higher reſpect, 


and whoſe motives deſerve a more ſerious con- 


ſideration. Theſe retire from the world, not 


merely to baſk in eaſe or gratify curioſity ; but 


that 'being diſengaged from common cares, 
they may employ more time in the duties of 
religion; that they may regulate their actions 


with ſtricter vigilance, and purify their thoughts | 


by more frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the miſts of 
mortality, I am far from preſuming myſelf 
qualined to give directions. On him that ap- 
pears ** to paſs through things temporary,” 
with no other care than „ not to loſe finally 
the things eternal,” I look with ſuch venera- 
tion, as inclines me to approve his conduct in 


the whole, without a minute examination of 


its 
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its parts; yet I could never forbear to wiſh, 
that while Vice is every day multiplying ſeduce- 
ments, and ſtalking forth with more hardened 
effrontery, Virtue would not withdraw the in- 
fluence of her preſence, or forbear to affert ker 
natural dignity by open ind undaunted perſe- 
verance in the right. Piety practiſed in ſoli- 
tude, like the flower that blooms in the defart, 
may give its fragrance to the winds of heaven, 
and delight thoſe unbodied ſpirits that ſurvey 
the works of God and the actions of men; but 
it beſtows no aſſiſtance upon earthly beings, 
and however free from taints of ip dee yet 
wants the ſacred ſplendor of beneficence. 
Our Maker, who, though he gave us ſuch 
varieties of temper and ſuch difference of 
powers, yet deſigned us all for happineſs, un- 
doubtedly intended, that we ſhould obtain that 
happineſs by different means. Some are unable 
to reſiſt the temptations of importunity, or che 
impetuoſity of their own paſſions incited by 
the force of preſent temptations : of theſe it is 
undoubtedly the duty, to fly from enemies 
which they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, 
in the calm of ſolitude, that virtue which is 
too tender to endure the tempeſts of public 
liſe, But there are others, whoſe paſſions grow 
more ſtrong and irregular in privacy; and who 
cannot maintain an uniform tenor of virtue, 
but by expaſing their manners to the public 
eye, and aſſiſting the admonitions of conſcience 
with the fear of inſamy : for ſuch it is dan- 
gerous to exclude all witneſſes of their con- 
duct, till they have formed ſtrong habits of 
virtue, and weakened their paſſions by frequent 
victories. But there is a higher order of men ſo 
% 2 inſplred 


RN 


inſpired with ardour, and fo fortified with re- 
ſolution, that the world paſſes before them with- 
out influence or regard: theſe ought to con- 
ſider themſelves as appointed the guardians of | 
mankind : they are placed in an evil world, to Þ 
exhibit public examples of good life; and may 
be ſaid, when they withdraw to ſolitude, to de- 
ſert the ſtation which Providence aſſigned them. 

„ Adventurer, No. 126. 
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By whom the Engliſh Stage was corrupted, | 

E cannot perhaps in hiſtory find a more 

flagrant proof of the power of ridicule I 

againſt Virtue herſelf, than in that heap of 

execrable comedies, which have been the bane Þ 
and reproach of this kingdom through a ſeries | « 

of ninety years. During this period, the ge- 
nerality of our comic poets have been the un- 
wearied miniſters of Vice; and have done her i 
work with fo thorough an induſtry, that it „ 
would be hard to find one virtue, which they Þ __ 
have not ſacrificed at her ſhrine. As effects Ii 4 
once eſtabliſhed are not eaſily removed, ſo not f 
only this, but the ſucceeding generation will Ne, 
probably retain the impreſſions made in the Þ 
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two preceding ones; when innocence wes 
- | the ſport of abandoned villainy, and the ſuc- 
- |: ceſsful adulterer decked out with all the poet” 8 
fart, at the expence of the ridiculed and in- 
= jured buſband ; when moral virtue and re- 
y ligion were made the jeſt of the licentious ; 


- and when female modeſty was baniſhed to make 
5 way for ſhameful effrontery: 


| The fair ſat panting at a courtier's play, 

1 And not a maſk went unimprov'd away: 
5 The modeſt fan was liſted up no more, 

n | as virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before, 
E Brown's Eſſay. 
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8 j The fludy of Hiſtory recommended 1 the Ladies, 


'- HERE is nothing which I would re- 

commend more earneſtly to my female 
„ readers than the ſtudy of hiſtory, as an occu- 
/ pation, of all others, the beſt ſuited to their ſex 


t and education; much more inſtructive than 
1 | their ordinary books of amuſement ; and more 
- entertaining than thoſe ſerious compoſitions, 


- which are uſually to be found in their cloſets. 
E 2 Among 
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Among other important truths which they may 
learn from hiltory, they may be informed of 
two particulars, the knowledge of which may 
contribute very much to their quiet and repoſe ; 
That our ſex, as well as theirs, are far from be- 
ing ſuch perfect creatures as they are apt to 
imagine; and, That love is not the only paſ- 
ſion Which governs the male world, but is often 
overcome by avarice, ambition, vanity, and a 
thouſand other paſſi-ns. Whether they be falſe 
1epreſentations of mankind in thoſe two par- 
ticulars, which endear romances and novels ſo 
much to the fair ſex, I know not ; but muſt 
confeſs, that-I am forry to ſee them have ſuch 
an averſion to matters of fact, and ſuch an ap- 
petite for falſhood. I remember I was once 
deſired by a young beauty, for whom I had 
tome paſſion, to ſend her ſome novels and ro- 
mances for her amuſement in the country ; 
but was not .ſo ungenerous as to take the ad- 
vantage which ſuch a courfe of reading might 
have given me, being reſolved not to make 
uſe of poiſoned arms againit her; I therefore 
ſent ker Plutarch's Lives, affuring her at the 
ſame time, that there was not a word cf truth 
in them from beginning to end, She peruſed 
them very attentively, *till ſhe came to the 
lives of Alexander and Cæſar, whoſe names 
ſhe had heard of by accident ; and then re- 
turned me the book, with many reproaches {or 
deceiving her. Hume. 
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r. II. 
Its advantages. 


THE advantages found in the ſtudy ot 
hiſtory ſeem to be of three kinds ; as it amuſes 
the fancy, as it improves the underftanding, and 
as it ſtrengthens virtue. 

In reality, what can be a more agreeaole en- 
tertainment to the mind, than to be tranſported 
into the remoteſt ages of the world, and to 
obſerve human ſociety, in its infancy, making 


the firſt faint efforts towards the arts and fci- 


ences ? to ſee the poliey of government, and 
the civility of converſation refining by degrees, 
and every thing which is ornamental to human 
life advancing towards its perfection? to re- 
mark the riſe, progreſs, declenſion and final 
extinction of the moſt flouriſhing empires ; 


the virtues which contributed to their great- 


neſs, and the vices which drew on their ruin ? 
in ſhort, to ſee all the human race, from the be- 
ginning of time, paſs, as it were, in review be- 
fore us; appearing in their true col-urs, with- 
out any of thoſe diſguiſes, which during their 
life-time fo much perplexed the judgment of 
the beholders ? What ſpeCtacles can be ima- 
gined ſo magnificent, fo various, ſo intereſting ? 
What amuſement, either of the ſenſes of ima=- 
gination, can be compared with it ? Shall thoſe 
trifling paſtimes, which engroſs ſo much of 
our time, be preferred as more ſatisfactory, 
and more fit to engage our attention ? How 
perverſe muſt that taſte be, which is capable 
of ſo wrong a choice of pleaſures | | 
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But hiſtory i is a ak pleaſing part of Know- 


ledge, as well as an agreeable amuſement; 

and a great part of what we call erudition, and 
value ſo highly, is nothing but an acquaintance 
with hiſtorical facts. An extenſive knowledge 
of this kind, belongs to men of letters; but I 
mult think it an unpardonable ignorance in 
perſons, of whatever ſex or condition, not to be 
acquainted with the hiſtory of their own coun- 
try, along with the hiſtories of ancient 
Crreece and Rome, A woman may behave 


herſelf with good manners, and have even 


ſome vivacity in her turn of wit; but where 
her mind is fo unfurniſhed, "tis impoſſible her 


converſation can afford any entertainment to 


men of ſenſe and reflection. 
I muſt add, that hiſtory is not only a yalua- 


ble part of knowledge, but opens the door to 


many other parts, and affords materials to moſt 


of the ſciences. And indeed, if we conſider 


the ſhortneſs of human life, and our limited 
knowledge, even of what paſſes in our time, 
we muſt be ſenſible, that we ſhould be for 


ever children in underſtanding, were it not 


for this invention, which extends our experi- 
ence to all paſt ages, and to the moſt diſtant 
nations; making them contribute as much to 
our improvement in wiſdom, as if they had 
actually lain under our obſervation. A man 
| acquainted with hiſtory may, in ſome reſpect, 
be faid to have lived from the beginning of the 
world, and to have been making continual ad- 
ditions to his ſtock of knowledge in every 
* Iid. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


JJͤ ũ m , Ws 
11 
Remarks on the file of ſome of the Roman claſſics. 


TAM ambitious, my lo:d, to ſee you maſter 
of a fine pen ; you have ſo many advan- 
tages to command it, that you may eaſily 
en cel; for as you have laid the neceſſary foun- 
dation, if you raiſe upon it the beautiful ſtruc- 
ture of clafhc learning, it is impoſſible your 
lordſhip ſhould not ſtand upon the higheſt 
eminence, and hold the firſt rank with thoſe 
who are diſtinguiſhed for the beauties of their 
ſtyle, For beſides the common accompliſh- 
ment of claſſic learning, perſons of your lord- 
ſhip's quality have ſo fine a turn, ſo genteel an 
air from their breeding, and courtly converſa- 
tion, in every thing they write or ſpeak, that. 
It giveth an inimitable grace to their words 
and compoſitions ; and I never knew a noble- 
man equal in learning to other men, but he 
was ſuperior to them in the delicacy and civi- 
lity of his ſtyle, 
Cæſar, my lord, writ like a man of quality; 
and among innumerable excellencies, which 
he holdeth in common with other authors, he 
poſſeſſeth this almoſt peculiar to himſelf, that 
you ſee the prince and the gentleman, as well 


25. the ſcholar and the ſoldier in his Memoirs. 


E 4 8 Ovid. 
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Ovid was all over a man of breeding; and 
perhaps, if I may be allowed to make a con- 
jecture, the copibuſneſs of bis expreſſions was 
owing in ſome meaſure to the civility of his 
breeding, ad well as to the luxuriance of his 
fancy; and indeed, my lord, that is the fault 
I have found in ehe writings of gentlemen, 
that ſometimes they overflow with words. This 
cproceedeth, I believe, from their daily com- 
plaiſance, which runs them into variety of ex- 
preſſions on the ſame ſubject ; whereas your 
ſcholars are more cloſe : as if their learning was 
as narrow as their fortune, they are frugal of 
their words, and not willing to let any go for 
_ ornament, if they will not ſerve for uſe. Some 
people may call this a ſmall piece of criticiſm ; 
and all that I would prove by it, if it be not 
well founded, is, that Ovid was a man of breed- 
ing ; and though Virgil and Horace were 
courtiers too, yet they fell ſhort of him in 
courtlineſs of expreſſion, however they ex- 
ceeded him in majeſty of thought and cloſene's 

and exactneſs of ſtyle, And as for Horace, 


my lord, who \ was an humble ſervant of the la- 


dies ks welk as he, after we have acknowledged 
him a wonderful genius, of a peculiar happineſs 
of expreſſion, both in the ſublime and fami- 
liar way, we muſt aſcribe the ſoftneſs and eaſi- 
neſs of his ſtyle to the court and love. In 
ſhort, my lord, Ovid was a pentleman, and 
the others not ; his good-breeding was natural 
to him from his infancy, theirs was acquired 
in their riper years, and would never fit ſo 
handſomely upon them. Terence, my lord, 
who was much elder than they, may ſeem an 
exception ; there is no addreſs more civil or 
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accompliſhed than his throughout his plays, 
and his gentlemen appear truly ſuch upon all 


occaſions ; but this poſſibly may be accounted 
for more eaſily than ſome phænomena in phi- 
loſophy, if I may have leave to ſuppoſe that 
all the aſſiſtance he received from Scip'o and Lz- 
lius was in this part of his characters; and 
while the comedian took care to preſerve them 
in the humour and manners he had given 


them, his noble friends might help him in 
giving them the true turn of gentlemen. 


Feltin on the Claſſics, 


. II. 
Elegance of Style cultivated among the Ancients, 


TT is with no ſmall concern I have obſerved 


that in the preſent age the beauties of ſtyle 
ſeem to be conſidered as below the attention 


both of an author and a reader. 'T here was a 
time however (and it was a period of the trueſt 


refinement) when an excellence of this kind 


was eſteemed in the number of the politeſt ac- 


_ compliſhments ; as it was the ambition of 
| ſome of the greateſt names of antiquity, to 


diſtinguiſh themſelves in the improvements of 
their native tongue. Julius Czt{ir, who was 
not only the greateſt hero, but the fine ſt gentle- 
man that ever, perhaps, appeared in the world, 
was deſirous of adding this talent to his other 
moſt ſhining endowments : and we are told he 
ſtudied the Janguage of his country with much 
application; as we are ſure he poſſeſſed it in 


1s higheſt elegance. What a loſs is it to the 
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literary world, that the treatiſe which he wrote 
upon this ſubject, is periſhed with many other 
valuable works of that age? But though we 
are deprived of the benefit of his obſervations, 
we are happily not without an inſtance of 
their effects; and his own Memoirs will ever 
remain as the beſt and brighteſt exemplar, not 
only of true generalſhip, but of fine writing. 
He publiſhed them, indeed, only as materials 
for the uſe of thoſe who ſhould be diſpoſed to 
enlarge upon that remarkable period of the 
Roman ſtory ; yet the purity and graceſulneſs 
of his ſtyle were ſuch, that no judicious writer 
durſt attempt to touch the ſubject after him. 
Having produced ſo illuſtrious an inſtance in 
- favour of an art, which T profeſs ſo warmly to 
admire ; it would be impertinent to add a ſe- 
cond, were 1 to cite a leſs authority than that 
of the immortal Tully. This noble author, in 
his dialogue concerning the celebrated Roman 
orators, frequently mentions it as a very high 
encomium, that they poſſeſſed the elegance of 
their native language, and introduces Brutus 
as declaring, that he ſhould prefer the honour 
of being eſteemed the great maſter and im- 
Prover of Roman eloquence, even to the glory 
of many triumphs. 5 : 
But to add reaſon to precedent, and to view 
this art in its uſe as well as its dignity ; will 
it not be ailowed of ſome. importance, when it 
is conſidered, that eloquence is one of the 
moſt conſiderable auxiliaries of truth ? Nothing 
indeed contributes more to ſubdue the mit 
to the force of reaſon, than her being ſupported 
by the powerful aſſiſtance of maſculine and 


vigorous oratory ; as on the contrary, the moſt 
legitimat⸗ 


J 


legitimate arguments may be diſappointed of 
that ſucceſs they deſerve, by being attended 
with a ſpiritleſs and enfeebled expreſſion. Ac- 
cordingly, that moſt elegant of writers, the in- 
imitable Mr. Addiſon, obſerves in one of kis 
eſſays, that „ there is as much difference be- 
tween comprehending a thought cloathed in 
Cicero's language and that of an ordinary 
writer, as between ſeeing an object by the 
light of a taper or the light of the ſun.” 
It is ſurely then a very ſtrange conceit of the 
celebrated Malbranche, who ſeems to think 
the pleaſure which ariſes from peruſing a well- 
written piece, is of the criminal kind, and has 
its ſource in the weakneſs and effeminacy of 
the human heart. A man muſt have a very un- 
common ſeverity of temper indeed,. who can 
find any thing to condemn in adding charms 
to truth, and gaining the heart by captivating 
the ear; in uniting roſes with the thorns of 
{cience, and joining pleaſure with inſtruction. 
The truth is, the mind is delighted with a 
fine ſtyle, upon the ſame principle that. it pre- 
ſers regularity to confuſion, and beauty to de- 
formity. A taſte of this fort is indeed fo far 
from being a mark of any depravity of our na- 
ture, that I ſhould rather conſider it as an evi- 
dence, in ſome degree, of the moral rectitude of 
its conſtitution ; as it is a proof of its retaining 
ſome reliſh at leaſt of harmony and order. 
One might be apt indeed, to ſuſpect tha: 
certain writers among us had conlidered all 
beauties of this fort, in the ſame gloomy view 
with Malbranche :: or at leaſt that they avoided: 
every rehnement in ſtyle, as unworthy a lover 
of. truth and philoſophy, dei ſentiments 
. E 6 2 
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are ſunk by the Joweſt expreſſions, and ſeem 
condemned to the firſt curſe, of“ creeping up- 
on the ground all the days of their lie.“ Others, 
on the contrary, miſtake pomp for dignity; 
and, in order to raiſe their expreſſions above vul- 
ger language, lift them up beyond common 
apprehenfions, eſteeming it (one ſhould ima- 
vine) a mark of their genius, that it requires 


fome end to penetrate their meaning. 
e orne's Letters. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
fn E 
An Eſy en it. 
HE laſt ſeſſions deprived us of the only 


ſurviving member of aſociety, which (dur- 
ing its ſhort exiſtence) was equal both in prin- 
ciples and practice to the Mohocks and Hell- fire 
Club of tremendous memory, This ſociety 
was compoſed of a few broken gameſters and 
deſperate young rakes, who threw the ſmall 
re mains of their bankrupt fortunes into one com- 
mon ſtock, and thence aſſumed the name of the 
Laſt © A Club. A ſhort life and a merry one 
was their favourite maxim; and they deter- 


mine d, w hen tar finances ſhould be exhauſted, 
to 


ten Ek 2 


to die as they had lived, like gentlemen. Some 
of their members had the luck to get a reprieve 
by a good run at cards, and otbers by ſnapping 
up a rich heire's or a dowager; while the reſt, 
who were not cut off in the natural way by duels 
or the gallows, very reſolutely made their guie- 
tus with laudanum or the piſtol. The laſt 
that remained of this ſociety had very calmly 
prepared for his own execution: he had cocked 
his piſtol, deliberately placed the muzzle of it to 
his temple, and was juſt going to pull the trig- 

ger, when he bethought himſelf that he could 
__ employ it to better purpoſe upon Hounſlow 
heath. This brave man, however, had but a 
very ſhort reſpite, and was obliged to ſuffer the 
 I2nominy of going out of the world in the vul- 

gar way, by an halter, 
The enemies of play will perhaps conſi- 
der thoſe gentlemen, who boldly ſtake their 
whole fortunes at the gaming table, in the ſame 
view with theſe deſperadoes; and they may even 
go ſo far as to regard the polite and honourable 
aſſembly at White's as a kind of Laſt Guinea 
Club. Nothing, they will ſay, is ſo fluctuating 
as the property of a gameſter, who (when luck 
runs againſt him) throws away whole acres at 
cvery caſt of the dice, and whoſe houſes are as 

unſure a poſſeſſion, as if they were built with 
cards. Many indeed, have been reduced to their 
laſt guinea at this genteel gaming-houſe; but 
the moſt inveterate enemies to White's muſt al- 
low, that it is but now and then, that a gameſter 
of quality, who looks upon it as an even bet 
whether there is another world, takes his chance, 
and diſpatches himſelf, when the odds are 
againſt him in this. 
| But 
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But however free the gentlemen. of White's 
may be from any imputation of this kind, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that ſuicide begins to prevail 


ſo generally, that it is the moſt gallant exploit, 
by which our modern heroes chuſe to ſignalize 


themſelves; and in this, indeed, they behave 
with uncommon proweſs, From the days of 
Plato down to theſe, a ſuicide bas always been 
compared to a ſoldier on guard deſerting his 
poſt : but I ſhould rather conſider a ſet of theſe 
deſperate men, who ruſh on certain death, as- 
a body of troops ſent out on the forlorn hope. 
They meet every face of death, however hor- 


rible, with the utmoſt reſolution : ſome blow 
their brains out with a piſtol ; ſome expire like 


Socrates, by poiſon ; ſome fall, like Cato, on 


the point of their own {words z. and others, who 
have lived like Nero, affect to die like Seneca, 


and bieed to death. The moſt exalted geniuſes 
I ever remember to have heard of, werea party 
of reduced gameſters, who bravely reſolved to 
pledge each other in a bowl of laudanum. I 
was lately informed of a gentleman, who went 
_ among his uſual companions at the gaming- 
table the day before he made away with him- 


ſelf, and coolly queſtioned them, which they 


thought the eaſieſt and genteeleſt method of go- 


ing out of the world: for there is as much dif- 


ference between a mean perſon and a man 
of quality in their manner of deſtroying them- 


ſelves, as in their manner of living. The poor 


ſneaking wretch, ſtarving in a garret, tucks 
himſelf up in his liſt garters; a ſecond, croſt in 
love, drowns himſelf like a blind puppy in 
Roſamond's pond; and a third cuts his throat 
with his own razor, But the man of faſhion 


almoſt 
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almoſt always dies by a piſtol; and even the 


cobler of any ſpirit goes off by a doſe or two 
extraordinary of gin. | 
But this falſe notion of courage, however no- 
ble it may appear to the deſperate and aban- 
doned, in reality amounts to no more than the 


reſolution of the highwayman, who ſhoots him- 
ſelf with his own piſto], when he finds it im- 
poſſible to avoid being taken. All practicable 


means, therefore, ſhould be deviſed to extir- 
pate ſuch abſurd bravery, and to make it appear 
every way horrible, odious, contemptible, and ri- 


culous. From reading the publick prints a fo- 


reigner might be naturally led to imagine, that. 
we are the moſt lunatick people in the whole 
world. Almoſt every day informs us, that the 
coroner's inqueſt has ſat on the body of ſome mi- 
ſerable (ſuicide, and brought in their verdict lu- 
nacy; but it is very well known, that the en- 
quiry has not been made into the ſtate of mind. 
of the deceaſed, but into his fortune and family, 
The law has indeed provided, the deliberate ſelf- 
murderer ſhould be treated like a brute, and de-- 
nied the rites of burial : but among hundreds of 
lunatics by purchaſe, 1 never knew this ſentence 
executed but on one poor cobler, who hanged 
himſelf in his own ſtall. A pennyleſs poor wretch, 
who has not left enough to defray the funeral 
charges, may perhaps be excluded the church- 
yard; but ſelf- murder by a piſtol qualifies the 
polite owner for a ſudden death, and entitles 
him to a pompous burial, and a monument fet- 
ting forth his virtues in Weſtminſter Abby. Every 


man in his ſober ſenſes muſt wiſh, that the moſt 


ſevere laws that could poſſibly be contrived 
were enacted againſt ſuicides, This ſhocking 
- | bravado 


* 3 


- bravado never did (and I am confident never 
will) prevailamong the more delicate and tender 
ſex in our own nation : though hiſtory informs 
zus, that the Roman ladies were once fo infa- 
tuated as to throw off the ſoftneſs ef their na- 
ture, and commit violence on themſelves, till 


the madneſs was curbed by the expoſing their 


naked bodies in the public ſtreets. This, I 
think, would afford an hint for fixing the like 
mark of ignominy on our male ſuicides; and I 
would have every lower wretch of this ſort 
_ dragged at the cart's tail, andafterwards hung in 


chains at his own door, or have his quarters put 


up in terrorem in the moſt public places, as a 
rebel to his Maker. But that the ſuicide of 
quality might be treated with more reſpect, he 
ſhould be indulged in having his wounded corpſe 
and thattered brains Jaid (as it were) in ſtate 
for ſome days; of which dreadful ſpectacle we 
may conceive the horror from the following 


picture drawn by Dryden: 


The layer of himſelf too ſaw I there: 
The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair : 


With cyes half clos' d, and mouth wide ope he | 


] ay, 


And grim as when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul 


away, 


The common murderer has his ſkeleton pre- 
| ſerved at Surgeons-Hall, in order to deter others 
from being guilty of the ſame crime; and I 
think it would not be improper to have a charnel- 
houſe ſet apart to receive the bones of thefe 
more unnatural ſelf- murderers, in which mo— 
numents ſhould be erected, giving an account 
of their deaths, and adorned with the glorious 


enſigns 
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enſigns of their raſhneſs, the rope the knife, 
the ſword, or the piſtol. 

The cauſe of theſe frequent ſelf murders 
among us has been generally imputed to the 
peculiar temperature of our climate. Thus a 


dull day is looked upon as a natural order of 


execution, and Engl.ſhmen muſt neceſſarily 
ſhoot, hang, and drown themſelves in Novem- 
ber. That our fpirits are in ſome meaſure in- 


fluenced by the air cannot be denied; but we are 


not ſuch mere barometers as to be driven to 


_ deſpair and death by the ſmall degree of gloom 


that our winter brings with it, If we have not 
ſo much ſun ſhine as ſome countries in the 
world, we have infinitely more than many o- 
thers; and I do not hear that men diſpatch 
themſelves by dozens in Ruſſia or Sweden, or 
that they are unable to keep up their ſpirits even 
in the total darkneſs of Greenland, Our cli- 
mate exempts us from many diſeaſes, to which 


other more ſouthern nations are naturally ſub- 


ject; and I can never be perſuaded, that being 
born near the North pole is a Papen cauſe for 
ſelf. murder. 

Deſpair, indeed, is the natural cauſe of theſe 
ſhocking actions; but this is commonly deſpair 
brought on by wilſul extravagance and debauch- 


ery, Theſe firſt involve men into difficulties, 
and then death at once delivers them of their 


lives and their cares, For my part, when I ſee 
a young profligate wantonly ſquandering his for- 
tune in bagnios or at the gaming table, I cannot 
help looking on him as haſtening his own death, 
and in a manner digging his own grave. As 
he is at laſt induced to kill himſelf by motives 
ariſing from his vices, I conſider him as dying of 
ſome 


nenn E 


ſome diſeaſe, which thoſe vices naturally pro- 
duce, If his extravagance has been chiefly in 
luxurious eating and drinking, Iimagine him poi- 
ſoned by his wines, or ſurfeited by a favourite 
diſn; and if he has thrown away his eſtate in 
bawdy-houſes, I conclude him deſtroyed by rot- 
tenneſs and filthy diſeaſes. ey 
Another principal cauſe of the frequency of 
ſuicide is the noble ſpirit of free-thinking, which 
has diffuſed itſelf among all ranks of people. 
The libertine of faſhion has too refined a taſte 
to trouble himfelf at all about a ſoul or an here- 
after; but the vulgar infidel is at wonderful pains 
to get rid of his bible, and labours to per ſuade 
himſelf out of his religion. For this purpoſe 
he attends conftantly at the diſputant ſocieties, 
where he hears a great deal about free-will, free- 
agency, and predeſtination, till at length he is 
convinced, that man is at liberty to do as he 
pleaſes, lays his misfortunes to the charge of Pro- 
vidence, and comforts himſelf that he was in- 
evitably deſtined to be tyed up in his own gar- 
ters. The courage of theſe heroes proceeds 
from the ſame principies, whether they fall by 
their own hands, or thoſe of Jack Ketch : the 
ſuicide of whatever rank looks death in the face 
without ſhrinking; as the gallant rogue affects 
an eaſy unconcern under Tyburn, throws away 
the pſalm-book, bids the cart drive off with an 
oath, and ſwings like a gentleman. 
„„ Connoiſſcur. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XIX. 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


An enumeration of thoſe obſerved in the country. 


7 OU muſt know, Mr. Town, that I 
1 am juſt returned from a viſit of a fort- 
nignt to an old aunt in the North; where I was 
mightily diverted with the traditional ſuperſti- 
tions, which are moſt religiouſly preſerved in 
the family, as they have been delivered down 
(time out of mind) from their ſagacious grand- 
mothers. 1 | 8 

When I arrived, I found the miſtreſs of the 
houſe very buſily employed, with her two 
daughters, in nailing an horſe-ſhoe to the threſ- 
hold of the door. This, they told me, was to 
guard againſt the ſpiteful deſigns of an old wo- 
man, who was a witch, and, had threatened to 
do the family a miſchief, becauſe one of my 
young couſins laid two ſtraws acroſs, to ſee if 
the old hag could walk over them, The young 
lady aſſured me, that ſhe had ſeveral times heard 
Goody Cripple muttering to herſelf; and to be 
ſure ſhe was ſaying the Lord's Prayer backwards. 
Beſides, the old woman had very often aſked 
them for a pin : but they took care never to give 
her any thing that was ſharp, becauſe ſhe ſhould 
not bewitch them. They afterwards told me 


many other particulars of this kind, the ſame as 
| | are 


too, who ſat up with him, heard a bell toll 
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are mentioned with infinite humour by the 


SPECTATOR: and to confirm them, they aſ- 
ſured me, that the eldeſt miſs, when ſhe was 
little, uſed to have fits, *till the mother flung a 


knife at another old witch, (whom the devil 
had carried off in an high wind) and fetched 
blood from her. 95.0 5 | 


When I was to go to bed, my aunt made a 


' thouſand apologies for not putting me in the beſt 


room in the houſe; which (ſhe ſaid) had never 
been lain in, fince the death of an old waſher- 


woman, 'who walked every night, and- haunted 


that room in particular. They fancied that the 
old woman had hid mcney ſomewhere, - and 
could not reſt 'till ſhe had told ſomebody ; and 
my couſin aſſured me, that ſhe might have had 


it all to herſelf; for the ſpitit came one night to 
her bed-ſide, and wanted to tell her, but ſhe 
had not courage to ſpeak to it. I learned alſo, 


that they had a footman once, who hanged 


himſelf for love; and he walked for a great 
_ while, *ril] they got the parſon to lay him in the 


Red Sea. 


I had not been here long, when an accident 


happened, which very much alarmed the whole 


family. Towzer one night howled moſt terri- 
bly ; which was a ſure fign, that ſomebody be- 
longing to them would die. The youngeſt miſs 
declared, that ſhe had heard the hen crow that 


morning; which was anotber fatal prognoſtic. 


They told me, that, juſt before uncle died, 
Towzer howled fo for ſeveral nights together, 
that they could not quiet him; and my aunt 
heard the death-watch tick as plainly, as if 
there had been a clock in the room: the maid 
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at the top of the ſtairs, the very moment the 
breath went out of his body. During this diſ- 
courſe, I overheard one of my couſins whiſper 


the other, that ſhe was afraid their mamma 


would not live long; for ſhe ſmelt an ugly ſmell, 


. Rike a dead carcaſs. They had a dairy maid, 


who died the very week after an hearſe had ſtopt 
at their door in its way to church : and the 
eldeſt miſs, when ſhe was but thirteen, ſaw her 
own brother's ghoſt, (who was gone to the 
Weſt-Indies) walking in the garden; and to be 
ſure, nine months after, they bad an account, 
that he died on board the ſhip, the very ſame 
day, and hour of the day, that mils ſaw his ap- 
parition, 

I need not mention to you the common inci- 


dents, which were accounted by them no leſs | 
Prophetic. If a cinder popped from the fire, 
they were in haſte to examine whether it was 
| a purſe or a coffin, They were aware of my 


coming long before I arrived, becauſe they had 
ſeen a "ſtranger on the grate. The youngeſt 
miſs will let nobody uſe the poker but herſelf; 

becauſe, when ſhe ſtirs the fire, it always burns 


bright, which is a ſign ſhe will have a briſk 


huſband : and ſhe is no leſs ſure of a good one, 


becauſe ſhe generally has il] luck at cards. Nor 


is the candle leſs oracular than the fire: for the 


"(quire of the pariſh came one night to pay them 
a viſit, when the tallow winding-ſheet pointed 


towards him; and he broke his neck ſoon after 


in a fox-chace. My aunt one night obſerved 


with great pleaſure a letter in the candle; and 
the very next day one came from her ſon in 


London. We knew, when a ſpirit was in the 
room, by the candle buining blue: but poor 
coulin 


er 2 
e 


Were very lucky. 1 heard one of my coulins tell 
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couſin Nancy was ready to cry one time, when 


ſhe ſnuffed it out, and could not blow it in 
again; though her ſiſter did it at a whiff, and 
conſequently triumphed in her ſuperior virtue. 
We had no occaſion for an almanack or the 
weather-glaſs, to let us know whether it would 
Tain or ſhine. One evening I propoſed to ride 


out with my couſins the next day to ſee a gen- 


tleman's houſe in the neighbourhood z but my 


aunt aſſured us it would be wet, ſhe knew very 
well, from the ſhooting of her corn. Beſides, 


there was a great ſpider crawling up the chim- 


| ney, and the blackbird in the kitchen began to 
ting ; which were both of them as certain fore- 
runners of rain, But the moſt to be depended 
on in theſe caſes is a tabby cat, which uſually. 
lies baſking on the parlour hearth. If the cat 


turned her tail to the fire, we were to have an 


hard froſt; if the cat licked her tail, rain would 


certainly enſue, They wondered, what firan- 
ger they ſhould ſee; becauſe puſs waſhed her 


foot over herleft ear. The old lady complained | 
of a cold, and her eldeſt daughter remarked, it 
would go through the family ; for ſhe obſerved, 


that poor Tab had ſneezed feveral times. Poor 
Tab, however, once flew at one of my de 
for which ſhe had like to have been deſtroyed, 


as the whole family began to think ſhe was no 
bother than a witch. 
It is impoſſible to tell you the ſeveral na, : 
by which they know whether good or ill luck 
will happen to them. Spilling the ſalt, or lay- 
ing knives acroſs, are every where accounted ill 
omens; but a pin with the head turned towards 


you, or to be followed by a ſtrange dog, I found 


the 
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the cookmaid, that ſhe boiled away all her ſweet- 
hearts, becauſe ſhe had let her diſh-water boil 
over. The ſame young lady one morning 
came down to breakfaſt with her cap the 


8 wrong ſide out; which the mother obſerving, 


charged her not to alter it all day, for fear ſhe 
ſhould turn luck. 5 | | 

But, above all, I could not help remarking 
the various prognoſticks which the old lady and 
her daughters uſed to collect from almoſt every 
part of the body, A white ſpeck upon the nails 
made them as ſure of a gift as if they had it al- 
ready in theic pockets. The eldeſt ſiſter is to 
have one huſband more than the youngeſt, be- 
cauſe ſhe has one wrinkle more in her forehead ; 
but the other will have the advantage of her in 
the number of children, as was plainly proved 
by ſnapping their finger-joints, It would take 
up too much room to ſet down every circum- 
ſtance, which I obſerved of this fort during my 
ſtay with them: I ſhall therefore conclude my 
letter with the ſeveral remarks on other parts of 
the body, as far as I could learn them from this 
prophetic family: for as I was a relation, you 
know, they had leſs reſerve. : 

If the head itches, it is a ſign of rain. If the 


head aches, it is a profitable pain. If you have 


the tooth- ache, you don't love true. If your 


| eye-brow itches, you will ſee a ſtranger. If 


your right eye itches, you will cry; if your 
left, you will laugh : but left or right is good at 
night, If your noſe itches, you will ſhake 
hands with, or kiſs a fool ; drink a glaſs of wine, 
run againſt a cuckold's door, or miſs them all 
tour. If your right ear or cheek burns, your 
left friends are talking of you ; if your left, your 
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rigt friends are talking of you. If your elbow 
itches, you will change your bedfellow. If 


your right band itches, you will pay away mo- 


ney ; if your left, you will receive, If your 
ſtomach itches, you will eat pudding. If your 


back itches, butter will be cheap when graſs 


grows there, If your fide itches, ſomebody is 
f 


wiſhing for you. If your gartering place itches, 


you will go to a ſtrange place. If your foot 


itches, you will tread upon ſtrange ground. 


 Laftly,— If you ſhiver, ſomebody is walk- | 
ing over your grave. ; _ Connoiffeur, i 
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CHAP; XX. 


6 U 5 F I ON 


The concemitant of guilt, as well as a foe to virtue 


and happineſs. 


8 USPICION, however neceſſary it may be 


to our ſafe paſſage through ways beſet on all 
ſides by fraud and malice, has been always con- 


ſidered, when it exceeds the common meaſures 


of prudent caution, as a token of depravity and 


cortuption. An old Greek writer of a ſententious 
precept has laid down as a ſtanding maxim, That 


he who believes not another on his oath, knows. 


We 


himſelf to be perjured, 
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We can form our opinions of that which we 
know not, only by placing it in compariſon with 
ſomething that we know: whoever therefore is 
over-run with ſuſpicion, and dete&s artifice and 
ſtratagem in every propoſal, muſt either havelearn- 
ed by experience or obſervation the wickedneſs of 
mankind, and been taught to avoid fraud by having 
oſten been deceived; or he muſt derive his judg- 
ment from the conſciouſneſs of his diſpoſition, 
and impute to others the ſame inclinations which 
he feels predominant in himſelf. 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon 


| life, and obſerving the arts by which negligence 
is ſurpriſed, timidity overborn, and credulity 
amuſed, requires either great latitude of con- 
| verſe and long acquaintance with buſineſs, or 
© uncommon activity of vigilance and acuteneſs 
of penetration. When therefore a young man, 
not diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior vigour of intellect, 
comes into the world full of ſcruples and diffi- 
+ dence; makes a bargain with many proviſional 
limitations; hefitates in his anſwer to a com- 
mon queſtion, leſt more ſhould be intended than 
he can immediately diſcover; has a long reach in 
detecting the projects of his acquaintance z con- 
| iiders every careſs as an act of hypocriſy, and 
feels neither gratitude nor affedtion from the 
| tenderneſs of his friends, becauſe he believes no 
one to have any real tenderneſs but for himſelf; 
whatever expectations this early ſagacity may 


raiſe of his future eminence or riches, I can ſel- 
dom forbear to conſider him as a wretch incapa- 
dle of generoſity or benevolence, as a villain 
early completed beyond the need of common. 
opportunities and gradual temptations: | 


Vol. IV. | Uron 
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Upon men of this claſs inſtruction and admo- 
nition are generally thrown away, becauſe they 
conſider artifice and deceit as proofs of under. 
ſtanding; they are miſled at the ſame time 
by the two great ſeducers of the world, vanliy 
and intereſt, and not only look upon thoſe, who 
act with openneſs and confidence, as condemn- 
ed by their principles to obſcurity and want, but 
as contemptible for narrowneſs of comprehen- 
fon, ſhortneſs of views, and ſlowneſs of contri- 
Vance. | "I 

The world have been Jong amuſed with the 
mention of policy in public tranſactions, and of 
art in private aff.iis; they have been conſider— 
ed as the effects of great qualities, and as unat- 
tainable by men of the common level: jet | 
have not found many performances either of 
art or policy, that required ſuch ſtupendous ef. 
forts of intellect as might not have been effect- | 

ed by falſhood and impudence, without the al- # | 
ſiſtance of any other perſons. To profeſs what  ; 
he does not mean, to promiſe what he cannot i 
perform, to flatter ambition with proſpects of 
promotion, and miſery with hopes of relief, to 
ſooth pride with appearances of ſubmiſſion, and p 
2ppeaſe enmity by blandiſhments and bribes, can . 
ſurely imply nothing more or greater than a mind i 
devoted wholly to its own purpoſes, a face that de 
- cannot bluſh, and a heart that cannot feel. 

Theſe practices are fo mean and baſe, that he 

who finds in himſelf no tendency to uſe them, 
cannot eaſily believe that they are confidered by 
others with leſs deteſtation ; he therefore ſuffers 
himſelf to ſlumber in falſe ſecurity, and becomes 
.A prey to thoſe who applaud their own ſubtilty, 
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becauſe they know how to ſteal upon his ſleep, 
and exult in the ſucceſs which they could never 
have obtained, had they not attempted a man bet- 


ter than themſelves, who was hindered from 


obviating their ſtratagems not by folly, but by 
Innocence. | 
Su'picion is, indeed, a temper ſo uneaſy and 
reſtleſe, that it is very juſtly appointed the con- 
comitant of guilt. It is ſaid, that no torture is 
equal to the inhibition of fleep long continued; 
a pain, to which the ſtate of that man bears a 
very exact analogy, who dares never give reſt 
to his vigilance and circumſpection, but conſi- 
ders himſelf as ſurrounded by ſecret foes, and 
fears to intruſt his children, or his friend, with 
the ſecret chat throbs in his breaſt, and the an- 
xieties that break into his face. To avoid, at 
this expence, thoſe evils to which caſineſs and 


| fiiendihip might have expoſed him, is ſure'y to 
day ſafety at too dear a rate, and in the lan- 
| guage of the Roman fatirift, to ſave life by lol- 
ing all for which a wife man would live. 


When in the diet of the German empire, as 


| Camerarius relates, the priaces were once diſ- 
| paying their felicity, and each boaſting the ad- 
| vantages of his own dominions, one who pos- 
ſcſſed a country not remarkable for the 
deur of its cities, or the fertility of its foil, rote 


grall- 


to ſpeak, and the reſt liſtened between pity and 
contempt till he declared, in honour of his 
territories, that he could travel through them 
without a guard, and if he was weary, ſleep in 
ſafety upon the lap of the firſt man whom be 
ſhould meet; a commendation which would 
have been ill exchanged for the boaſt of palaces, 
paſtures, or ſtreams. 

F 2- Suſpicion 
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Suſpicion is not leſs an enemy to virtue than 
to happineſs : he that is already corrupt is natu- 
rally ſuſpicious, and he that becomes ſuſpicious 
will quickly be corrupt. It is too common for 
us to learn the frauds by which ourſelves have 
ſuffered ; men who are once perſuaded that de- 


ceit will be employed againſt them, ſometimes 


think the ſame arts juſtified by the neceſſity of 
defence. Even they whoſe virtue is too well 
_ eſtabliſhed to give way to example, or be ſhaken 
by ſophiſtry, muſt yet feel their love of mankind 
diminiſhed with their eſteem, and grow leſs 
zealous for the happineſs of thoſe by whom 
they imagine their own happineſs endangered. 

Thus we find old age, upon which ſuſpicion 
has been ſtrongly impreſſed by long intercourſe 
with the world, .inflexible and ſevere, not eaſily 
ſoftened by ſubmiſſion, melted by complaint, or 
ſubdued by ſupplication. Frequent experience 
of counterfeited miſeries, and diſſembled virtue, 
in time overcomes that diſpoſition to tender- 
neſs and ſympathy, which 1s ſo powerful in our 
younger years; and they that happen to petition 
the old for compaſſion or aſſiſtance, are doomed 
to languiſh without regard, and ſuffer for the 
crimes of men who have formerly been found 
undeſerving or ungrateſul. Rambler, 
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CHAP. XXI. 
F R 1 N 6. 


An indelicate as well as a wicked practice. 


S there are ſome vices, which the vulgar 
„haue preſumed to copy from the great; 
ſo there are others, which the great bave 
condeſcended to borrow from the vulgar. 
Among theſe, I cannot but ſet down the ſhock- 
ing practice of curſing and fwearing ; a prac- 
tice, which (to ſay nothing at preſent of its 
impiety and prophaneneſs) is low. and indelt- 
cate, and places the man of quality on the 
fame level with the chairman at his door. 
A gentieman would forfeit alt pretenſions to 
that title, who ſhould chuſe to embelliſh his 
diſcourſe with the oratory of Billingſgate, and 
converſe in the ſtyle of an oyfter-woman : but 
it is accounted no diſgrace to him to ule the 
ſame coarſe expreſſions of curſing and ſwear- 
ing with the meaneſt of the mob. For my 
own part, I cannot fee the difference between 
a By-gad or a Gad dem-me minced and ſoftened 
by a genteel pronunciation from well-bred lips, 
and the ſame expreſſion bluntiy belted our 
from the broad mouth of a porter or hackney- 
coachman. | £22 
I ſhall purpoſely wave making any reflectiqus 
en the impiety of this practice, as L am farit-- 
© oh 3 lied 


ing imaginable. | ou 
My predeceſlor the Tatler gives us an ac- 


though, indeed, it would appear too 
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fred they would have but Jittle weight either 
with the beau-monde or the canaille. The 
{wearer of either ſtation devotes himſelf piece- 
meal, as it were, to deſtruction ; pours out ana- 
themas againſt his eyes, his heart, his ſoul, 
and every part of his body; nor des he ſcru- 
ple to extend the ſame good wiſhes to the 
limbs and joints of his friends and acquaint- 
ance. This they both do with the ſame fear- 
leſs unconcern ; but with this only difference, 


that the Gentleman-ſwearer damns himſelf and 


HO 
ts 


others with the greateſt civility and good-breed- ; 


a 


count of a certain humouriſt, who got toge- 


ther a party of noted (wearers to dinner with 
him, and ordered their "diſcourſes to be taken 


down in ſhort-hand ; which being afterwards 


repeated to them, they were extremely ſtartled 


an!] ſurprized at their own common talk, A 


dialogue of this nature would be no improper 


ſupplement to Swift's polite ntl wr ; 

ocking 
to be ſet down in print. But I cannot help 
wiſhing, that it were poſſible to draw out a 
catalogue of the faſhionable oaths and curſes 
in preſent uſe at Arthur's, or at any other polite 
aſſembly : by which means the company them- 


| ſelves would be led to imagine, that their con- 


verſation had been carried cn between the 


loweſt of the mob; end they would bluſh to 


find, that they had gleaned the choiceſt phraſes 
from lanes ard alleys, and enriched their dif- 
courſe with the elegant dialect of Wapping and 


The 


| ÞroaJ St. Giles's. | 
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The legiſlature has indeed provided againſt 
this offence, by affixing a penalty on every de- 
linquent according to his ſtation : but this law, 
like thoſe made againſt gaming, is of no effect; 
while the genteeler fort of ſwearers pour forth 
the ſame execrations at the hazard-table or in 
the tennis-court, which the more ordinary 
gameſters repeat, with the ſame impunity, 
over the ſhuffle- board or in the ſkittle-alley. 
Indeed, were this law to be rigorouſly put in 
execution, there would appear to be little or 
no proportion in the puniſhment : fince the 
gentleman would eſcape by depoſiting his 
crown; white the poor wretch, who cannot 


Taiſe a ſhilling, muſt be clapped into the ſtocks 


or ſent to Bridewell. But as the offence is 
exactly the ſame, I would alſo have no diſ- 
tinction made in the treatment of the offenders: 
and it would be a moſt ridiculous but a due 
mortification to a man of quality, to be obliged 
to thruſt his leg through the ſame ſtocks with 
a Carman or a coal-heaver ; fince he firſt de- 
graded himſelf, and qualified himſelf for their 

company, by talking in the ſame mean dialect. 
Jam aware that it will be pleaded in excuſe 
for this practice, that oaths and curſes are in- 
tended only as mere expletives, which ſerve to 
round a period, and give a grace and ſpirit to 
converſation, But there are ſtill ſome old- fa- 
ſhioned creatures, who adhere to their common 
acceptation, and cannot help thinking it a very 
ferious matter, that a man ſhouid devote his 
body to the devil, or call down damnation on 
his foul. Nay, the ſwearer himſelf, like the ld 
man in the fable calling upon Death, would be 
4 exccediag 
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exceeding loth to be taken at his word; and 
while he wiſhes deſtruction to every part of 
his body, would be highly concerned to have a 
limb rot away, his noſe fall off, or an eye drop 
out of the ſocket, It would therefore be ad- 
viſeable to ſubſtitute ſome other terms cqually 
unmeaning, and at the fame time remote from 
the vulgar curſing and ſwearing, 

It is recorded to the honour of the famous 
Dean Stanhope, that in his younger days, when 
he was chaplain to a regiment, he reclaimed 
the officers, who were much addicted to this 
vulgar practice, by the following method of 
reproof : One evening, as they were all in com- 
pany together, after they had been very elo- 
quent in this kind of rhetoric, ſo natural to 
the gentlemen of the army, the worthy Dean 
took occaſion to tell a ſtory in his turn; in 
which he frequently repeated the words battle 
and glaſs, inſtead of the uſual .expletives of 
Gd, devil, and damn, which he did not think 
quite ſo becoming for one of his cloth to make 
free with. I would recommend it to our peo- 
ple of faſhion to make uſe of the like innocent 
phraſes, whenever they are obliged to have re- 
courſe to theſe ſubſtitutes for thought and expreſ- 

fion, Bottle and glaſs” might be introduced 
with great energy in the table-talk at the King's- 
Arms or St. Alban's taverns. 'T he gameſter might 
be indulged without offence, in iwearing by the 
© knave of clubs,” or the “ curſe of Scot- 
land ;” or he might with ſome propriety re- 
tain the old execration of ““ the deuce take 
it.” The beau ſhould be allowed to ſwear by his 
% gracious ſelf,“ which is the god of his idola- 
try; 
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try; and the common expletives ſhould conſiſt 
only of upon my word, and upon my honour ;” 
which terms, whatever ſenſe they might for- 


merly bear, are at preſent underſtood only as 


words of courſe without meaning. 
Connoiſſeur 
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C H XII. 
Nn 
r. I. 

A. ſource of the ſublime. 


T is by the paſſion of Sympathy that. we 
1 enter into the concerns of others; that we 
are moved as they are moved, and are never 


ſuffered to be indifferent ſpectators of almoſt: 


any thing which men can do or ſuffer, For 
$ympathy muſt be conſidered as a fort of ſub- 
ſtitution, by which we are put into the place 


of another man, and affected in a good mea- | 
jure as he is affected; ſo that this paſſion may 


either partake of' the nature of thoſe which 
regard ſelf-prefervation, and turning upon pain 
may be a ſource of the ſublime; or it may 


turn upon ideas of pleaſure, and then, whatever 


has been ſaid of the ſocial affections, whether 


they regard ſociety in general, or only ſome- 
E 5 | particular 
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particular modes of it, may be applicable here, 

It is by this principle chiefly that poetry, 
painting, and other affecting arts, transfuſe 
their paſſions from one breaſt to another, and 
are often capable of grafting a delight on 
wretchedneſs, miſery, and death itſelf. It is 
a common oblervation, That objects, which in 
the reality would ſhock, are in tragical and 


ſuch like repreſentations, the ſource of a very 


high ſpecies of pleaſure. This, taken as a fact, 
has been the cauſe of much reaſoning. This ſatis- 


faction has been commonly attributed, firſt, t 
the comfort we receive in conſidering that ſo me- 


lancholy a ftory is no more than a fiction; and 
next, to the contemplation of our own free- 
dom from the evils we ſee repreſented. I am 
afraid it is a practice much too common in en- 
quiiies of this nature, to attribute the cauſe of 
feelings which merely ariſe from the mechanic! 
ſtructure of our bodies, or from the natural 


frame and conſtitution of our minds, fo certain 


corfcluſions of the reaſoning faculty on the 


objects preſented to us; for 1 have ſome reaſon 


to apprehend, that the influence of reaſon in 


producing our paſſions is nothing near ſo ex- 
tenſive as is commonly believed. 


Buurke on the Sublime. 


SE T. H. 
Its ¶fecls in the diſtreſſes of others. 
TO examine this point concerning the ef- 
fect of tragedy in a proper manner, we muſt 


picviouſiy conſider, how we are affected by the 
a feelings 


ef- 
uſt 
he 
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feelings of our fellow. creatures in circumſtances 
of real diſtreſs. I am convinced we have adegree 


of delight, and that no ſmall one, in the real miſ- 


fortunes and pains of others; for let the affec- 
tion be what it will in appearance, if it does 


not make us ſhun ſuch objects, if on the con- 


trary it induces us to approach them, if it 
makes us dwelt upon them, in this cafe I con- 
ceive we - muſt have a delight or pleaſure of 


ſome ſpecies or other, in contemplating objects: 


of this kind. Do we not read the authentic 
hiſtories of ſcenes of this nature with as much 
pleaſure as romances or poems, where the in- 
cidents are fictitious ! The proſperity of noem- 


pire, nor the grandeur of no king, can fo agree- 


ably affect in the reading, as the ruin of the 
ſtate of Macedon, and the diſtreſs of its un- 
happy prince. Such a cataſtrophe touches us 
in hiſtory, as much as the deſtruction of 
Troy does in fable, Our delight in caſes of 
this kind is very greatly heiptitened, if the 
ſufferer be ſome excellent perſon who finks- 
under an unworthy fortune. Scipi and Cato 
are both virtuous characters; but we are more” 
deeply affeted by the vi iolent death of the 
one, and the ruin of the great cauſe head 
hered to, than with the deſerved triumphs ands 
uninterrupted proſperity of the other ; for terror 
is a paſſion which always produces gelight when: 
it does not preſs too cloſe, and pity is a paſſion 
accompanied with pleaſure, becauſe it ariſcs: 
from love and ſocial affection. Waenever we: 
are formed by nature to any active purpoſe,, 
the paſſion which animates us to it, is attended. 
with delight, or a pleafure of ſome kind, let 
the ſubject matter be what it will; and as our 
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Creator has deſigned we ſhould be united toge- 


ther by ſo ſtrong a bond as that of Sympathy, 
he has therefore twiſted along with it a pro- 


portionable quantity of this ingredient ; and 


always in the greateſt proportion where our 
Sympathy is moſt wanted, in the diſtreſſes of 
others. If this paſſion was ſimply painful, we 
ſhould ſhun with the greateſt care, all perſons 
and places that could excite ſuch a paſſion ; as, 
ſome who are ſo far gone in indolence as not 
to endure any ſtrong irnprefſion, actually do. 
But the caſe is widely different with the greater 
part of mankind ; there is no ſpectacle we ſo 
eagerly purſue, as that of ſome uncommon and 


grievous calamity ;z ſo that whether the mis- 


fortune is before gur eyes, or whether they are 
turned back to it in hiſtory, it always touches 
with delight; but it is not an unmixed delight, 
but blended with no ſmall uneaſineſs. The delight 
we have in ſuch things, hinders us from ſhun- 


ning ſcenes of miſery ; and the pain we fee), 


prompts us tc relieve ourſelves in relieving thoſe 
who ſuffer; and all this antecedent to any 
reaſoning, by an inſtinct that works us to its 
own purpoſes, without our concurrence. "IR 
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. I. 
True Taſte defined, and falſe pretences to it expoſed. 


() F all the various ſubjects that have yet exer- 


ciſed the geniuſles of modern writers, that 

— of Taſte has appeared to be the moſt diffi- 
cult to treat; becauſe almoſt all of them have loſt 
themſelves in endeavouring to trace its ſource. 
They have generally indeed referred us for its ori- 
gin to the polite and imitative arts; whereas thoſe 
are rather its offspring, than its parents. Perhaps 
their miſtakes in the treating this delicate ſubject 
may have ariſen from the great reſemblance 
which Falſe Taſte bears to True, which haſty 
and inaccurate obſervers will find as difficult to 
diſtinguiſh, as to diſcern Pinchbeck's metal from 
genuine gold at the firſt tranſient glance. To 
the end therefore that the ideas of our fine 
gentlemen may be ſomewhat more preciſely 
adjuſted upon this important article, I ſhall 
venture to aſſert, that the firſt thing neceſſary 
for thoſe who wiſh to acquire a True Taſte, 
is, to prepare their minds by an early purſuit 
and love of moral order, propriety, and all the 
"my rational 
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rational beauties of a juſt and well- regulated 
condudt. | 2 | 
True Taſte, like good-breeding in behaviour, 
ſeems to be the eaſieſt thing in nature to attain ; 
but yet, where it does not grow ſpontaneouſly, 
it is a plant of all others the moſt difficult to 
cultivate. It muſt be ſown upon a bed of vir- 
gin-ſenſe, and kept perfectly clean of every 
weed that may prevent or retard its growth. It 
was long erroneouſly thought to be an exotic; 
but experience has convinced us that it will bear 
the cold of our moſt northern provinces. I 
could produce inſtances to confirm this afler- 


tion, from almoſt every county of Great Britain 


and Ireland. | | SY 
The folly is, that every man thinks himſelf 
capable of arriving at perfection in this divine 
accompliſhment: but Nature hath not diſpenſed 
her gi'ts in ſuch profuſion. There is but one 
fun to illuminate our earth, while the ſtars that 
twinkle with inferior luſtre are innumerable. 
''Fbus thoſe great geniuſſes that are the perfect 
models of True Taſte, are extremely rare, 
while thouſands daily expoſe themſelves to ruin 
and ridicule by vain and aukward imitations. 


Perhaps to arrive at Taſte in one ſingle 

branch of polite refinement, might not be alto- 
gether ſo fruitleſs an ambition: but the abſurdity 
is to aim at an univerſal Taſte, Now this will 


beſt appear by obſerving what numbers miſcarry 
even in the moſt confined: purſuit of this difficult 
accompliſhment. One ſeeks this coy miſtreſs 
in books and ſtudy ; others. purſue her through 


France, through Italy, nay, through Spain; 


and after all their labours, we have frequently 


ſeen them ridiculguſly enibracing pedantry and 
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foppery with the raptures due alone to Taſte. 
Thus it happens with many deluded travellers 
in the fields of gallantry, who enjoy fancied 
familiarities with women of the firſt rank, 
whoſe names and titles ſtrumpets have aſ- 
ſumed, to deceive the vain, the ignorant, and 
the unwary. | 
It is thought the Bona Dea of the Romans, 
was nothing more than the goddeſs of Taſte. 


Ladies alone were admitted to her myſteries. 
The natural indelicacy indeed of the ſtronger 


ſex ſeems to countenance this opinion; wo- 
men in genera] having finer and more exquiſite 
ſenſations than men; and it is a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the virtues and charms of that 
moſt amiable part of our ſpecies which conſti- 
tutes the moſt eſſential quality of a man of 
Taſte. Who indeed ever knew a mere ſoldier, 
a mere pclitician, a mere ſcholar, to be a man 
of Taſte? 33 | 
Were we to erect a temple to Taſte, every 
Science ſhould furniſh a pillar, every. Virtue- 


ſhould there have an altar, and the three 


Graces ſhould hold the high-prieſthood in com- 
We daily ſee pretenders to this quality endea- 
vouring to diſplay it in a parade of dreſs and 
equipage; but theſe, alas! can only produce 
a beau. We ſee others ſet up for it amongſt 
cards and dice; but theſe can create nothing 
better than a gameſter. Others in brothels, 
which only form a debauchee. Some have 
Tun for it at New-matket; ſome have drank for 
it at the King's-arms : the former, to their 
great ſurprize, have acquired only the title of 
good jockeys, the latter of jolly Bucks, There 
: are 
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are many who aim at it in literary compoſi- 
tions, and gain at moſt the character of intrud- 
ing authors. 

However, this general Purſuit of Taſte has 
its uſes : thoſe numbers who go in queſt of it, 


where it is never to be found, ſerve at leaſt as fo 


many marks that teach us to avoid ſteering the 
fame unſucceſsful courſe. 
The plain truth of the matter is, a houſe 


filled with fine pictures, the fideboard loaded 


with maſly plate, the ſplendid equipage, with 


all the hey-dukes, pages and ſervants that at- 
tend it, do not entitle the noſſeſſor to be called 
a Man of Taſte: they only bring with them 


either anxicty or contempt to thoſe whoſe rank. 
and fortunes are not equal to ſuch oſtentation. 


I will be bold to ſay therefore, notwithſtanding 
fome readers will doubtleſs look upon me 


as an unpoliſhed Vandal, that the beſt in- 


ſtance any man can give of his Taſte, is to ſhew- 


that be has too much delicacy to reliſh any 


thing ſo low andlittle, as the purchaſe of ſuper- 
Muities, at another's coſt, or with his own ruin. 
At leaſt the placid fatisfation of that man's 
heart, who prudently meaſures his expences, . 


and confines his deſires within the circle of his 
annual revenue, begets that well- ordered diſ- 


poſition of mind, without which it is impoſ- 


ſible to merit the character of a man of Juſt re- 


ned Taſte. 
Certain it is, that he beſt diſcovers the juſt- 


: neſs of his Taſte, who beſt knows how to pur- 
ſue and ſecure the moſt ſolid and laſting happi- 
neſs. Now where ſhall we look for this, with - 


ſo much probability of finding it, as in tempe- 


Tance and TAP of mind, in ſocial and 
domeſlic | 
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domeſtic enjoyments ? Are not theſe the firſt 
and moſt eſſential objeas of Taſte? Certainly 
they are, and when a man has once acquired 
theſe, he may, if fortune and nature have pro- 
perly qualified him, launch out into a more ex- 


tenſive compaſs, and diſplay his genius in a lar- 
ger Circle. = The World. 


S E FT. I 
A vague term. 
TASTE is at preſent the darling idol 


of the polite world, and the world of lets 


ters; and, indeed, ſeems to be conſidered as 
the quinteſſence of almoſt all the arts. and ſci- 
ences. The fine ladies and gentlemen dreſs 


with Taſte ; the architects, whether Gothic or 


Chineſe, build with Taſte ; the poets write 
with Tafte ; critics read with Taſte ; the 
painters paint with Taſte ; and in ſhort, fidlers, 


players, fingers, dancers, and mechanics them- 


ſelves, are the ſons and daughters of Taſte. 
Yet in this amazing ſuperabundancy of Taſte, 
few can ſay what it really is, or what the word 
itſelf ſignifies, Should I attempt to define it in the 
ſtyle of a connoiſſeur, I muſt run over the names 
of all the famous poets, painters, and ſculptors, 
ancient and modern; and after having pom- 
pouſly harangued on the excellencies of Apelles, 
Phidias, Praxiteles, Angelo, Rubens, Pouſſin, 
and Dominichino, with a word or two on all 
taſteful compoſitions, ſuch as thoſe of Homer, 


Virgil, Taſſo, Dante, and Ariofto, I ſhould 


leave the reader in wonder of my profound 


erudition, and as little informed as before. 
| But 
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But as deep learning, though more flaming 
and pompous, is perhaps not always ſo uſeful 
as common ſenſe, I ſhall endeavour to get at 
the true meaning of the word Taſte, by con- 
fidering what it uſually imports in familiar 
writings and ordinary converſation. | 
It is ſuppoſed by Locke, and other cloſe rea- 
ſ>ners, that words are intended as ſigns of our 
ideas: but daily experience will convince us, 
that words are often uſed to expreſs no ideas at 
all, Thus many perſons who talk perpetually 
of Taſte, throw it out as a mere expletive, 
without any meaning annexed to it. Bardolph, 
when demanded the meaning of the word ac- I 
commodated, wiſely explains it by ſaying, "that 
% accommodated, Sir, is—a—a—a—accom- 4 
& modated, Sir, as if one ſhould ſay—a—ac- 
„ commodated :” and if, in like manner, you ' 
aſk one of theſe people, What is Taſte ? they 
will tell you that © Taſte is a kind of a fort of 
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2 —2—2—; in ſhort, Taſte is Taſte.” Theſe 
talkers muſt be conſidered as abſolute blanks in 
converſation, ſince it is impoſſible to learn the 
explanation of a term from them, as they cn |# 
give no determinate meaning to any expreſſion. i 
Among men of ſenſe, whoſe words carry IU 
meaning in their ſound, Taſte is commonly I 
| uſed in one of theſe two ſignifications: Firſt, 
when they give any perſon the appellation of a 
Man of Taſte, they would intimate that he 
has a turn for the polite arts, as well as the leſſer 
elegancies of life; and that from his natural 
bent to thoſe ſtudies, and his acquired know-_ 
ledge in them, he is capable of diſtinguiſhing 
what is good or bad in any thing of that kind 
ſubmitted to his judgment. The * 
| other 
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other times implied by a Man of Taſte is, that 
he is not only fo far an adept in thoſe matters 


as to be able to judge of them accurately, but 


is alſo poſſeſſed of the faculty of executing 
them gracefully, Theſe two ſignifications will 
perhaps be more eaſily conceived, and clearly 
illuſtrated, when applied to our Senſual Taſte. 


The Man of Taſte, according to the firſt, may 


be conſidered as a Bon Vivant, who is fond of 
the diſhes before him, and diſtinguiſhes nicely 
what is ſavoury and delicious, or flat and inſipid, 


in the ingredients of each: according to the 


ſecond, he may be regarded as the cook, who 
from knowing what things will mix well toge- 

ther, and diſtinguiſhing by a nice Taſte when 
he was arrived at that happy mixture, is able to 


compoſe ſuch exquiſite diſhes, 


Both theſe ſignifications of the word will be 


found agreeable to the following definition of 


it, which I have ſomewhere ſeen, and is the 


only juſt deſcription of the term, that I ever re- 


member to have met with: © Taſte conſiſts in a 
nice harmony between the fancy and the judg- 


ment.” The moſt chaſtiſed judgment, without 


genius, can never conſtitute a man of Taſte ; 
and the moſt luxuriant imagination unregulated 
by judgment, will only carry us into wild and 
extravagant deviations from it. To mix oil, 


vinegar, butter, milk, eggs, &c. incoherently 


together, would make an o io not to be re- 
liſhed by any palate ; and the man who has no 
goũt for delicacies himſelf, will never compoſe 


2 good diſh, though he ſhould ever ſo ſtrictly 


adhere to the rules of La Chapelle, Hannah 
Glaſſe, and Martha Bradley. Connoiſſeur. 
| SECT, 
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s E C T. m. 
Its criterion in relation to fine ꝛoriting. 


THE charms of the fine arts are 
literally derived from the Author of all nature, 
and founded in the original frame and conſti- 
tution of the human mind. Accordingly, the 
general principles of Faſte are common to our 
waole ſpecies, and ariſe fram that internal ſenſe 
of beauty which every man, in ſome degree at 
leaſt, evidently poſſeſſes. No rational mind 
can be ſo wholly void ef all perceptions of this 
ſort, as to be capable of contemplating the 
various objects that ſurround himy with one 
equal coldneſs and indifference; There are 
_ certain forms which muſt neceſſarily fill the 
ſoul with agreeable ideas; and the is inſtantly 
determined in her approbation of them, pre- 


vious to all reaſoning concerning their uſe and 
convenience. It is upon theſe general principles, 


that what is called fine taſte in the arts is 

founded ; and conſequently is by no means ſo 
precarious and unſettled an idea as you choole 
to defcribe it. The truth is, Taſte is nothing 
more than this univerſal fenſe of beauty, ren- 
dered more exquiſite by genius, and more 
correct by cultivation: and it is from the ſim- 
ple and original ideas of this ſort, that the mind 
learns to form her judgment of the higher and 
more complex kinds. Accordingly, the whole 
circle of the imitative and oratorical arts is go- 
verned by the ſame general rules of criticiſm ; 
and to prove the certainty of theſe with re- 
: ſpeck 
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ſpect to any one of them, is to eſtablifh their 
validity with regard to all the reſt. I will there- 
fore conſider the criterion of Taſte in relation 
to fine writing. 

Each ſpecies of compoſition has its diſtinct 
perfections: and it would require a much 
larger compaſs than a letter affords, to prove 


their reſpective beauties to be derived from truth 
and nature; and conſequently reducible to 2 


regular and preciſe ſtandard. I will only men- 
tion therefore thoſe general properties which 
are eſſential to them all, and without which 
they muſt neceſſarily be defective in their ſe- 
veral kinds. Theſe, I think, may be com- 
prehended under uniformity in the deſign, 


variety and reſemblance in the metaphors and 


ſimilitudes, together with propriety and har- 
mony in the diction. Now ſome or all of 
theſe qualities conſtantly attend our ideas of 


beauty, and neceſſarily raiſe that agreeable per- 


ception of the mind, in what object ſoever they 
appear. The charms of fine compoſition then, 
are fo far from exiſting only in the heated ima- 
gination of an enthuſiaſtic admirer, that they 
reſult from the conſtitution of Nature herſelf. 
And perhaps the principles of eriticiſm are as 
certain and indiſputable, even as thoſe of the 
mathematics. Thus, for inſtance, that order 
is preferable to confuſion, that harmony is more 
pleaſing than diſſonance, with ſome few other 
axioms upon which the ſcience is built; are 
truths which ſtrike at once upon the mind with 
the ſame force of conviction, as that the whole 


is greater than any of its parts, or, that if from 


equals you take away equals, the remainder 
will be equal. And in both caſes, the _ 
| | | itions 
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ſitions which reſt upon theſe plain and obvious 
maxims, ſeem equally capable of the ſame evi- 


dence of demonſtration. 


But as every intellectual, as well as animal 


faculty is improved and ſtrengthened by exer- 
cife ; the more the ſoul exerts this her internal 
| ſenſe of beauty upon any particular object, the 
more ſhe will enlarge and refine her reliſh of 


that peculiar ſpecies. For this reaſon the works 


of thoſe great maſters, whoſe performances have 
been long and generally admired, ſupply a far- 
ther criterion of fine taſte, equally fixed and 
certain as that which is immediately derived 
from Nature herſelf. The truth is, fine writing 
is only the art of raiſing agreeable ſenſations of 


the intellectual kind; and therefore, as by ex- 


a mining thoſe original forms which are adapted 
to awaken this perception jn the mind, we learn 
what are thoſe qualities, which conſtitute beauty 
in general; ſo by obſerving the peculiar in- 


ſtruction of thoſe compoſitions of genius which 
have always pleaſed, we perfect our idea of fine 


writing in particular. It is this united appro- 
bation, in perſons of different ages and of va- 
rious characters and languages, that Longinus 
has made the teſt of the true Sublime; and he 


might with equal juſtice have extended the 
ſame criterion to all the inferior excellencies of 


elegant compoſition. Thus the deference paid. 
to the performances of the great maſters of 
antiquity, is fixed upon juſt and ſolid reaſons : 
it is not beczuſe Ariftotle and Horace have 
given us the rules of criticiſm, that we ſubmit 
to their authority; it is becauſe thoſe rules are 
derived from works which have been diſtin- 
guiſhed by the uninterrupted admiration of all 
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the more improved part of e from theit 
catlieſt appearance down to this preſent hour. 
For whatever, through a long ſeries of ages, 
has been univerſally eſteemed as beautiful, can- 
not but be conformable to our juſt and natural 
ideas of beauty. 

The oppoiition, however, which ſometimes 
divides the opinion of thoſe whoſe judgments 
may be ſuppoſed equal and -perfect, is urged as 
a powerful objection againſt the reality of a 
fixed canon of criticiſm : it is a proof, you 
think, that after all which can be ſaid of fine 
taſle, it muſt ultimately be reſolved into the pe- 
culiar reliſh of each individual, But this di- 
verſity of ſentiments wil! not, of itſelf, deſtroy 
the evidence of the criterion ; ſince the ſame 
effect may be produced by numberleſs other 
cauſes, A thouſand accidental circumſtances 
may concur in counteracting the force of the 
rule, even allowing it to be ever ſo fixed and 
invariable, when left in its free and uninflu- 
enced ſtate. Not to mention that falſe bia's 
which party or per ſonal diſlike may fix upon 
the mind, the moſt unprejudiced critic will 
find it difficult to diſengage himſelf entirely from 
thoſe partial affections ia favour of particular 
beauties, to which either the general courſe of 
his ſtudies, or the peculiar caſt of his temper, 
may have rendered him moſt ſenſible. But as 
perfection in any works of genius reſults from 
the united beauty and propriety of its ſeveral 
diſtinct parts, and as it is impoſſible that any 
human compoſition ſhould poſſeſs all thoſe qua- 
lities in their higheſt and moſt ſovereign degree; 


the mind, when ſhe pronounces judgment upon 
any piece of this ſort, is * to decide of its 
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merit, as thoſe circumſtances which ſhe moſt 
admires, either prevail or are deficient. Thus, 
for inſtance, the excellency of the Roman ma- 
ſters in painting, conſiſts in beauty of deſign, 
nobleneſs of attitude, and delicacy of expreſ- 
fion ; but the charms of good colouring are 
wanting. On the contrary, the Venetian ſchool 
is ſaid to have neglected deſign a little too much; 
but at the ſame time has been more attentive to 
the grace and harmony of well-diſpoſed lights 
and ſhades. Now it will be admitted by all 
_ admirers of this noble art, that no compoſition 


of the pencil can be perfect, where either of 


theſe qualities are abſent ; yet the moſt ac- 
compliſhed judge may be ſo particularly ſtruck 
with one or other of theſe excellences, in pre- 
ference to the reſt, as to be influenced in his 


cenſure or applauſe of the whole tablature, by 


the predominancy or deficiency of his favourite 


beauty. Something of this kind {where the 


meaner prejudices do not operate) is ever, [ 
am perſuaded, the occafion of that diverſity of 
ſentences which we cccafionally hear pro- 
nounced by the moſt improved judges, on the 
ſame piece. But this only ſhews, that much 
caution is neceſſary to give a fine Taſte its full 
and unobſtructed effect; not that it is in itſelf 
_ uncertain and precarious. Fitzo/borne's Leiters. 
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Nat unworthy of an hero, 


T F Tezrs are arguments 6f cowardice, what 
1 ſhall I fay of Homer's hero? Shall Achilles 
paſs for timotous becauſe he wept, and wept on 
leſs occaſions than Eneas? Herein Virgil mutt 
be granted to have excelled his maſter. For 
once both heroes are deſcribed lamenting their 
loſt loves : Briſeis was taken away by force 
from the Grecian ; Creuſa was loſt forever to 


her huſband. But Achilles went roaring along 


the ſalt ſea-ſhore, and like a booby was com- 
plaining to his mother, when he ſhould have 
revenged his injury by his arms, Eneas took a 
nobler courſe ; for having ſecured his father and 
ſon, he repeated all his former dange:s to 
have found his wife, if ſhe had been above 
ground. 3 | 
And here your lordſhip may obſerve the 
addreſs of Virgil; it was not for nothing that 
this paſſage was related with all theſe tender 
circumſtances. Eneas told it ; Dido heard it. 


That he had been ſo affectionate a huſband, 


was no ill argument to the coming dowager, 
that he might prove as kind to her. Virgil 
has a thouſand ſecret beauties, though I have 


not leiſure to remark them. 


Vol. IV. | G Segrais 


his pilot Palinurus; the untimely death of 


C 


Segrais, on this ſubject of a hero ſhedding 
tears, obſerves, that hiſtorians commend Alex- 
ander for weeping, when he read the mighty 
actions of Achilles; and Julius Cæſar is like- 
wiſe praiſed, when, out of the ſame noble envy, 
he wept at the victories of Alexander. But if 
we obſerve more cloſely, we ſhall find that the 
tears of Eneas were always on a laudable occa- 
ſion. Thus he wecps out of compaſſion and 
tenderneſs of nature, when in the temple of 


Carthage he beholds the pictures of his friends, 


who ſacrificed their lives in defence of their 
country, He deplores the lamentable end of 


young Pallas his confederate; and the ref}, 


" which I omit. Yet even for theſe tears, his 


wretched critics dare condemn him. They 
make Eneas little better than a kind of St. 
Swithin's hero, always raining, One of theſe 


_ cenſors is bold enough to arraign him of cow- 


ardice, when, in the beginning of the EFirſt 

Book, he not only weeps, but trembles at an 

approaching ſtorm : » 

| Eutempls Eneee ſolvuntur frigore niembra : 
Ingemit & duplices tenclens ad ſydera palmas, c. 


But to this I have anſwered formerly, that 


his fear was not for himſelf, but his people. 
And what can give a ſovereign a better com- 
mendation, or recommend a hero more to the 
affection of the reader ? They were threatened 
with a tempeſt, and he wept ; he was promiſed 


Itely, and therefore he prayed for the accom- 
pliſhment of that promiſe. Ajl this in the be- 


ginning of a ſtorm; therefore he ſhewed the 


more early pizty, and the quicker ſenſe of com- 
. | paſſion, 
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paſſion. Thus ck I] have urged elſewhere 


e in the defence of Virgil; and ſince I have been 

1 informed by Mr. Moy}, a young gentleman 

7 whom I can never ſufficiently commend, that 
the ancients accounted drowning an accurſed 

. death. So that if we grant him to have been 

* afraid, he had juſt occaſion for that fear, both 

N in relation to himſelf, and to his ſubjects. 

0 5 | | Dryden, 
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A frurce of the ſublime. 


; N O paſſion ſo effectually rovs the mind 
5 of all its powers of acting and reaſoning, 
| as Fear; for Fear being an apprehenſion of 
pain or death, it operates in a manner that 
| reſembles actual pain. Whatever therefore is 


at : a : 

e. terrible with regard to ſight, is ſublime too, 
5 whether this cauſe of Terror be endued with 
de Steatneſs of dimenſions or not; for it is im- 


g boſfible to look on any thing as trifling or con- 
g temptible, that may be dangerous. There are 
many animals, who, though far from being 


15 large, are yet capable of raiſing ideas of the 
he ſublime, becauſe they are contidered as ob- 
eds of Terror; as ſerpents and poiſonous ani- 
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mals of almoſt all kinds. Even to things of 
great dimenſions, if we annex any adventitious 
idea of Terror, they become without compa- 
riſon greater. An even plain of a vaſt extent 
on land, is certainly no mean idea; the proſ. 
pect of ſuch a plain may be as extenſive as: 
proſpect of the ocean; but can it ever fill the 
mind with any thing ſo great as the ocean it- i 
ſelf? This is owing to ſeveral cauſes, but 
it is owing to none more than to this, that the 
ocean is an object of no ſmall Terror. 7 
Bourſe on the Subliny, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


That it ought not to be 22 


E A STS of prey, and I believe of al 
other kinds, in their natural ſtate of Being 
divide their time between action and reſt, The! 
are always at work, or aſleep, In ſhort, thei 
waking hours are wholly. taken up in feckin 
alter their food, or in conſuming it. The hu 
man ipecies only, to the great reproach of ol 
natures, are filled with complaints, that“ the d. 
hangs heavy on them, that they know not whi 


to do with themſelves, that they are al a l 
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how to paſs away their time, with many of the 
like ſhameful mumurs, which we often find in 
the mouths of thoſe who are ſtyled reaſonable 
beings, How monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions 
among creatures, who have the labours of the 
mind, as well as thoſe of the body, to furniſh 
them with proper employments; who, beſides 


the buſineſs of their proper callings and profeſ- 
© ſions, can apply themſelves to the duties of reli- 
gion, to meditation, to the reading of uſeful 
books, to diſcourſe; in a word, who ma 

 exeiciſe themſelves in the unbounded purſuits 
of knowledge and virtue, and every hour of 
their lives make themſelves wiler or better than 
they were before. | 


After having been taken up fer ſome time in 


this courſe of thought, I diverted myſelf with a 


book, according to my uſual cuſtom, ia order 
to unbend my mind before 1 went to ſleep. The 
book I made uſe of on this occaſion was Lucian, 
where I amuſed my thoughts for about an hour 
among the Dialogues of the Dead, which in all 
probability produced the following dream. 

I was conveyed, methought, into the en- 
trance of the infernal regions, where I ſaw Rha- 
damanthus, one of the judges of the dead, ſeated 
on bis tribunal. On his left hand ſtood the 
keeper of Erebus, on his right the keeper of 
Eiyfium. I was told he ſat upon women that 
day, there being ſeveral of the ſex lately arrived, 
who had not yet their manſions aſſigned them. 
I was ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every one of 
them the ſame queſtion, namely, What they had 


been doing? Upon this queſtion being propoſed 


to the whole aſſembly, they ſtared one upon ano- 
ther, as not knowing what to anſwer. He 
— ES -- then 


r 


deen doing ail this while?” „ Doing 


| Jett hand to take her into cuſtody. 
madam, ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a 


ſoft and languifhing airs I think you ſet out for 
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then interropatedeach ofthem ſeparately, “ Ma- 


dam, ſays he to the firſt of them, you have been 


upon the earth about fifty years; what have you 
, ſays ſhe, 


really 1 don't know what I have been eng: 1 


deſire I may have time given me to recollect.” 
After about half an hour's pauſe ſhe told him, 


that ſhe had been playing at Crimp ; upon which 


Rhadamanthus beckoned to the Keeper on his 
& And you, 


this place in your nine-and-twentieth year, 
what have you been doing ai} this while?“ 1 
had a great deal of bulineis on my hands, ſays 
the, being taken up the firſt twelve years of my 
life in dreffing a jointed baby, and all the re- 
maining part of it in reading plays and ro- 
mances.” „ Very well, ſays he, you have em- 
ployed your time to good purpole. Away 
with her.” "The next was a plain country-wo- 
man: Well, miſtreſs, fays Rhadamanthus, and 


| what, have you been doing?“ ( An't pleaſe your 
worlhip, ſays ſhe, I did not live quite forty 
years, and in that time brought my huſband fe- 
ven daughters, made him nine thouſand cheeſes, 


and left my eldeſt girl with kim, to look after 


His houſe in my abſence, and who I may ven- 
ture to ſay is as pretty a houſewife as any in the 


country.” Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the ſimpli- 
City of the good woman, and ordered the keeper 
of Elyſium to take her into his care.“ And you 


fair lady, ſays he, what have you deen doing 
| theſe hve-and-thirty years?“ „ have been do- 


ing no hurt, I affure you, fir, ſaid ſhe.” “That 


is well, . he, but what good have you been 
| doing?” 
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doing?“ The lady was in great confuſion at this 
queſtion; and not knowing what to anſwer, the 
two keepers Jeaped out to ſeize her at the {ame 
” time; the one took her by the hand to convey 
ber to Elyſium, the other caught hold of her to 
carry her away to Erebus. But Rhadaman- 
thus obſerving an ingenuous modeſty in her 
countenance and behaviour, bid them both let 
her looſe, and ſet her aſide for a re- examination 


when he was more at leiſuze. An old woman 


of a proud and four look, preſented herſelf next to 
| the bar, and being afked what ſhe had been doing, 
| * Truly, ſays ſhe, Ilived threeſcore and ten years | 
in a very wicked world, and was fo angry at 
the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, that I 


paſt moſt of my laft years in condemning the 


| follies of the times; I was every day blaming the 
| filly conduct of people about me, in order to 
deter thoſe I converſed with from falling into 
the like errors and miſcarriages.” Very well, 


ſays Rhadamanthus, but did you keep the ſame 
watchful eye over your own actions?” Why 


3 truly, ſays ſhe, I was ſo taken up with publiſh- 
ing the faults of others, that I had no time to 


conlider my own.” Madam, ſays Rhadaman- 
thus, be pleaſed to file off to the left, and make 


room for the venerable matron that ſtands be- 


hind you. Old gentlewoman, ſays he, I think 
you are fourſcore ? You have heard the queſtion, 
what have you been doing ſo long inthe world?“ 
„Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing what I 
ſhould not have done, but I had made a firm re- 
ſolution to have changed my life, if I had not 
been ſnatched off by an untimely end.“ ** Madam, 


f ſays he, you will pleaſe to follow your leader, 


and ſpying another of the ſame age, interro- 
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gated her in the ſame form. To which the 


_ matron replied, “ I have been the wife of a huſ- 


band who was as dear to me in his old age as in 
his youth. I have been a mother, and very 


happy in my children, whom I endeavoured to 


bring up in every thing that is good. My eldeſt 
fon is bleit by the poor, and beloved by every 
one that knows him. I lived within my own 


family, and left it much more wealthy than J 
found it.” Rhadamanthus, who knew the value 


of the old lady, ſmiled upon her in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the keeper of Elyſium, who knew his 
ofhce, reached out his hand to her. He no 
fooner touched her but her wrinkles vaniſhed, 


her cyes ſparkled, her cheeks glowed with 


bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full bloom and 
beauty, A young womay obſerving: that this 
oAcer, who conducted the happy to Elyſium, 


was ſo great a beautifier, longed to be in his 


hand; fo that preſſing through the croud, ſhe 


Vas the next that appeared at the bar. And be- 


ing aſked what ſhe had been doing the five-and- 


twenty years that ſhe had paſt in the world, « I 
have.endeavoured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to 
years of diſcretion, to make myſelf lovely and 


gain admirers. In order to it I paſt my time in 


bottiing up May-dew, inventing white-waſhes, 


mixing colours, cutting out patches, conſult- 


ing my glaſs, ſuiting my complexion, tearing 


off my tucker, ſinking my ftays”———Rhaga- 
manthus, without hearing her out, gave the 
ſign to take her off, Upon the approach of the 
keeper cf Erebus her colour faded, her face was 
puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole perſon 
loſt in deformity. 
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I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound of 
a whole troop of females that came forward 


laughing, ſinging and dancing. I was very de- 
firous to know the reception they would meet 


q with, and withal was very apprehenſive that 
> Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their mirth : but at 


their nearer approach the noiſe grew ſo very 
great that it awakened me. | 

I lay ſome time reflecting in myſelf on the 
oddneſs of this dream, and could not forbear 
aſking my own heart, what I was doing ? I an- 
ſwered myſelf, that I was writing Guardians. 
If my readers make as good a uſe of this work 
as I deſigned they ſhould, I hope it will never 
be imputed to me as a work that is vain and un- 


profitable. 2 


I ſhall conclude with recommending to them 
the ſame ſhort ſelf-examination. If every one 
of them frequently lays his hand upon his heart, 


and conſiders what he is doing, it will check 


him in all the idle, or, what is worſe, the vicious 
moments of life, lift up his mind when it is 
running on in a ſeries of indifferent actions, and 
encourage him when he is engaged in thoſe 
which are virtuous and laudable; in a word, 
it will very much alleviate that guilt, which the 
beſt of men have reaſon to acknowledge in their 


daily confeſſions, “of leaving undone thoſe things 
which they ought to have done, and of doing 


thoſe things which they ought not to have done. 
| Guardian. 
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Compared with Epic poetry. 


0 raiſe, and afterwards to . the paſ- 
lions; to purge the ſoul from pride, by 
tle examples of human miſeries which befal 
the preateſt ; in few words, to expel arrogance 
ard introduce compaſſion, are the greateſt ef- 
fects of Tragedy. Great, I muſt confeſs, if they 
were altogetner as laſting as they are pompous. 
But are babits to be introduced at three hours 
warning? Are radical diſeaſes ſo ſuddenly re- 
moved? A mountebank may promiſe ſuch a 
cure, but a ſkiltul phyſician will not undertake it. 
An Epic poem is not ſo much in haſte; it works 
letfurely ; the changes which it makes are flow ; 
but the cure is likely to be more perfect. The 
ef}: Cts of Tragedy, as I ſaid, are too violent to 
| be laſting. If it be anſwered, That for this rea- 
Jon 1 "ragedis es are often to de ſeen, and the doſe 
to be repeated ; this is tacitly to conſeſs, that 
there is more vittue in one heroick poem, than 
in many Tragedies. A man is humbled one 
day, and his price returns the next. Chymical 
mecicines ate obſerved to relieve oftener than to 
cute; for 'tis the nature of ipirits to make ſwift 
imp: 3 but not deep. Galenical decoctions, 
to which 1 may properly compare an Epic poem, 

have 
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have more of body in hem; ; they work by their 
ſubſtance and their weight. It is one reaſon of 
Ariſtotle's to prove that Tragedy is the more 
noble, becauſe it turns in a ſhorter compaſs; 
the whole action being circumſcribed within the 
ſpace of four-and-twenty nours. He might 
prove as well that a muſhroom 1s to be prefered 
before a peach, becauſe it ſhoots up in the com- 
_ paſs of anight. A chariot may be driven round 
the Pillar in lefs (pace than a large machine, be- 
cauſe the bulk is not ſo great. Is the moon a more 
noble planet than Saturn, becauſe ſhe makes 
her revolution in leſs than thirty days; and he 
in little leſs than thirty years? Both their orbs 
are in proportion to their ſeveral magnitudes ; 
and, conſequently, the quicknels or llowneſs of 
their motion, and the time of their circumvolu- 
tions, is no argument of the greater or leſs per- 
fection. And beſides, what virtue is there in a 
Tragedy, which is not contained in an Epic 
poem? where pride is humbled, virtue reward- 
ed, and vice puniſhed ; and thoſe more amply 
treated, than the narrowneſs of the drama can 
admit? The ſhining quality of an Epic hero, 
his magnanimity, his conſtancy, his patience, 
his piety, or whatever characteriſtical virtue his 
poet gives him, raiſes firſt our admiration : we 
are naturally prone to imitate what we admire; 
and frequent acts produce a habit. If the he- 
ro's chief quality be vicious, as, for example, 
the choler and obſtinate deſire of vengeance in 
Achilles, yet the moral is inſtructive: and be- 
| fides, we are informed in the very propoſition 
| of the Iliad, that this anger was pernicious ; that 
it brought a thouſand ills on the Grecian camp. 


The courage of Achilles is $ propoled to imitation, 
: | not 
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not his pride and difobedience to his general, 
nor his brutal cruelty to his dead enemy, nor 
the ſelling his body to his father: we abhor thoſe 
actions while we read them, and what we abhor 
we never imitate : the poet only ſhews them, 
like rocks or quick-ſands, to be ſhnnned. 
By this example the criticks have concluded, 
that it is not neceſſary the manners of the hero 
ſhould be virtuous. They are poetically good, 
if they are of apiece. Though where a character 
of perfect virtue is ſet before us, tis more Jove- 
Jy ; for there the whole hero is to be imitated, 
This is the Eneas of Virgil: this is that idea 
of perfection in an Epic poem, which painters 
and ſtatuaries have only in their minds, and 
which no hands are able to expreſs. Theſe are 
the beauties of a God in a human body. When 
the pictute of Achilles is drawn in Tragedy, he 
is taken with thoſe warts and moles, and hard 
feztures, by thoſe who repreſent him on the 
itage, or he is no more Achilles; for his crea- 
tor Homer has ſo deſcribed him. Yet even 
thus he zppears a perfect hero, though an im- 
perſect character of virtue. Horace paints him 
after Homer, and delivers him to be copied on 
the ſtage with all thoſe imperfections ; there- 
fore they are either not faults in an heroick poem, 
or faults common to the drama. After all, on 
the whole metits of the cauſe it muſt be ac- 
knowledzed, that the Epic poem is more for the 
manners, and Tragedy for the paſſions. The 
 paiFons, as J have ſaid, are violent; and acute 
giſtempeis require medicines of a ſtrong and 
{needy operation. II] habits of the mind and 
chronical diſeaſes are to be corrected by degrees, 


and cuied by alteratives : wherein though purges 
| EY are 
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are ſometimes neceſſary, yet diet, good air, 


and moderate exerciſe, have the greateſt part. 


The matter being thus ſtated, it will appear that 


both forts of poetry are of uſe for their proper 


ends. The ſtage is active, the Epic poem works 
at greater leiſure, yet is ated too, when need 


requires: ſor dialogue is imitated by the dra- 


ma, from the more active parts of it. One 
puts off a fit like the quinquina, and relieves us 
only for a time; the other roots out the diſ- 
temper, and gives a healthful habit. The ſun 
enlightens and chears us, diſpels fogs, and 
warms the ground with his daily beams; but the 
corn is ſowed, increaſes, is ripened, and reaped 


for uſe in proceſs of time, and its proper ſeaſon. 


I proceed from the greatneſs of the action to the 

diznity of the actors; I mean, to the perſons 
employed in both poems. There likewiſe Tra- 
gedy will be ſeen to borrow from the Epopee ; 
and that which borrows is always of leſs dignity, 


becauſe it has not of its own. A ſubject, ?tis 


true, may lend to his ſovereign ; but the act of 
borrowing makes the king inferior, becauſe he 
wants, and the ſubject ſupplies. And ſuppoſe the 
perſons of the drama wholly fabulous, or of the 
poet's invention, yet heroic poetry gave him the 
examples of that invention; becauſe it was 
firſt, and Homer the common father of the 
ſtage. I know not of any one advantage which 


| Tragedy can boaſt above heroic poetry, but 
that it is repreſented to the view, as well as 


read; and inſtructs in the cloſet, as well as on 
the theatre. This is an unconteſted excellence, 
and a chief branch of its prerogative; yet 1 may 


be allowed to ſay without partiality, that herein 
the actors ſhare the poet's praiſe. Your lordſhip. 


knows 


—— 
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| knows ſome modern T ragedies whichare beauti- 


ful on the ſtage, and yet I am confident you 


would not read them. Tryphon the ſtationer 
complains they are ſeldom aſked for in his ſhop, 
The poet who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is damned 


in the ruelle; nay more, he is not eſteemed a 


good poet, by thoſe who ſee and hear his extra- 


vagancies with delight. They are a fort of 
ſtately fuſtian and lofty childiſhneſs. Nothing 
but nature can give a fincere pleaſure : where 
that 1s not imitated, * tis groteſque painting; the 
fine woman ends in a fiſh s tail, Dryden. 


eee eee eee 
CHAP; V 
TRANSLATIONS, 


Hiſtory of. 


MONG the ſtudies which have exerciſed 
the ingenious and the learned for more 
than three centuries, none has been more dili- 
gently or more ſucceſsfully cultivated than the 
art of tranſlation ; by which the impediments 
which bar the way to ſcience are, in ſome mea- 
ſure, removed, and the multiplicity of languages 


becomes leſs a 


Of every other kind of writing the ancients. 


ve en us _— which all ſucceeding ages 
bave 
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have laboured to imitate; but tranſlation may 


juſtly be claimed by the moderns as their own. 
In the firſt ages of the world inſtruction was 
commonly oral, and learning traditional, and 
what was not written could not be tranſlated. 
When alphabetical writing made the convey- 
ance of opinions and the tranſmiſſion of events 
more eaſy and certain, literature did not flouriſh 
in more than one country at once, or diſtant 
nations had little commerce with each other ; 
and thoſe few whem curioſity ſent abroad in 
queſt of improvement, delivered their acquiſi- 
tions in their own manner, deſirous perhaps to 
be conſidered as the inventors of that which they 
| had learncd from others. 

The Greeks for a time travelled into Egypt, 
but they tranſlated no books from the Egyptian 
language; and when the Macedonians had 
overthrown the empire of Perſia, the countries 
that became ſubject to the Grecian dominion 
ſtudied only the Grecian literature. The books 
of the conquered nations, if they had any a- 
mong them, ſunk in oblivion; Greece con- 
ſidered herſelf as the miſtreſs, if not as the pa- 


rent of arts, her language contained all that was 


ſuppoſed to be known, and, except the ſacred 
writings of the Old Teſtament, I know not that 
the library of Alexandria adopted any thing 
from a foreign tongue. = 

The Romans confeſſed themſelves the ſcho- 


lars of the Greeks, and do not appear to have 


expected, what has ſince happened, that the 
ignorance of ſucceeding ages would prefer them 
to their teachers. Every man who in Rome 
aſpired to the praile of literature, thought it ne- 

ceſſary to learn Greek, and had no need of ver- 
| lions 
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ſions when they could ſtudy the originals. Tran- 


flation, however, was not wholly neglected. 


Dramatick poems could be underſtood by the 


people in no language but their own, and the 
Romans were ſometimes entertained with the 
tragedies of Euripides and the comedies of Me- 
nander. Other works were ſometimes attempt- 
ed; in an old ſcholiaſt there is mention of a La- 
tin Iliad, and we have not wholly loſt Tully's 
verſion of the poem of Aratus; but it does not 
appear that any man grew eminent by inter- 
preting another, and perhaps it was more fre- 


quent to tranſlate for exerciſe or amuſement, 
than for fame. | | 


The Arabs were the firſt nation who felt the 
ardour of tranſlation : when they had ſubdued 
the eaſtern provinces of the Greek empire, they 


found their captives wiſer than themſelves, and 


made haſte to relieve their wants by imparted 
knowledge. They diſcovered that many might 
grow wiſe by the labour of a few, and that im- 


provements might be made with ſpeed, when 


they had the knowledge of former ages in their 
own language. They therefore made haſte to 
lay hold on medicine and philoſophy, and turned 
their chief authors into Arabick. Whether they 
attempted the poets is not known; their literary 
zeal was vehement, but it was ſhort, and pro- 


bably expired before they had time to add the 
arts of elegance to thoſe of neceſſity. _ . 


The ſtudy of ancient literature was interrupt- 


ed in Europe by the irruption of the northern 


nations, who ſubverted the Roman empire, and 


erected new kingdoms with new languages. It 


is not ſtrange, that ſuch confuſion ſhould ſuſ- 
pend literary attention; thoſe who loſt, => 
: EE thoſe 
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thoſe who gained dominion, had immediate dif- 
ficulties to encounter and immediate mileries to 
redreſs, and had little leiſure, amidſt the vio- 
lence of war, the trepidation of flight, the diſ- 
treſſes of forced migration, or the tumults of 
unſettled conqueſt, to enquire after ſpeculative 
truth, to enjoy the amuſement of imaginary ad- 
ventures, to know the hiſtory of former ages, 
or ſtudy the events of any other lives, But no 
ſooner had this chaos of dominion ſunk iato or- 
der, than learning began again to flouriſh in the 
calm of peace. When life and poſſeſſions were 
ſecure, convenience and enjoyment were ſoon 
ſought, learning was found the higheſt grati- 
| fication of the mind, and tranſlation became 
one of the means by which it was imparted. 

At laſt, by a concurrence of many cauſes, 
the European world was rouzed from its lethar- 
gy ; thoſe arts which had been long obſcurely: 
ſtudied in the gloom of monaſteries became the 
general favourites of mankind; every nation 
vied with its neighbour for the prize of learn- 
ing; the epidemica] emulation ſpread from ſouth 
to noith, and curioſity and tranſlation found 
their way to Britain. 

He that reviews the progreſs of Engliſh lite- 
rature, will find that tranſlation was very early 
_ cultivated among us, but that ſome principles, 
either wholly erroneous or too far extended, 
hindered our ſucceſs from being always equal to 
our diligence, | e 
Chaucer, who is generally conſidered as the 
father of our poetry, has left a verſion of Boe- 
tius on the Comiorts of Philoſophy, the book 
which ſeems to have been the favourite of middle 

5 | ages, 
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ages, which had been tranſlated into Saxon by 
king Alfred, and illuftrated with a copious 
comment aſcribed to Aquinas. It may be 
ſuppoſed that Chaucer would apply more than 
common attention to an author of ſo much ce- 
lebrity, yet he has attempted nothing higher 
than a verſion ſtrictly litera}, and has degraded 
the poetical parts to proſe, that the conſtraint 
of verſification might not obſtruct his zeal for 
fidelity. BE | 

Caxton taught us Typography about the 
year 1490. The firſt book printed in Engliſh 
was a tranſlation. Caxton was both the tranſ- 
Jator and printer of the Deftruccion of Troye, 
a book which, in that infancy of learning, was 
_ conſidered as the beſt account of the fabulous 

ages, and which, tho' now driven out of no- 

tice by authors of no greater uſe or value, ſtill 
continued to be read in Caxton's Engliſh to the 
beginning of the preſent century. J 
Caxton proceeded as he began, and, except 
the poems of Gower and Chaucer, printed no- 
thing but tranſlations from the French, in which 
the original is ſo ſcrupulouſly followed, that 
they afford us little knowledge of our own lan- 
guage; tho' the words are Engliſh, the phraſe is 
foreign. 1) | FER | 

As learning advanced, new works were 2- 
dopted into our language, but I think with Jit- 
tle improvement of the art of tranſlation, tho” 
foreign nations and other languages offered us 
models of a better method; till in the age of 
Elizabeth we began to find that greater liberty 
was neceſſary to elegance, and that elegance 
was necellary to general reception; — 

e . : ays 
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ſays were then made upon the Italian poets, 
which deſerve the praiſe and gratitude of poſ- 
terity. 

But the old practice was not ſuddenly for- 
ſaken; Holland filled the nation with literal 
tranſlation, and, what is yet more ſtrange, the 
| ſame exactneſs was obſtinately practiſed in the 
verſions of the poets. This abſurd labour of 
conſtruing into rhyme was countenanced by 
Johnſon in his verſion of Horace; and whether 
it be that more men have learning than genius, 
or that the endeavours of that time were more 
directed towards knowledge than delight, the 
accuracy of Johnſon found more imitators than 
the elegance of Fairfax; and May, Sandys, 
and Holiday, confined themſe]ves to the toil of 
rendering line for line, not indeed with equal 
felicity, for May and Sandys were poets, and 
Holiday only a ſcholar and a critick. 

Feltham appears to conſider it as the eſta- 
bliſhed law of poetical tranſlation, that the lines 
ſhould be neither more nor fewer than thoſe of 
the original, and ſo long had this prejudice 
_ prevailed, that Denham praiſes Fanſhaw's 

verſion of Guarini as the example of a new 
and noble way,” as the firſt attempt to break 
the boundaries of cuſtom, and aſſert the natural 

freedom of the muſe, | 
* In the general emulation of wit and genius 
| which the feſtivity of the Reſtoration produced, 
the poets ſhook off their conſtraint, and conſi- 
dered tranſlation as no longer confined to ſervile 


| cloſeneſs. But reformation is ſeldom the work 


of pure virtue or unaſſiſted reaſon. Tranſlation 


was improved more by accident than conviction. 
| The 
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The writers of the foregoing age had at leaſt 
learning equal to their genius, and being often 
more able to explain the ſentiments or illuſtrate 
the alluſions of the ancients, than to exhibit 
their graces and transfuſe their ſpirit, were per- 
haps willing ſometimes to conceal their want of 
poetry by profuſion of literature, and therefore 
tranſlated literally, that their fidelity might ſhel- 
ter their inſipidity or harſhneſs. The wits of 
Charles's time had ſeldom more than ſlight and 
ſuperficial views, and their care was to hide 
their want of learning behind the colours of a 
gay imagination ; they therefore tranſlated al- 
ways with freedom, ſometimes with licentiouf- 
neſs, and perhaps expected that their readers 
ſhou!d accept ſpritelineſs for knowledge, and 
conſider ignorance and miſtake as the impa=- 
tience and negligence of a mind too rapid to 
ſtop at difficulties, and too elevated to deſcend 
to minuteneſs. | | 
Thus was tranſlation made more eaſy to the 
writer, and more delightful to the reader ; and 
there is no wonder if eaſe and pleaſure have found 
their advocates. The paraphraſtic liberties have 
been almoſt univerſally admitted; and Sher- 
bourn, whoſe learning was eminent, and who 
had no need of any excuſe to paſs ſlightly over 
obſcurities, is the only writer who in later times 
has attempted to juſtify or revive the ancient ſe- 
verity, „ | 
There is undoubtedly a mean to be obſerved. 
Dryden ſaw very early that cloſeneſs beſt pre- 
ſerved an author's ſenſe, and that freedom beſt 


exhibited his ſpirit; he therefore will deſerve 


the higheſt praiſe who can give a repreſentation 
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at once faithful and pleaſing, who can convey 
the ſame thoughts with the ſame graces, and 
who when he tranſlates changes nothing but the 
language. dler. 


erde der ο,i ndern 8d 
CHAP. VII. 
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The talents requiſite to form a good one. 


FTER all, a tranſlator is to make his 
author appear as charming as poſſibly he 
can, provided he maintains his character, and 
makes him not unlike himielf, Tranſlation is a 
kind of drawing after the life ; where every one 
will acknowledge there is a double ſort of like- 
| nels, a good one and a bad. *Tis one thing to 
draw the outlines true, the features like, the 
_ proportions exaci, the colouring itſelf perhaps 
tolerable; and another thing to make all theſe 
graceful, by the poſture, the ſhadowipgs, and 
chiefly by the ſpirit which animates the whole, 
I cannot without ſame ind;gnation look on an 
ill copy of an excellent original; much leis can 
I behold with patience Virgil, Homer, and ſome 
others, whoſe beauties | have been endeavouring 
all my life to imitate, ſo abuſed, as I may ſay, to 
their faces, by a botching interpreter. What 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh readers, unacquainted with Greek or 
Latin, will believe me, or any other man, 
when we commend thoſe authors, and confeſs 
we derive all that is pardonable in us from their 
fountains, if they take thoſe to be the ſame 


poets whom our Ogilbys have tranſlated ? But 
I dare aſſure them that a good poet is no more 
like himſelf, in a dull tranſlation, than a carcaſe 
would be to his living body. There are many 


| who underſtand Greek and Latin, and yet are 
ignorant of their mother-tongue. The proprie- 
ties and delicacies of the Engliſh are known to 


few : *tis impoſſible even for a good wit to un- 


derſtand and practiſe them, without the help of 


a liberal education, long reading, and digeſt- 


ing of thoſe few good authors we have amongſt 


us; the knowledge of men and manners, the 
freedom of habitudes and converſation with the 
beſt of company of both ſexes; and, in ſhort, 
without wearing off the ruſt which he contract- 


ed, while he was laying in a ſtock of learning. 


Thus difficult it is to underſtand the pority of 
Engliſh, and critically to diſcern not only good 
writers from bad, and a proper ſtyle from a cor- 


rupt, but alſo to diſtinguiſh that which is pure 
in a good author, from that which is vici- 


ous and corrupt in him. And for want of 


all theſe requiſites, or the greateſt part of 


them, moſt of our ingenious young men take 
up ſome cry'd-up Engliſh poet for their model, 
adore him, and imitate him, as they think, with- 


out knowing wherein he 1s defective, where he is 
| boyiſh and trifling, wherein eicher his thoughts 
are improper to his ſubject, or his expreſſions 


unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both 
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is unharmonious. Thus it appears neceſſary, 
that a man ſhould be a nice critic in his mother- 


| tongue, before he attempts to tranſlate a foreign 


o 


language. Neither is it ſufficient that he be 


able to judge of words and ſtyle ; but he muſt be 
a maſter of them too: he muſt perfectly under- 
ſtand his author's tongue, and abſolutely com- 


mand his own : ſo that, to be a thorough tran- 


ſlator, he muſt be a thorough poet. Neither is 
it enough to give his author's ſenſe in good Eng- 
liſh, in poetical expreſſions, and in muſical num- 
bers: for, though all thoſe are exceeding dith- 
cult to perform, there yet remains an harder 
tak; and 'tis a ſecret of which few tranſlators 
have ſufficiently thought. I have already hinted 
a word or two concerning it; that is, the main- 
taining the character of an author, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes him from all others, and makes him 


appear that individual poet whom you would 


interpret. For example, not only the thoughts, 
but the ſtyle and verſification of Virgil and 
Ovid are very different. Yet I ſee even in our 
beſt poets, who have tranſlated ſome parts of 
them, that they have confounded their ſeveral ta- 
lents; and by endeavouring only at the ſweet- 
neſs and harmony of numbers, have made 


them both ſo much alike, that if I did not know 


the originals, I ſhould never be able to judge by 
the copies, which was Virgil, and which was 
Ovid. It was objected againſt a late noble- 


painter (Sir P. Lely), that he diew many 


graceful pictures, but few of them were alike. 
And this happened to him, becauſe he always 


ſtudied himſelf more than thoſe who ſat to him. 


In ſuch tranſlators I can eafily diſtinguiſh the 


hand which performed the work, but cannot 


diſtinguiſh 
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. diſtinguiſh their poet from another. Suppoſe two 
authors are equally ſweet, yet there is a great diſ- 
tinction to be made in ſweetneſs; as in that of ſu- 
gar, and in that of honey. I can make the differ- 
ence more plain, by giving you (if it be worth 
knowing) my own method of proceeding in my 
tranſlations out of four ſeveral poets; Virgil, 
Theocritus, Lucretius, and Horace. In each of 
theſe, before 1 undertook them, I conſidered 
the genius and diſtinguiſhing character of my au- 
thor. I looked. on Virgil as a ſuccinct, grave, 
and majeſtic writer; one who weighed, not 
only every thought, but every word and ſylla- 
ble; who was ſtill aiming to croud his ſenſe in- 
to as narraw a compaſs as. poſſibly he could; for 
which reaſon he is ſo very figurative, that he 
requires (I may almoſt ſay) a grammar apart 
to conſtrue him. His verſe is every where ſound- 
ing the very thing in your ears whoſe ſenſe it 
bears; yet the numbers are perpetually varied, 
to encreaſe the delight of the reader; fo that the 
ſame ſounds are never repeated twice together. 
On the contraty, Ovid and Claudian, though they 
- write in ſtyles differing from each other, yet have 
each of them but one fort of muſic in their verſes. 
All the verſific ation and little variety of Claudian 
is included within the compaſs of four or five 
lines, and then he begins again in the ſame te- 
nour; perpetually cloſing his ſenſe at the end of 
a verſe, and verſe commonly which they call 
golden, or two ſubſtantives and two adjectives, 
with a verb betwixt them to keep the peace. 
Ovid, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little variety 
of numbers and ſound as he: he is always, as it 
were, upon the hand-gallop, and his verſe runs 
upon carpet: ground. He avoids, like — 
. 
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all ſynalæpha's, or cutting off one vowel when 
it comes before another, in the following 
word. But to return to Virgil: Though he is 
ſmooth where ſmoothneſs is required, yet he is 
ſo far from affecting it, that he ſeems rather to 
diſdain it; frequently makes uſe of ſynalæpha's; 
and concludes his ſenſe in the middle of his 
verſe, He is every where above conceits of 
epigrammatic wit, and groſs hyperboles: he 
maintains mejeſt, in the midſt of plainneſs ; he 
ſhines, but glares not; and is ſtately without 
ambition, which is the vice of Lucan, I drew 
my definition of poetical wit from my particular 
confideration of him: for propriety of thoughts 
and words are only to be found in him; and 

where they are proper, they will be delizhtful. 
| Pleaſure follows of neceility, as the effect does 
dhe cauſe; and therefore is not. to be put inte 
© the definition. This exact propriety of Virgil I 
| particularly regarded as a great part of his cha- 


— 


e Ader; but muſt confeſs to my ſhame, that J 
„bie not been able to tranſlate any part of him 
/ $ {5 well, as to make him appear wholly like him- 
ee: for where the original is cloſe, no verſion 
, cin reach it in the ſame compaſs. Hannibal 
n Caro's, in the Italian, is the neareſt, the muſt 
e poetical, and the moſt ſoncrous of any tranſla- 
tion of the Eneid: yet, though he takes the 
f advantage of blank verſe, he commonly allows 
wo lines for one of Virgil, and does not always 
. hit his ſenſe. Taſſo tells us, in his letters, that 
„ >perone Speroni, a great Italian wit, who Was 
y bis Contemporary, obſerved of Virgil avd Tully, 
it at the Latin orator endeavoured to imitate the 
is copiouſneſs of Homer, the Greek poet; and 
r, that the Latin poet made it his buſineſs to reach 
Ts Vor. IV. II the 
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the conciſeneſs of Demoſthenes, the Greek 
orator, Virgil therefore, being ſo very ſparing 
of his words, and leaving ſo much to be ima- 
gined by the reader, can never be tranſlated as 
he ought, in any modern tongue. To make 
him copious is to alter his character; and to 
tranſlate him line for line is impoſſible, becauſe 
the Latin is naturally a more ſuccinct language 
than either the Italian, Spaniſh, French, or 
even than the Engliſh, which, by reaſon of 
its mon«ſ{yllables, is far the moſt compendious 
of them, Virgil is much the cloſeſt of any 
Roman poet, and the Latin hexameter has more 
| feet than the Englith heroic, Dryden, 
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At what l me to-le undertaken, and its true end.. 


Lady of my acquaintance, for whom | 
A have too much reſpe& to be eaſy while 
ſhe is doing an indiſereet action, has given an 
occaſion to this trouble. She is a widow to 
whom the indulgence of a tender huſband has 
intruſted the management of a very great for- 
tune, aid a ſon about ſixteen, both which ſhe 
is extremely fond of. The boy has parts of 
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the middle ſize, neither ſhining nor deſpicable, 
and has paſſed the common exerciſes of his 
years with tolerable advantage, but is withal 
what you would call a forward youth. By the 
help of this laſt qualification, which-ſerves as a 
varniſh to all the reſt, he is enabled to make the 
beſt uſe of his learning, and diſplay it at full 
length upon all occaſions. Laſt ſummer he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf two or three times very re- 
markably by puzzling the vicar before an aſſem- 
bly of moſt of the ladies in the neighbour- 
hood; and from ſuch weighty conſiderations as 
theſe, as it too often unfortunately falls out, 
the mother is become invincibly perſuaded that 
her ſon is a great ſcholar ; and that to chain him 
down to the ordinary methods of education 
with others of his age, would be to cramp his 
5 WH faculties, and do an irreparable injury to his 
| wonderful capacity. 

I happened to viſit at the houſe laſt week, 
and miſſing the young gentleman at the tea-table, 
where he ſeldom fails to officiate, could not 
upon ſo extraordinary a circumſtance avoid en- 
quiring after him. My lady told me, he was 
gone out with her woman, in order to make 
lome preparations for their equipage ; for that 
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, the intended very ſpeedily to carry him to tra- 
vel. The oddneſs of the expreſſion ſhocked me 
[WW A little; however, I ſoon recovered myſelf 
\ile enough to let her know, that all I was willing 
an to underſtand by it was, that ſhe deſigned this 
to ſummer to ſhew her ſon his eſtate in a diſtant 
pas county, in which he has never yet been. But 
for- e ſoon took care to rob me of that agreeable 
ſhe miſtake, and let me into the whole affair. 


s of W She enlarged upon young maſter's prodigious 
the 3, | H 
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improvements, and his comprehenſive know. 
ledge of all book-learning ; concluding, that it 


was now high time he ſhould be made acquaint- 


ed with men and things; and that ſhe had 
reſolved he ſhould make the tour of France 
and Italy, but could not bear to have him out 
of her fight, and therefore intended to go along 
with him. 

I was going to rally her for ſo extravagant 2 
reſolution, but found myſelf not in a fit of hu— 
mour to meddle with a ſubject that demanded 
ce moſt ſoft and delicate touch imaginable, 


I was afraid of dropping ſomething that might 


ſeem to. bear haid eicher upon the ſon's abili— 
ties, or the mother's diſcretion ; being ſenſible 
that in both of theſe cales, though ſupported 
with all the powers of reaſon, I ſhould, inſtead 
of gaining her ladyſhip over to my opinion, 


only expoſe myſelf to her diſetteem. I there- 


fore immediately determined to refer tne whole 


matter to the Spectator. 


Wen I came to reflect at night, as my cul- 
tom is, upon the occurrences of the day, I 
could nvt but believe that this humour of cai- 


Tying a boy to travel in his mother's lap, and 


th.t upon pretence of learning men and things, 


is a cale of an extraordinary "nature, and car- 


ries on it a particular ſtamp of folly, I did not 


remember to have met with its parallel within 
the compaſs of my obſervation, though ] could 


call to mind ſome not extremely unlike 1t, 
From hence my thoughts took occaſion to ram- 
ble into the general notion of travelling, az it 
is now mad- a part of education. Nothing is 
more frequent than to take a lad irom grammar 


and taw, and under the Tuition of ſome poor 
1 ſcholat, 
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ſcholar, who is willing to be baniſhed for thirty 
pounds a year, and a little victuals, ſend him 
crying and faivelling into foreign Countiies, 
Thus he ſpends his time as children do at pup- 
pet-ſhows, and with much the ſame advantage, 
in ſtaring and gaping at an amazing variety of 
ſtrange things ; and ſtrange indeed to one who 
is not prepared to comprehend the reaſuns and 
meaning of them; whilit he ſhould be laying 
the ſolid foundations of knowledge in his 
mind, and furniſhing it with juſt rules to di— 
rect his future progreſs in life, under fome 
ſkilful! maſters of the art of inſtruction. 

Can there be a more aſtoniſhing thought in 
nature, than to conſider how men ſhould fall 
into ſo palpable a miſtake ? It is a large field, 
and may very well exerciſe a ſprightly genius 
but I don't remember you have yet taken a 
turn in it. I wiſh Sir, you would make people 
underſtand that travel is really the laſt ſtep to 
be taken in the inſtitution of youth ; and to 
ſet out with it, is to begin where they ſnould 
end. 

Certainly the true end of viſiting foreign 
parts, is to look into their cuſtoms and poli- 
cies, and obſerve in what particular they excel 
or come ſhort of our own ; to unlearn ſome 
odd peculiari:ies in our manners, and wear off 
ſuch aukward ſiiffaclles and affQations i in our 
behaviour, as poſſibly may have been contracted 
from conſtantly aſſociating . with one nation of 
men, by a mvre tree, general, and mixed con- 
veriation. But how can any of theſe advan- 
tages be attained by one who is a mere itranger 
to the cuſtoms and policies of his native coun- 
uy, and has not yet fixed in his mind the fuſt 
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principles of manners and behaviour ? To en- 


deavour it, is to build a gaudy ſtructure with- 
out any foundation; or, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, to work a rich embroidery upon a 
cob-web. 5 ! 

Another end of travelling, which deſerves to 


be conſidered, is the improving our taſte of 


the beſt authors of antiquity, by ſeeing the 
places where they lived, and of which they 
wrote; to compare the natural face of the 
country with the deſcriptions they have given 
us, and obſerve how well the picture agrees 


with the original, This muſt certainly be a 


moſt charming exerciſe to the mind that is 
rightly turned for it; beſides that it may in a 
good meaſure be made ſubſervient to morality, 
if the perſon is capable of drawing juſt con- 
cluſions concerning the uncertainty of human 
things, from the ruinous alterations time and 
barbarity have brought upon ſo many palaces, 
Cities, and whole countries, which make the 
moſt illuſtrious figures in hiſtory, And this hint 
may be not a little improved by examining 
every little ſpot of ground that we find cele- 
brated as the ſcene of ſome famous action, ot 


retaining any footſteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Bru- 


tus, or ſome ſuch great virtuous man, A nearer 


view of any ſuch particular, though really lit- 


far from entering into the ſenſe and ſpirit 0. 


tle and trifling in itſelf, may ſerve the more 


powerfully to warm a generous mind to an 


emulation of their virtues, and a preater ar- 
dency of ambition to imitate their bright ex- 
amples, if it comes duly tempered and pre- 
pared for the impreſſion. But this I believe 
you will hardly think thoſe to be, who are ſo 
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the ancients, that they do not yet underſtand 
their language with any exactneſs. 

But I have wandered from my purpoſe, which 
was only to deſire you to fave, if poſtible, a 
fond Engliſh mother, and mother's own ſon, 
from being ſhewn a ridiculous ſpectacle through 
the moſt polite parts of Europe. Pray tell 
them, that though to be ſea-fick, or jumbled 
in an outlandiſh ſtage-coach, may perhaps be 
healthful for the conſtitution of the body, yet 
it is apt to cauſe ſuch a dizzine's in young 


empty . as too often laſts their life-time. 


Spectator. 
NN HOOKER 
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Truth and Falſhizd : An Altgory. 


HIEE the world was yet in its in- 
fancy, Truth came among morta's 
from above, and Falſhond from belos „. Truth 
was the daughter of Jopiter and Wiſfdom; 
Falſhood was the progeny of Folly impreg- 
nated by the Wind. They advanced with equal 
confidence to ſeize the dominion of the ne- 
creation, and as their enmity and. their force 
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were well known to the celeſtials, all the eyes 


of heaven were turned upon the conteſt, 
Truth ſeemed conſcious of ſuperior power 


And juſter claim, and therefore Cam on tows 


ering and majeſtic, unaſſiſted and alone; Rea- 
ſon indeed always attended her, but appeared 
her follower, rather than companien. Her 
march was flow and ſtately, but her motion 
was perpetually progrefiive ; and when once the 
bad grounded her foot, neither gods nor men 
could force her to retire. 

Falſhood always endeavoured to copy the 
mien and attitudes of Truth, and was very 
ſucceſsful in the arts of mimickry. She was 
ſurrounded, animated, and ſupported by innu- 
merabie jegions of appetites and paſſions, but, 
like other feeble commanders, was obliged 
often to receive law rom her allies. Her mo- 


tions were ſudden, Irregular, and violent; for 


f:e had no ſteadineſs nor conſtancy. 'She 
often gained conqueſts by haſty incurſions, 
which ſhe never hoped to keep by her own 
ſtrength, but maintained by the help of the 
Peſſions, whom fhe generally found reſolute 
and faithful, | 

It ſometimes happened that the „nie 


met in full oppofition, In theſe encounters, 


Faliſhood always inveſted her head with clouds, 
and commanded Fiaud ta place ambuſhes 
about her. In her left hand ſhe bore the ſhield 
of Impudence, and the quiver of Sophiltry 
rattled on her ſhoulder. All the Paſſions at- 
tended at her call ; Vanity clapped her wings 
before, and Obſtinacy ſupported her behind. 
Thus guarded and aſſiſted, ſhe ſometimes ad- 


need gains Truth, and ſometimes waited 


the 


7 10 a 
the attack; but always endeavoured to ſkirmiſn 
at a diſtance, perpetually ſhifted her ground, 
and let fly her arrows in different directions; 
for ſhe certainly found that her ſtrength failed, 
whenever the eye of Truth daited Full upon 
her. 
Truth wad the awful aſpect b not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long 
continuance of the conteſt brought them near 
to one another, Falſhood let the arms of So- 
phiſtry fall from her graſp, and, holding up the 
ſhield of Impudence with both her hands, ſhe! 8 
tered herſelf among the Paſſions. 

Truth, though ſhe was often wounded, al- 
ways recovered in a ſhort time; but it was 
common for the flighteſt hurt, received by 


V Falſhood, to ſpread its malignity to the neigh- 


bouring parts, and to burſt open again when 
it ſeemed to have been cured. 

Falſhood, in a ſhoit time, found by experi- 
_ ence that her ſuperiority conſiſted only in the 
celebrity of her courſe, and the changes of 
her poſture. She therefore ordered Suſpicion 
to beat the ground. before her, and avoided with 
great Care to croſs the way of Truth, wha, 
as ſhe never varied her point, but ee con- 
ſtantly upon the ſame line, was eaſily eſcaped by 
the oblique and deſultory movements, the quick 
retreats and active doubles which Falſhood al- 
ways practiſed, when the enemy began to raiſe 
terror by her approach. 

By this procedure, Falſhood every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extended her 
empire through all climes and regions, Where- 


ever ſhe carried her victories ſhe left the Paſ- 


fions in full authority behind Eer; who were 
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fo well pleaſed with command, that they held 


out with great obſtinacy when Truth came to 
| Teize their poſts, and never failed to retard her 


progreſs, though they could not always ſtop it: 
They yielded at laſt with great reluctance, fre- 
quent rallies, and ſullen fubmiſſion ; and always 
inclined to revolt when Truth ceaſed to awe 
them by her immediate preſence. 

Fruth, who, when ſhe firſt defcended Hom 
the heavenly palaces, expected to have been 
received by univerſal acclamation, cheriſhed 


with kindneſs, heard with obedience, and in- 


vited to ſpread her influence from province to 
province, now found, that wherever ſhe came, 
ſhe muſt force her paſſage. Every intellect 
was precluded by Prejudice, and every heart 
preoccupied by Paſſion. She indeed advanced, 


| but ſhe advanced ſtowly ; and often loſt the 


conqueſts which ſhe leſt behind her, by ſudden 
inſurrections of the Appetites, that ſhook off 
their allegiance, and ranged themſelyes again 
under the banner of her enemy. 

Huth, however, did not grow weaker by 
the ſtruggle, for her vigour was unconquerable; 
yet ſhe was provoked to fee herſelf thus bat- 


Aed and impeded by an enemy, whom ſhe 
Tooked on with contempt, and who had no 


advantage but ſuch as ſhe owed to inconſtancy, 


weakneſs, and artifice. She therefore, in the 
anger of difappointment, called upon her father 
Jupiter to re-eſtabliſh her in the ſkies, and 
Jeave mankind to the diforder and miſery which 
they deſerved by ebene 1 to the 


vſurpation of Falſhoed. 
Jupiter compaſſionated the world too much 


to grant her requeſt, yet was willing to eaſe 


dez 
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her labours and mitigate her vexation. He 
commanded her to conſult the Muſes by what 
methods ſhe might obtain an eaſier reception, 
and reign without the toil of inceſſant war. It 
was then diſcovered, that ſhe obſtructed her 
own progreſs by the ſeverity of her aſpect, and 
the ſolemnity of her dictates; and that men 
would never willingly admit her, till they ceaſed 
| to fear her, ſince by giving themſelves up to 
' Falſhood they ſeldom made any ſacrifice of their 
' eaſe or pleaſure, becauſe ſhe took the ſhape that 
| was moſt engaging, and always ſuffered herſelf 
| to be dreſſed and painted by Deſire. The 


* Muſes wove in the loom of Pallas, a looſe and 


_ changeable robe, like that in which Falſhood 
_ captivated her admirers ; with this they inveſted 
Truth, and named her Fiction. She now 
went out again to conquer with more ſucceſs ;. 
for when ſhe demanded entrance of the Paſ- 
| fions, they often miſtook her for Falſhood, and 
delivered up their charge: but when ſhe had 
once taken poſſeſſion, ſhe was ſoon diſrobed by 
Reaſon, and ſhone out, in her original form, 
with native effulgence and reſiſtleſs dignity, 
| Rambler, 
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UNCERTAINTY. 
Entailed upan Life, 


T may have becn obſerved by every reader, 
that there are certain topics which never 
are exhauſted, Of ſome images and ſen— 

timents the mind of man may be ſaid to be 
enamoured ; it meets them, however often 
they occur, with tie ſame ardour which a lover 
ſeels at the ſight of his miſtreſs, and parts 
from thetn with the ſame regret when they can 


130 longer be enjoyed. 


Of 'this kind are many deſcriptions which 


Lhe poets have tranſcribed from each other, and 
th:ir ſucceſfors will probably copy to the end 
of time; 


tion, as lung as human nature ſhall remain 


the {ame. 
When a poet mentions the "INE we hoes 


that Zzephyts are about to waliper, that the 


coves are to recover their verdure, the linnets 
to warble forth their notes of love, and the 
flocks and herds to friſk over vales painted with 


Bowers : : yet who! is there is, inſenſible of the | 


beauties 


which will continue to engage, Or, 
as the French term it, to flatter the imagina- 
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| beauties of nature, ſo little delighted with the 
renovation of the world, as not to feel his 
heart bound at the mention of the ſpring ? 
When night overſhadows a romantic ſcene, 

2ll is ſtillneſs, ſilence, and quiet; the poets of 
the grove ceaſe their melody, the moon towers 
over the world in gentle majeſty, men forget 
their labours and their cares, and every paſſion 
and purſuit is for a while ſuſpended. All this 
we know already, yet we hear it repeated 
without wearineſs ; becauſe ſuch is generally 
the life of man, that he is pleaſed to think on 
the time when he ſhall pauſe from a ſenſe of 
his condition. 

When a poetical prove invites us to its co- 
vert, we know that we ſhall find what we have 
already ſeen, a limpid brook murmuring over 
pebbles, a bank diverſified with flowers, a green 
arch that excludes the ſun, and a natural grot 
ſhaded. with myrtles ; yet who can forbear to 
enter the pleaſing gloom, to enjoy coolneſs and 
privacy, and gratify himſelf once more by ſcenes 
with which nature hath formcd him to be de- 
lighted? 

Many moral L likewiſe are ſo adapted 
to our ſtate, that they find approbation when— 
ever they ſoliicit it, and are ſeldom read with - 
out exciting a gentle emotion in tue mind: 
ſuch is the compariſon of the life of man with 
the duration of a flower, a thought which, 
perhaps, every nation bas heard warbled in its 
own language, from the inſpired poets of the 
Hebrews to our own times; yet this compa- 
riſon muſt always pleaſe, becauſe every heart 
teels its juſtneſs, and every hour confirms it 


by example. 
Such, 
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Such, likewiſe, is the precept, that directs 


us to uſe the preſent hour, and refer nothing 


to a diſtant time, which we are uncertain whe- 
ther we fhall reach: this every moraliſt may 


venture to inculcate, becauſe it will always be 


approved, and becauſe it is always for- 
worten... ; . 
This rule is, indeed, every day enforced by 


arguments more powerful than the diſſertations 


of moraliſts: we fee men pleaſing themſelves 
with future happineſs, fixing a certain hour 
for the completion of their wiſhes, and periſh- 
ing ſome at a greater and ſome at a leſs diftance 
from the happy time ; all complaining of their 
diſappointments, and lamenting that they had 
ſuffered the years which heaven allowed them, 
to paſs without improvement, and deferred the 
principal purpoſe of their lives to the time when 


ie itfelf was to forſake them. 


It is not only uncertain, whether, through all 
the caſualties and dangers which beſet the life 


of man, we {hall be able to reach the time ap- 


pointed for happineſs or wiſdom ; but it is likely, 
that whatever now hindered us from doing that 
which our reaſon and conſcience declare neceſ- 
fary to be done, will equally obſtruct us in 
times to come. It is eaſy for the imagination, 
operating on things not yet exiſting, to pleaſe 
itfelf with ſcenes of unmingled fehcity, or plan 
out courſes of uniform virtue : but good and 
evil are in real life inſeparably united ; habits 
grow ſtronger by indulgence ; and reaſon loſes 
her dignity, in proportion as ſhe has oftener 

ielded to temptation : “ He that cannot live 
wel] to-day, ſays Martial, will be leſs quali- 
Red to live well to-morrow,” 8 7 
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Of the uncertainty of every human good, 
every human being ſeems to be convinced ; yet 
| this uncertainty is voluntarily increaſed by un- 
neceſſary delay, whether we reſpe& external 
cauſes, or conſider the nature of our own minds. 
He that now feels a defire to do right, and 
wiſhes to regulate his life according to his rea- 
| ſon, is not ſure that, at any future time aſſigna- 
ble, he ſhall be able to rekindle the ſame ar- 
dour ; he that has now an opportunity offered 
him of breaking looſe from vice and folly, can- 
not know, but that he ſhall hereafter be more 
entangled, and ftruggle for freedom without 
obtaining it. 

We are ſo unwilling to believe any thing to 
our own difadvantage, that we always imagine 
the perſpicacity of our judgment and the ſtrength 
of our reſolution more likely to increaſe than 

to grow leſs by time; and, therefore, con- 
clude, that the will to purſue laudable purpoſes 
will be always ſeconded by the power. 

But however we may be deceived in cal- 
culating the ſtrength of our faculties, we can- 
not doubt the uncertainty of that life in which 
they muſt be employed; we ſee every day the 
unexpected death of our friends and our ene» 
mies, we fee new graves hourly opened for men 
older and younger than ourſelves, for the cau- 
tious and the careleſs, the diflolute and the 
temperate, for men who like us were providing 
to enjoy or improve hours now itreſiſtably cut 
off; we ſee all this, and yet, inſtead of liv- 
ing, let year glide after year, in preparations. 
to live. | | ES | 

Men are fo frequently cut off in the midſt 
of their projeas, that ſuddeſſ# death _— 
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little emotion in them that behold it, unleſs it be 


impreſſed upon the attention by uncommon cir- 
cumſtances. I, like every other man, have out- 


lived multitudes, have ſeen Ambition ſink in 


its triumphs, and Beauty periſh in its bloom; 
but have been ſeldom ſo much affected as by 


the fate of Euryalus, whom 1 lately loſt as 1 


e began to love him. 


Euryalus had for ſome time flouriſhed in a 


Jucrative profeſſion ; but having ſuffered his 
Imagination to be fired by an unextinguiſhable 
curiolity, he grew weary of the ſame dull round 
of life, reſolved to harraſs himſelf no longer 
with the drudgery of getting money, but to 
quit his buſineſs and his profit, and enjoy for a 
few years the pleaſures of travel. His friends 
heard him proclaim his reſolution, without ſuſ- 
pecting that he intended to purſue it; but he 
was conſtant to his purpoſe, and with oreat ex- 
| 8 cloſed his accounts and fold his move- 


bles, paſſed a few days in bidding farewel to 


his companions, and with all the eagerneſs of 
romantic Chivalry croſſed the ſea in earch of 
happineſs, Whatever place was renowned in 


ancient or modern hiſtory, whatever region art 


or nature had diltinguiihed, he determined to 


viſit : full of defign and hope he landed on the 


continent; his friends expected accounts from 
him of the new ſcenes that opened in his pro- 
greſs, but were informed in a few days 328 
Euryalus was dead. 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is en- 


tered that ſtate, whence none ſhall ever return; 


and can now only benefit his friends, by remain- 
ing in their memories a permanent and effica- 
cious inſtance of the blindneſs of deſire, and the 

W uncertainty 
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uncertainty of all terreſtrial good. But, per- 


haps, every man has, like me, loſt an Eurya- 
lus, has known a friend die with happineſs in 
his graſp; and yet every man continues to 
think himſelf fecure of life, and defers to ſome 
future time of leiſure what he knows it will be 
fatal to have finally omitted. | 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frail- 
ties inherent in our natuie:: the defire of de- 
ferring to another time, what cannot be dune 
without endurance of ſome pain, or forbearance 
of ſome pleaſure, will, perhaps, never be to- 
tally overcome or ſuppreſſed; there will always 
be ſomething that we ſhall wiſh to have finiſhed, 
and be nevertheleſs unwilling to begin : but 
againſt this unwillingneſs it is our duty to ſtrug- 
ele, and every conqueſt over our paſſions will 
make way for an eaſter conqueſt ; cuſtom is 
equally forcible to bad and good ; nature will 
always be at variance with reaſon, but will 
tebel more feebly as ſhe is oftener ſubdued. 

The common neglect of the preſent hour is 
more ſhameful and criminal, as no man 1s 


betrayed to it by error, but admits it by negli- 


gence, Of the inſtability of life, the weakeſt 


_ underſtanding never thinks wrong, though the 


ſtrongeſt often omits to think juſtly : reaſon 


| and experience are always ready to inform us 


of our real ſtate ; but we refuſe to liſten to 
their ſuggeſtions, becauſe we feel our hearts un- 


willing to obey them : but ſurely, nothing is 


more unworthy of a reaſonable being, than to 
ſhut his eyes, when he ſees the road which 
he is commanded to travel, that he may de- 


viate with fewer reproaches from himſelf ; nor 


could 
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could any motive to tenderneſs, except the con- 
ſciouſneſs that we have all been guilty of the 
ſame fault, diſpoſe us to pity thoſe who thus 
conſign themſclves to voluntary ruin. 
Adventurer 
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Shake tart violation of the Unities of Time and 
5 Place defended. 4 


T will be thought ſtrange, that, in enume- 

rating the defects of Shakeſpeare, I have not 
yet mentioned his neglect of the unities ; his 
violation of thoſe laws which have been inſti- 
tuted and eſtabliſhed by the joint authority of 
| poets and critics. 

For his other feviationa from the art of writ- 
ing, I reſign him to critical juſtice, without 
making any other demand in his favour, 
than that which muſt be indulged to all human 
excellence, that his virtues be rated with his 
failings; but, from the cenſure which his irte- 
gularity may bring upon him, I ſhall, with due 
reverence to that learning which 1 muſt 
oppoſe, adventure to try how I can defend 
him. : 
His hiſtories being neither tragedies nor co- 
me dies, are not ſubject to any of their laws; 
nothing 
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nothing more is neceſſary to all the praiſe which 
they expect, than that the changes of action be 
ſo prepared as to be underſtood, that the inci- 


' dents be various and affecting, and the charac- 


ters conſiſtent, natural, and diſtindt. No 
other unity is intended, and therefore none is to 
be ſought. | 

In his other works, he has well enough pre- 
ſerved the unity of ation. He has not, indeed, 
an intrigue regularly perplexed, and regularly 
unravelled ; he does not endeavour to hide his 
deſign, only to diſcover it, for this is ſeldom the 
order of real events, and Shakeſpeare is the poet 
of Nature: but his plan has commonly what 
Ariſtotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end; one event is concatenated with ano- 
ther, and the concluſion follows by eaſy conſe- 
quences. There are, perhaps, ſome incidents 
that might be ſpared, as in other poets there is 
much talk that only fills up time upon the ſtages 
but the general ſyſtem makes gradual advances, 
and the end of the play is the end of expecta- 
tion. | 

To the unities of time and place, he has 
ſhewn no regard, and perhaps a nearer view of 
the principles on which they ſtand will diminiſh 
their value, and withdraw from them the ve- 
neration which, from the time of Corneille, 

they have very generally received, by diſcover- 
Ing that they have given more trouble to the 
poet, than pleaſure to the auditor. 

The neceſſity of obſerving the unities of time 
and place, ariſes from the ſuppoſed neceſſity of 
making the drama credible, The critics hold 
it impoſſible, that an action of months or years 

can be poſſibly believed to paſs in three hours; 

or 
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or that the ſpectator can ſuppoſe himſelf to fit 
in the theatre, while ambaſſadors go and return 
between diſtant kings, while armies are levied 
and towns beſieged, while an exile wanders and 
returns, or till he whom they ſaw courting his 
miſtreſs, ſhall lament the untimely fall of his 
ſon. The mind revolts from 8 talihood ; 
and fiction loſes its force, when it departs (rom 
the reſemblance of realicy. 

From the narrow limitation of time neceſſa- 
rily ariſes the contraction of place. The ſpec- 
tator, who knows that he ſaw the firſt act at 
Alexandria, cannot ſuppoſe that he ſees the next 
at Rome, at a diſtance to which not the dra- 
gons of Medea could, in ſo ſhort a time, have 
_ tranſported him; he knows with certainty that 
he has not changed his place; and he knows 
that place cannot change itſelf ; that what was a 
houſe cannot become a plain ; that what was 
at Thebes can never be Perſepolis. | 
Such is the triumphant language with which 
a Critic exults over the miſery of an irregular 
poet, and exults commonly without reſiſtance 
or reply. It is time therefore to tell him, by 
the authority of Shakeſpeare, that he aſſumes, 
as an unqueſtionable principle, a poſition which 
while his breath is forming it into words, his 
underſtanding. pronounced to be falſe, It 1s 
falſe, that any repreſentation is miſtaken for 
reality; that any dramatic fable in its mate- 
Tiality was ever credible, or for a angle moment 
was ever credited, 

The objection ariſing from the ;mpoſibility 
of paſſing the firſt hour at Alexandria, and the 
next at Rome, ſuppoſes that when the play o- 
pens, the ſpectator really imagines himſelf at 

Alexandria, 
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Alexandria, and believes that his walk to the 
theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he 
lives in the days of Antony and Cleopatra, 
Surcly, he that imagines this, may imagine 
more. He that can take the {tage at one time 
for the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in 
half an hour for the promontory of Actium. 
Deluſion, if deluſion be admitted, has no certain 
limitation; if the ſpectator can be once per- 
ſuaded, that his old acquaintance are Alexander 
and Cæſar, that a room illuminated with can- 
dles is the plain of Pharſalia, or the bank of the 
Granicus, he is in a ſtate of elevation above 
the reach of reaſon, or of truth, and from the 
heights of empyrean poetry may deſpiſe the 
| circumſcriptions of terreſtrial nature. There is 
no reaſon why a mind thus wandering in extaſy 
| ſhould count the clock, or why an hour ſhould 
not be a century in that calenture of the brains, 
that can make a ſtage a field. 

The truth is, that the ſpectators are al- 
ways in their ſenſes, and know, from the firſt 
act to the laſt, that the ſtage is only a ſtage, 
and that the players are only players. They 
come to hear a certain number of lines recited 
with juſt geſture and elegant modulation. The 
lines relate to ſome action, and an action muſt 
be in ſome place; but the different actions that 
compleat a ſtory may be in places very remote 
ſrom each other; and where is the abſurdity of 
allowing that ſpace to repreſent firſt Athens, 
and then Sicily, which was always known to 
be neither Sicily nor Athens, but a modern 
tieatre. | 

By ſuppoſition, as place is introduced, time 
may be extended: ; the time required by the 17 
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ble elapſes for the moſt part between the ads ; 
for, of ſo much of the action as is repreſented, 
the real and poetical duration is the ſame. 1f, 
in the firſt act, preparations for war againſt 
Mithridates are repreſented to be made in Rome, 
the event of the war may, without abſurdity, 
be repreſented in the cataſtrophe as happening in 
Pontus; we know that there is neither war, 
Nor preparations for war; we know that we are 
neither in Rome nor Pontus; that neither Mi— 
thridates nor Lucullus are before us. The dra- 
ma exhibits ſucceſſive imitations of ſucceſſive ac- 
tions, and why may not the ſecond imitations 
repreſent an action that happened years after the 
firſt, if it be ſo connected with it, that nothing 
but time can be ſuppoſed to intervene? Time is, 
of all modes of exiſtence, moſt obſequious to 
the imagination; a lapſe of years is as eaſily 
conceived as a paſſage of hours. In contem- 
plation we eafily contract the time of real ac- 
tions, and therefore willingly permit it to be 
contracted, when we only fee their imitation. 
It will be aſked, how the drama moves, if it 
is not credited? It is credited with all the cre- 
dit due to a drama. It is credited, whenever 
it moves, as a juſt picture of a real original; as 
repreſenting to the auditor what he would Him- 
ſelf feel, if he were to do or ſuffer what is there 
feigned to be ſuffered or to be done. The re- 
flection that ſtrikes the heart, is not that the 
evils before us are real evils, but that they are 
evils to which we ourſelves may be expoſed. If 
there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the 
piayers, but that we fancy ourſelves unhappy 
for a moment; but we rather lament the poſſi- 


bility than Oe the preſence of miſery, as a 
mother 


mother weeps over her babe, when ſhe remem- 
bers that death may take it from her. The de- 
light of - tragedy proceeds from our conſciouſneſs 
of fiction. If we thought murders and treaſons 

real, they would pleaſe no tore. 

Imitations produce pain cr pleaſure, not be- 
cauſe they are miſtaken for realities, but becauſe 
they bring realities to mind. When the ima- 
gination is recreated by a painted Jandſcape, the 
trees are not ſuppoſed capable to give us ſhade, 
or the fountains coolne!s ; but we conſider how 
we ſhoulc be pleaſed with ſuch fountains play- 
ing beſide us, and ſuch woods waving over us. 
We are agitated in reading the hiſtory of Henry 
the Fifth, yet no man takes his book for the field 
of Agincourt. A dramatic exhibition is a book 
recited with concomitants that increaſe or di- 
miniſh its effect. Familiar comedy is often more 
powerful in the theatre than in the page: imperial 
tragedy is always leſs. The humour of Petru- 
chio may be heigntened by grimace; but what 
voice, or what geſture, can hope to add dignity 
or force to the ſoliloquy of Cato? 

A play read, affects the mind like a play act- 
ed. It is therefore evident, that the action is 
not ſuppoſed to be real, and it follows that be- 
tween the aCts a longer or ſhorter time may be 
allowed to paſs, and that no more account of 
ſpace or duration 1s to ve taken by the auditor 
of a drama, than by the reader of a narrative, 
before whom may paſs in an hour the lite of a 

hero, or the revolutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakeſpeare knew the unities, and 
rej-Aed them by defign, or deviated from them 
by happy ignorance, it is, 1 think, impoſſible 
to decide, and ufeleſs to enquire. We may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe that when he role to notice, 

- he 
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he did not want the counſels and admonitions 


of (ſcholars and critics, and that he at laſt deli- 


berately perſiſted in a practice, which he might 


have begun by chance. As nothing is eſſential 
to the fable but unity of action, and as the uni- 
ties of time and place ariſe evidently fiom 
falſe aſſumptions, and, by circumſcribing the 
extent of the drama, leſſon its variety, I cannot 
think it much to be lamented that they were not 
known by him, or not obſerved ; nor, if ſuch 
another poet could ariſe, ſhould I very vehe- 
mently reproach him, that his firſt act paſied at 
Venice, and his next in Cyprus. Such violations 
of rules, merely politive, become the compre- 
henſive genius of Shakeſpeare, and ſuch cenſutes 


are ſuitable to the minute and ſlender criticiſm 


of Voltaire: 


Non uſque adeo permiſcuit imis 
Longus Jumma dies, ut non, 2 voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Ceſare tolli. 


Yet when I ſpeak thus flightly of dramatic 


rules, I cannot but recollect how much wit and 
learning may be produced againſt me. Before 


ſuch authorities I am afraid to ſtand ; not that! 


think the preſent queition one of thoſe that are 
to be decided by mere authority, but becauſe it 
is to be ſuſpected that theſe precepts have not 
been ſo eaſily received but for better reaſons than 
I have yet been able to find. The reſult of my 
_ enquiries, in which it would be ludicrous to 

boaſt of impartiality, is, that the unities of 


time and place are not eſſential to a juſt drama; 


that though they may ſometimes conduce to 


pleaſure, they are always to be ſacrificed to the 


nobler beauties of variety and inſtruction ; and 


that a play, written with nice obſervation of 
| critical 
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critical rules, is to be contemplated as an ela- 
borate curiolity, as the product of ſuperfluous 
and oftentatious art, by which is ſhewn rather 
what is poſſible than what is neceſſary. 

He that, without diminution of any other 
excellence, ſhall preſerve all the unities un- 
broken, deſerves the like applauſe with the ar- 
chite& who ſhall diſplay all the orders of archi- 
tecture in a citadel, without any deduction from 
its ſtrength; but the principal beauty of a cita- 
del is to exclude the enemy; and the greateſt 
graces of a play are to copy nature and inſtruct 
life, 

Perhaps what I have here, not dogmatically, 
but deliberatively written, may recal the prin- 
ciples of the drama to a new examination, I 
am almoſt frighted at my own temerity ; and 
when I eſtimate the fame and the ſtrength of 
thoſe that maintain the contrary opinion, am 
ready to fink down in reverential ſilence ; as 
A.nezs withdrew from the defence of Troy, 
when he ſaw Neptune ſhaking the wall, and 
Juno heading the beſiegers. Dr. Tohnſon. 
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An incentive to extravagance. 


1 Have often amuſed myſelf with conſidering 
the mean and ridiculous ſhifts to which the 
extravagant are ſometimes reducd, When the 
Vol, IV I | certain 
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certain ſupplies of a regular income are ex- 
hauſted, they are obliged to caſt about for reacy 
caſh, and ſet the invention to work, in order 
% deviſe means of repairing their finances. 


Such e to enlarge their revenue baue 


1.cquently driven thoſe, whoſe great ſouls wou! 
not be curbed by the ftraitneſs of their cir- 
cimſtances, into very uncommon undertakings: 
they have ſent lords to Arthur's, and ladies to 
aſſemblies, or ſometimes worſe places, We 


may ſafely conclude, that whoever "breaks 


through all ec onomy will ſoon diſcard honeſty; 


though perhaps it might be deemed ſcandelan 


magnatum to, aver, that prodigal men of qu#'i'y 


have often ſo'd their country to redeem their 


eſtates, and that extravagant ladies have been 


known to make up the deficiencies of their 


pin-money by pilfering and larceny. 
ne of the firſt and chief reſources of ex- 


travazance, both in high and low life, is the 


pawnbicker's, I never paſs by one of theſe 
ſnaps, without conſidering them as the repol:- 
tories of half t e els, plate, &c. in town. 
It is true, indeed, that the honeſt and induſtti- 
ous are ſometimes forced to ſupply their neceſ— 
ſities by this method: but if ve were to en- 
gvire to whom the ſeveral articles in thee 
wiſcellaneous warehouſes belong, we ſhould 
find the greateſt part of them to be the property 


of the idle and infamous among the vulgar, or 


toe prodigal and Juxuijous among the great ; 


and if, in imitation of the ancients, who placed 


the temple of Honour behind the temple of 
Virtue, propricty ſhould be attempted in the 


ſicuation of paw nbrokers. ſhops, they would be 


placed 
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placed contiguous to a gin-ſhop, as in the in 
genious print of Hogarth, or behind a tavern, 
gaming-houſe, or bagnio. Connoiſſeur, 
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National Vanity hoid corrected. 


epidemical among the ſons of men, than 
that ridiculous and hurtful vanity, by 

uhich the people of each country are apt to prefer 

themſelves to thoſe of every other; and to make 

their own cuſtoms, and manners, and opinions, 

the ſtandards of right and wrong, of true and falſe, 

| hz Chineſe Manlarins were ftrangely ſur- | 

priſed, and almoit incredulous, when the Je- 

| ſuits ſhewed them how ſmall a figure their em- 

| pire made in the general map of the world. The 

| Samojedes wondered much at the Czar of 

Muſcovy for not living among them: and the 

5 ER Hottentot 


I: HERE is ſcarce any folly or vice more 
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Hottentot who returned from Europe, ſtripped 
himſelf naked as ſoon as he came home, put on 
his bracelets of guts and garbage, and grew 
ttinking and louſy as faſt as he could. Now 


nothing can contribute more to prevent us from 


being tainted with this vanity, than to accul- 


tom ourſelves early to contemplate the different 


nations of the earth in that vaſt map which hif- 
tory ſpreads before us, in their riſe and their fall, 
in their barbarous and civilized ſtates, in the 
likeneſs and unlikeneſs of them all to one ano— 
ther, and of each to itſelf. By frequently re- 
newing this proſpect to the mind, the Mexi- 
can with his cap and coat of feathers ſacrificing 
a human victim to his God, will not appear 


more ſavage to our eyes than the Spaniard with 
a hat on his head, anda ponilla round his neck, 


ſacrificing . whole nations to his ambition, his 
av arice, and even the wantonneſs of his cruelty, 
B:lingbreke. 
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The Vanity f people making an appearance abut 


their circuun ee expoſed, 


WOMEN are naturally fo fond of ornz- | 


ment, that it is no wonder we ſhould meet with 


| ſo many ſecond-hand gentry in that ſex, Hence 


ariſe the red-armed belles that appear in the 


Park every Sunday; ; hence it is that ſacks ani 


pet en-Pairs may be ſeen at Moor- fields and 
Wuite-chapei z and that thoſe who are ambi- 
ticus to ſhine in diamonds, glitter in paſte and 
dcotch pebbles, When I fee the wives 3nd 

| | daughter 
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daughters of tradeſmen and mechanicks make - 
tuch attempts at finery, I cannot help pitying 
their poor fathers and huſbands ; and at the ſame 
time am apt to conſider their dreſs as a robbery 
on the ſhop. Thus when I obſerve the tawdrv 
gentility ofa tallow-chandler's daughter, I 1- ok 
upon her as hung round with long fixes, ſhort 
cights, and ruſh-lights; and when I contem- 
plate the aukward pride of dreſs in a butcher's 
wife, I ſuppoſe her carrying about her filoins 
of beef, fillets of veal, and ſhoulders of mut- 
ton. I was vaſtly diverted with a diſcovery L 
made a few days ſince. Going upon ſome buſi- 
neſs to a tradeſman's houſe, I ſurpriſed in a very 
extraordinary diſhabille two females, whom l 
had been frequently uſed to fee ſtrangely dizen- 
ed out in the Mall. Theſe fine ladies, it ſeems, 
were no other than my honeſt friend's en e 
ters; and one, who always dreſſes tne family- 
dinner, was genteelly employed in winding up 
the jack, while the other was up to the elbows in 
ſoap-ſuds. 

A defire of grandeur and magnificence 1s of- 
ten abſurd in thoſe who can ſupport it; but 
when it takes hold of thoſe who can ſcarce 
furniſh themſelves wih necefjaries, their po- 
verty, inſtead of demanding our pity, becomes 
an object of ridicule, Many families among 
thoſe who are called middling people, are not 
content without living elegantly as well as com- 
fortably, and often involve themfelves in very 
comical diſtreſſes. When they aim at appear- 
ing grand in the eye of the world, they grow 
proportionably mean and. ſordid in private. I 
went the other day to dine with an old friend; 
and as he uſed to keep a remarkable good table, 
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I was ſurpriſed that I could ſcarce make a meal 
with him. After dinner he rung the bell, and 
orceied the chariot to be got ready at fix ; 2nd 
then turning to me with an air of ſuperiority, 
afked if he ſhould ſet me down, Here the rid- 


dle was out; and I found that his equipage had 


eat up his table, and that he was obliged to 


ſtarve his family to feed his horſes. 


Connsi 97 ſeur. 
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Nn to fweeten life. 


| Tx HE feaſt of Nature palls upon e our appetite 


for want of variety, and with all the dain- 
ties that ſhe can afford us, we grow fick of the 
entertainment before it is finiſhed, and riſe ſrom 


It rather tired than ſatisfied. 


Were I inclined to philoſophize before mo- 


dern fine gentlemen and ladies, I would conſi- 


der life as but a larger Ranelagh, where, as 
ſoon as we enter, we are ſtruck with admiration 
at the beauty and magnificence of the ſtructure. 


The novelty and gaiety of every thing about us 


gives us a kind of tumultuous pleafure, which is 


doubled by | one and heightened by parti- 


cipation 
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cipation : noiſe and buſtle amuſe and divert us 
for a little time; but after we have taken a few 
rounds, viewed the ſaine objects perpetually of- 
fering themſclves to our fight, and liſtened to 
the ſame ſounds conftant]y vibrating on our ear, 
the whole edifice ſeems gradually and inſenſibly 
to loſe its charms, we begin to with ourſelves at 
home again, and (o drop cit one after another 
without ceremony, At parting, indeed, we ae 
apt to ſhew ſome little uneahneſs, and are 
moſt of us very loth to quit the place, though 
| heartily fatigued and ſick of every thing in it, 

If this be in reality a proper image and repre- 
ſentation of our condition; if thelittle round of hu- 
man pleaſures is ſo limited and confined, nothing 
can certainly be more abſurd than for every man 
to endeavour ſtill to contract the circle; to walk 
within the narrow path of one poor gratifica- 
tion, when there is room left for him to expa- 
tiate in a wider field of happineſs, and a more 
extenſive range of pleaſure, | 

Variety, we know, is the great end of human 
wiſhes, and the very eſſence of human felicity : 
every enjoyment nauſeatesby repetitiog, and cloys 
by ſatiety ; even health, a certain poet tells us, for 
want of change, is a diſeaſe, Hence it ariſes, 
that the perfections, the poſſeſſions, the every thing, 
in ſhort, of every body elſe is always better than 
our own; and yet fo coy is this univerſally a- 
dored goddeſs Variety, and fo unpropitious to 
her votaries, that one half of them cann-t find. 
her, nor the other diſcover her to any uſ*ful or 
neceliary purpoſe. | 

The ſouſhionable part of the world are fo con- 
bad in their ides of pleaſure, that they very 
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ſeldom enjoy any; and in a very ſhort ſpace of 
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time grow weary of themſelves, and every thing 


about them. 


To ſuch I would recommend the behaviour of 


my worthy friend Ned Flutter, who, though no 


ſcholar, has, I believe, as much true philoſophy 
as is to be found in the two univerſities. Ned 
has hitherto ſo contrived, as never to be tired 
of any thing, and to inſure happineſs by the con- 


ſtant and diligent avoiJance of ſatiety ; for which 


purpoſe he never drinks the fame liquor, goes to 
the fame club, or keeps the ſame company two 
rights together. Ned eats and ſwears one dey, 
faſts and prays the next, keeps a pack of dogs 
that he may not be too fond ot his horſe, and a 
brace of miftreſſes that he may not grow fick 
of his wiſe, Two pip*s of an evening had like 


to have wade him tired of ſmoaking ; he has 


now therefore taken to chew, and has Jately or- 
dered (which is no bad device) his favourite 


max im ne quid nimis, to be engraved on his to- 
bacco- box. 


If the people of quality of this nation would 


imitate my friead Ned's example, they might, 


for aught I know, be as happy as himſelf; in 
the mean time, whilſt they aſſociate with none 


but themſelves, I am not the leaſt ſurpriſed to 


find them tired of their company: and whilft 
they have no idea of pleaſure, but what is to be 


found inan opera or a play-houſe, a court or an 


aſſembly, I ſhall not wonder to find them ex- 


tremely miſerable; nor greatly pity them when 


they are ſo, | 
As good, however, doth ſometimes ſpriog 
from evil, I am not certain whether. the 3 
5 | verſa 
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verſal languor and diſcontent which ariſes from 
fruition, may not be attended with uſeful con- 
ſequences: and whether the ſatiety ſo much 
complained of, may not one day make us wiſer 
and better. Men may become virtuous only for 
the ſake of variety, and fall in love with fome- 
thing uſeful, after they have been heartily tired 
of vice, folly and impertinence. | 

It might therefore, perhaps, be no bad method 
to promote faſting by luxury; and prevent 
the increaſe of vice by the full indulgence of it. 

If I had a fon from whoſe paſſion for piav 
I had reaſon to fear the worſt conſequences, in- 
ſtead of diſſuading him from it, I would conftgn 
him over to the care of Mr. Arthur, with po- 
ſitive orders not to let him leave the gaming-ia- 
ble for the enſuing half year; at the expiration 
of which term I ſhould expect to find him with-. 
out the leaſt propenſity to that vice; nor am J 
certain whether he would bear the ſight of a pack 
of cards or a pair of dice ever after. 

If J had any ſuſpicion of his being infected 
with the preſent epidemical diſtemper called the 
madneſs after the theatre; inſtead of reading 
lectures to him out of Collier's book againſt 
the ſtage, I would oblige him to freeze as 
Covent-garden and ſweat at Drury-lane al- 
ternately for ſixty-five nights, without inter- 
miſſion; after which time, I humbly appre- 
hend he would not willingly part with three 
farthings to either manager to purchaſe; the 
liberty of the houſe. 

In the ſame manner, if he was a fot, I would 
confine him to the cellar; if he was a book-worm, 
T would keep him for a twelvemonth in m 
library; and if he was an uxorious huſband. 
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would lock him up for ſix months in his wife”; 
beg. chamber. 
Thus is it poſſible even by vice to premote 


the intereſts of virtue, and from the poiſon it- 


ſelf to extract a lalutary and efficacious antidote 
againſt 1 5 : Smollett, 
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. Its reward certain and permanent. 


* T where is the reward of Virtue ? and 

what recompence has Nature provided for 
ſuch important ſacrifices as thoſe of liſe and 
fortune, which we mult often make toit? Oh 
ſons of the earth! are you ignorant of the va- 
lue of this celeſtial miſtreſs ? and do you 
meanly enquire for her portion, when you ob- 


ſerve her genuine charms ? But know, that 


Nature bas been indulgent to human weakneſs. 
and has not left this favourite child naked and 
unendowed. She has provided Virtue witn the 


richeſt dowr „; but being careful Jeſt the l- 
Juremenis of intereſt ſhould engage ſuch ſuitors 


as were inſenſible of the native worth of ſo di- 
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this dowry can have no charms but in the eyes 
of thoſe who are already tranſported with the 
love of Virtue, Glory is the portion of Vir— 
tue, the ſweet reward of honourable toils, the 
triumphant crown which covers the thoughtful 
head of the diſintereſted patriot, or the duſty 

brow of the victorious warrior. Elevated by fa 
ſublime a prize, the Man of Virtue looks down 
with contempt on the allurements of pleaſure, 
and all the menaces of danger. Death itſelf 
loſes its terrors whenthe confiders, that its do- 
minion extends only over a part of him, and 
that, in ſpite of death and time, the rage of 
elements, and the endleſs vicifitude of hu- 
man affairs, he is aſſured of an immortal fame 
among all the ſons of men. 

There ſurely is a Being who preſides over 
the univerſe ; and who with infinite wiſdom and 
power has reduced the jarring elements into 
juſt order and proportion, Let ſpeculative rea- 
ſoners diſpute how far this beneficent Being ex- 
tends his care, and whether he prolongs our 
exiſtence beyond the grave, in order to beſtow 
on Virtue its juſt reward, and render it fully 
triumphant. The man of morals, without de- 
ciding any thing on ſo dubious a ſubject, is 
ſatisfied with that portion which is marked out 
to him by the Supreme Diſpoſer of all thinge. 
Gratefully he accepts of that farther re ward 
prepared for him; but if diſappointed, he thinks 
not Virtue an empty name, but jultly elteem- 
ing it its own reward, he gratefully acknow- 
: led zes the bounty of his Creator, who by call- 
ing him forth into exiſtence, has thereby af- 
forded him an oyportunity of once acquiring 
fo invaluable a poſſeſſion. Hime, 
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The moſt genuine and reaſonable ſource of Honour, 


THERE are but few men who are not 
ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the 
nation or country where they live, and of grow- 
ing conſiderable among thoſe with whom they 
converſe. There is a kind of grandeur and re- 
ſpet, which the meaneſt and moſt infigni- 
ficant part of mankind endeavour to procure 

in the little circle of their friends and acquaint- 
ance. The pooreſt mechanic, nay the man who 
lives upon common alms, gets him his ſett of ad- 
mirers, and delights in that ſuperiority which he 
enjoys over thoſe who are in ſome reſpects be- 
neath him. 
All ſuperiority and pre-eminence that one 
man can have over another, may be reduced to 
the notion of guality, which, conſidered at large, 
is either that oi fortune, body, or mind. The 
tirſt is that which conſiſts in birth, title, or 
Tiches ; and is the moſt foreign to our natures, 
and what we can the leaſt call our own, of any 
of the three kinds of quality. In relation to 
the body, quality ariſes from health, ſtrength, 
or beauty; which are nearer to us, and more 
a part of ourſelves than the former. Quality, 
as it regards the mind, has its riſe from Know- 
ledge or Virtue ; and is that which is more 
eſlential to us, and more intimately united with 
us than either of the other two. 
As Virtue is the moſt reaſonable and genuine 


Wunde of honour, we generally find in titles an 
| intimation 
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intimation of ſome particular merit that ſhould 
recommend men to the high ſtations they poſ- 
ſeſs. Holineſs is aſcribed to the pope ; Majeſty 
to kings; Serenity or Mildneſs of Temper to 
princes ; Excellence or Perfection to ambaſſa- 
dors; Grace to archbiſhops ; Honour to peers; 
Worſhip or Venerable Behaviour to magiſtrates 
and Reverence, which is of the ſame import as 
the former, to the inferior clergy. 

The death-bed ſhews the emptineſs of titles 
in a true light. A poor diſpirited finner lies 
trembling under the apprehenſions of the ſtate 
he is entering on ; and is aſked by a grave at- 
tendant how his Holineſs-does ? Another hears 


* himſelf addreſſed to under the title of Highneſs 


or Excellency, who lies under ſuch mean cir- 
cumſtances of mortality as are the diſgrace of 
human nature. Titles at ſuch a time look ra- 
ther like inſults and mockery than reſpect, 

The truth of it is, honours are in this world 
under no regulation ; true quality is neglected, 
Virtue is oppreſſed, and Vice triumphant. The 
Jaſt day will rectify this diſorder, and aſſign to 
every one a ſtation ſuitable to the dignity of 
bis character; ranks will be then adjuſted, and 
precedency ſet right. | 
Men in ſcripture are called „rangers and ſo- 
journers upon earth, and life a pilgrimage. 
Several heathen as well as chriſtian authors, 
under the ſame kind. of metaphor, have re- 
preſented the world as an inn, which was only 
_ deſigned to furniſh us with accommodations in 
this our paſſage. It is therefore very abſurd to 
think of ſetting up our reſt before we come 
to our journey's end, and not rather to take 
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care of the reception we ſhall there meet, than 


to fix our thoughts on the little conveniences 
and advantages which we enjoy one above 
another in the way to it. 

Epictetus makes uſe of another kind of al- 
luſion, which is very beautiful, and wonderfully 


proper to incline us to be ſatisfied with the poſt 


in which Providence has placed us. We are 
here, ſays he, as in a theatre, where every one 
has a part allotted to him. The great duty 
which lies upon a man is to act his part in per- 


fection. We may indeed ſay, that our part 


does not ſuit us, and that we could act ano- 
ther better. But this (ſays the philoſopher) is 
not our buſineſs, All that we are concerned 
in is to excel in the part which is given us. 
If it be an improper one, the fault is not in us, 
but in him who has caſt our ſeveral parts, and 
is the great diſpoſer of the drama. 

The part that was aQted by this philoſopher 
himſelf was but a very indifferent one, for he 
lived and died a ſlave, His motive to content- 
ment in this particular receives a very great en- 
forcement from the above-mentioned conſider- 
ation, if we remember that our parts in the 


other world will be new caft, and that mankind 


will be there ranged in different ſtations of ſu- 
periority and pre-eminence, in proportion as 


they have here excelled one another in Vir- 


tue, and performed in their ſeveral poſts of life 
the duties which belong to them. 
There are many beautiful paſſages in the lit- 


tle apocryphal book, entitled, The Wiſdom of 


Solomon, to ſet forth the vanity of honour, 


and the like * vgs which are in ſo 
great 
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great repute among men, and to comfort thoſe 
who have not the poſſeſſion of them. It re- 
pfreſents in very warm and noble terms this ad- 
vancement of a good man in the other world, 
and the great ſurprize which it will produce 
among thoſe who are his ſuperiors in this. 
„Then ſhall the righteous man ſtand in great 
boldneſs before the face of ſuch as have afflicted 
him, and made no account of his labours. 
When they ſee it, they ſhall be troubled with 
terrible fear, and ſhall be amazed at the ſtrange- 
nels of his ſalvation, ſo far beyond all that 
they looked for. And they repenting and 
groanipg for anguiſh of ſpirit, ſhall ſay within 
themſelves, This was he whom we had ſome 
time in deriſion, and a proverb of reproach, 
We fools accounted his life madneſs, and his 
end to be without honour. How is he num- 
bered among the children of God, and his lot 
among the ſaints “?“ 1 4 

If the reader would fee a deſcription of a 
life that is paſſed away in vanity, and among 
the ſhadows of pomp and greatneſs, he may 
ſ:e it very finely drawn in the ſame place. In 
the mean time, ſince it is neceſlary in the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of things, that order and dif- 
tinction ſhould be kept in the world, we 
ſhould be happy, if thoſe who enjoy the upper 
ſtations in it, would endeavour to ſurpaſs others 
in Virtue as much as in rank, and by their 
humanity and condeſcenſion make their ſupe- 
riority eaſy and acceptable to thofe who are 
beneath them; and if, on the contrary, thoſe 
who are in meaner poſts of life, would con- 
ider how they mav better their condition here- 
| Re 1 


ran 


after, and by a juſt deference and ſubmif on to 


their ſuperiors, make them happy in thoſe 


bleſſings with which Providence has thought fit 


to diftinguiſh them, Hßpectator. 
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The diſhoneſty of V. irtuoſa s ridiculed, 


0 1 people are maſters of a kind of 
Togic, by which they argue their conſci- 
ences to ſleep, and acquit themſelves of doing 


what is wrong. The country ſquire, of con- 
firmed honeſty in all other reſpects, thinks it 
very fair to over-reach you in the ſale of an 


horſe ; and the man of pleaſure, who would 


ſcorn to pick your pocket, or ſtop you on the 


road, regards it as rather gallantry than baſe- 
neſs, to intrigue with your wife or daughter. 
In the ſame manner the Virtuoſo does not look 
on his thefts as real actions of felony ; bus 


while he owns that he would take. any pains 
to ſteal an old ruſty piece of braſs, boaſts that 
you may ſafely truſt him with untold gold; 
though he would break open your cabinet for 


a ſhel! 
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a ſhell or a butterfly, he would not attempt to 
force your eſcrutoire or your ſtrong box; nor 
would he offer the leaſt violence to your wife 
or daughter, though perhaps he would run away 
with the little finger of the Venus de Medicis. 
Upon theſe principles he proceeds, and lays 
hold of all opportunities to increaſe his collec- 
tion of rarities : and as Mahomet eſtabliſhed 
his religion by the ſword, the Connoifleur 
enlarges his muſeum, and adds to his ſtore 
of knowledge, by fraud and petty larceny, 

If the libraries and cabinets of the curious were, 
like the daw in the fable, to be ſtripped of their 
| borrowed ornaments, we ſhould in many fee 
nothing but bare ſhelves and empty drawers. 
I know a medaliſt, who at firſt ſet up with lit- 
tle more than a paltry ſeries of Engliſh coins 
ſince the Reformation, which he had the good 


4 luck to pick up at their intrinſic value. By a pli- 


ant uſe of his fingers, he ſoon became poſſeſſed 
of moſt of the Traders; and by the ſame light 
of hand, he, in a ſhort time after, made him- 
ſelf maſter of great part of the Cæſars. He 
was once taken up for coining ; a forge, a 
crucible, and ſeveral dies being found in his 
cellar : but he was acquitted, as there was no 
law which made it high treaſon to coun- 
terfeit the image of a Tiberius or a Nero; 
and the coin which he imitated was current 
only among Virtuoſo's. 
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The character a Virtusſo diflin&ly drawn and 


expoſed, 


I SUPPOSE it will not be neceſſary to 
ſollicit your good-Will by any formal preface 
or apology, when I have informed you, that 
I have long been known in the world of learn- 
ing, as the moft laborious and zealous Vir— 
tuoſo that the preſent age has had the hon« ur 
of producing, and that the inconveniences 
which I now ſuffer, have been brought upon 
me by an unextinguiſhable ardour of curioſity, 


and an unſhaken perſeverance in the acquiſi- 


tion of all the productions of art and nature. 

It was obſerved, from my entrance into the 
world, that I had ſomething uncommon in 
my diſpoſition, and that there appeared in me 
very early tokens of genius ſuperior to the 
bulk of mankind. I was always an enemy to 
trifles; the play-things which my mother be- 
ſtowed upon me I immediately broke, that I 
might diſcover the method of their ſtructure, 
and the cauſes of their motions ; of all the 
toys with which children are delighted I va- 
jued only my coral, and as ſoon as I could 
ſpeak, aſked, like Peireſc, innumerable queſ- 


tions which the maids about me could not re- 


ſolve. As I grew older, I was more thoughtful 


and ſerious, and inſtead of amuting myſelf with 


puerile diverſions, made collections of natural 
_ rarities, and never walked into the fields with- 
out bringing home ſtones of remarkable forms, 


or inſets of ſome uncommon ſpecies. I ne- 
yer 
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ver entered an old houſe, from which I did not 
take away the painted glaſs, and often lamented 
that J was not one of that happy generation 
who demoliſhed the convents and monaſteries, 
and broke windows by law. 
Being thus early poſſeſſed by a taſte for ſo- 
iid knowledge, I paſſed my youth with very 
little diſturbance from paſſions and appetites, 
and having no pleaſure in the company of boys 
and girls, who talked of plays, politicks, fa- 
{hions, or love, I carried on my enquiries 
with inceſſant diligence, and had amaſſed more 
ones, motles, and ſhells, than are to be 
found in many celebrated collections, at an 
age in which the greateſt part of young men 
are ſtudying under tutors, or endeavouring to 
recommend themſelves to notice by their 
dreſs, their air, and their levities. 5 
When I was two- and- twenty years old, I 
became, by the death of my father, poſſeſſed 
of a ſmall eſtate in land, with a very large 
ſum of money in the public funds, and mult 
confeſs that I did not much lament him, for 
he was a man of mean parts, bent rather upon 
growing rich than wiſe. He once fretted at 
the expence of only ten ſhillings, which he 
happened to over-hear me offering for the ſting 
of a hornet, though it was a cold moiſt ſum- 
mer, in which very few hornets had been ſeen, 
He often recommended to me the ſtudy of phy- 
lick, in which, ſaid he, you may at once 
gratify your curioſity after natural hiſtory, and 
increaſe your fortune by benefiting man- 
kind, I heard him with pity, and as there 
was no proſpect of elevating a mind formed 
to grovel, ſuffered him to pleaſe himſelf with 
= hoping 
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hoping that I ſhould ſometime follow his advice. 


or you know that there are men, with whom, 
when they have once ſettled a notion in their 


heads, it is to very little purpoſe to diſpute. 


Being now left wholly to my own inclina- 
tions, I very ſoon enlarged the bounds of my 
curioſity, and contented myſelf no longer with 


ſuch rarities as required only judgment and 


induſtry, and when once found, might be had 
for nothing. I now turned my thoughts to ex- 
oticks and antiques, and became ſo well known 
for my generous patronage of ingenious men, 


that my levee was crowded with viſitants, 


ſome to ſee my muſeum, and others to increaſe 
its treaſures, by ſelling me whatever they had 


brought from other countries. 5 
I had always a contempt for that narrowneſs 
of conception, which contents itſelf with culti- 
vating ſome ſingle corner of the field of ſci- 


ence; I took the whole region into my view, 


and wiſhed it of greater extent. But no man's 
power can be equal to his will. I was forced 
to proceed by ſlow degrees, and to purchaſe 
what chance or kindneſs happened to preſent. 
J did not, however, proceed without fome 
deſign, or imitate the indiſcretion of thoſe, 
who begin a thouſand collections, and finith 
none. Having been always a lover of geogra- 
phy, I determined to collect the maps drawn 
in the rude and barbarous times before any 


regular ſurveys, or juſt obſervations z and have, 


at a great expence, brought together a volume, 


in which, perhaps, not a ſingle country is laid 


down according to its true ſituation, and by 
which he that deſires to know the errors of the 
antient geographers, may be amply 1 
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I did not ſuffer myſelf, however, to negle& 


the products of our own country; but as Alfred 


received the tribute of the Welch in wolves- 
heads, I ailowed my tenants to pay their rents 
in butterflies, till I had exhauſted the papilio- 
naceous tribe. I then directed them to the 
purſuit of other animals, and obtained, by this 
eaſy method, moſt of the grubs and inſets 
which land, air, or water can ſupply. I have 
three ſpecies of earth-worms not known to 
the naturaliſts, have diſcovered a new ephemera, 
2nd can ſhew four waſps that were taken torpid 
in their winter-quarters. I have from my own 
ground the longeſt blade of graſs upon record, 
and once accepted, as a half year's rent for a 
field of wheat, an ear containing more grains 
than had been ſeen before upon a ſingle ſtem, 
One of my tenants ſo much neglected his 
_ own intereſt, as to ſupply me, in a whole ſum- 
mer, with only two horſe-flies, and thoſe of 
little more than the common ſize ; and I was 
upon t' e brink of ſeizing for arrears, when his 
good fortune threw a white mole in his way, 
tor which he was not only forgiven, but re- 
warded, 5 
Theſe, however, were petty acquiſitions, and 
made at ſmall expence; nor ſhould 1 have ven- 
tured to rank myſelf among the virtuoſi with- 
out better claims, I have ſuffered nothing wor- 
thy the regard of a wiſe man to eſcape my 
notice : I have ranſacked the oid and the new 
world, and been equally attentive to paſt ages 
and the preſent. For the illuſtration of ancient 
hiſtory, I can ſhew a marble, of which the 
Inſcription, though it is not now legible, ap- 
p ars from ſome broken remains of the letters, 
to 
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my care : boaſt of a ſnail that has crawled upon 
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to have been Tuſcan, and therefore probably 
engraved before the foundation of Rome. I have 
two pieces of porphyry found among the ruins 
of Epheſus, and three letters broken off by a 
learned traveller from the monuments of Per— 
ſepolis; a piece of ſtone which paved the 


Areopagus of Athens, and a plate without figures 
or characters which was found at Corinth, 


and which I therefore believe to be that metal 
which was once valued before gold. I have 
ſand gathered out of the Granicus; a fragment 
of Trajan's bridge over the Danube ; ſome of 
the mortar which cemented the water-courſe of 
Tarquin ; a horſe-ſhoe broken on the Flaminian 
way ; ond a turf with five an dug from the 
field of Pharſalia. 

I do not wiſh to raiſe the envy of unſucceſs- 
ful collectors, by too pompous a diſplay of my 
ſcientifick wealth, but cannot forbear to ob- 
ſerve, that there are few regions of the globe 
which are not honoured with ſome memorial 
in my cabinets. The Perſian monaichs are 


ſaid to have boaſted the greatneſs of their em- 
pitre by being ſerved at their tables with drink 
from the Ganges and the Danube : I can ſhew 
one phial, of which the water was formerly an 


icicle on the crags of Caucaſus, and another 
that contains what once was ſnow on the top 
of Atlas; in a third is dew bruſhed from a 
Banana in the gardens of Tiſpahan ; and in 
another, brine that once rolled in the Pacihc 
Ocean. I flatter myſelf that] am writing to a 
man who will rejoice at the honour which my 
labours have procuted to my country, and 
therefore I ſhall tell you that Britain can by 


the 
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the wall of China; a humming-bird which an 
American princeſs wore in her ear; the tooth 
of an elephant who carried the queen of Siam; 
the ſkin of an ape that was kept in the palace 
of the Great Mogul; a ribbon that adorned one 
of the maids of a Turkiſh ſultana ; and a ſcy- 
meter once wielded by a ſoldier of Abas the 
reat, \ 
In collecting antiquities of every country, 
I have been careful to chuſe only by intrinſic 
worth, and real uſefulneſs, withour regard to 
party or opinions. I have therefore a lock of 
Cromwell's hair in a box turned from a piece 
of the royal oak; and keep, in the ſame 
drawers, ſand ſcraped from the coffin of king 
Richard, and a commiſfion ſigned by Henry VII. 
I have equal veheration for the ruff of Eliza- 
beth and the ſhoe of Mary of Scotland ; and 
ſhould loſe with like regret, a tobacco-pipe of 
Raleigh, and a ſtirrup of King James, I have 
paid the ſame price for a glove of Lewis, and 
a thimble of queen Mary ; for a fur-cap of 
the Czar, and a boot of Charles of Sweden. 
You will ealily imagine that theſe accumu- 
lations were not made without ſome diminution 
of my fortune, for 1 was ſo well known to 
ſpare no cot, tnat at every ſale, ſome bid 
2:.inft me for hire, ſome for ſport, and ſome for 
maliee ; and if 1 aſked the price of any thing, 
t was ſufficient to double the demand. For 
curioſity, traſicking thus with avarice, the 
wealth "of India had not been enough; and J, 
by litele and little, transferred all my money 
from the funds to my cloſet. Here I was in- 
clined to ſtop, and live upon my eſtate in li- 


 terary leiſare, but the ſale of the Hafleian 
collection | 
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collection ſhook my reſolution ; I mortgaged 
my land, and purchaſed thirty medals, which 
I could never find before. I have at length 
| bought till I can buy no longer, and the cru- 
elty of my creditors has ſeized my repoſitory ; [ 
am therefore condemned to diſperſe what the 
labour of an age will not reaſſemble. I ſub- 
mit to that which cannot be oppoſed, and 
ſhall, in a ſhort time, declare a ſale. I have, 
while it is yet in my power, ſent you a peb- 
ble picked up by Tavernier on the bank of 
the Ganges ; for which I defire no other re- 
compence than that you will recommend my 


catalogue to the public. Rambler, 


SECT... 


Reflections on the excellencies and defects of this 
character.. 


* 


TO collect the productions of art and ex- 
amples of mechanical ſcience or manual ability 
is unqueſtionably uſeful, even when the things 
themſelves are of ſmall importance, becauſe it 
is always advantageous to know how far the 
human powers have proceeded, and how much 
experience has ſhewn to be within the reach of 
diligence. It is natural for idleneſs and timi- 
dity to deſpair without being overcome, and to 
forbear attempts for fear of being defeated ; 
and we may promote the invigoration of faint 
endeavours, by being able to prove what has 


been already performed; for though it may 
ſometimes happen that the greateſt inſtances of 


ingenuity have been exerted in trifles, yet the 
ſame principles and the ſame expedients may 


be 
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1 of himſelf, that he could not forbear at Athens 
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I bo applied to more important Purpoſes s, and 


the movements which put into action machinss 


of no other uſe but to raiſe the wonder of ig- 


norance, may be employed to drain fens, or 


manufacture metals, to aſſiſt the architect, or 


preſerve the ſailor. 
For the utenſils, arms, or dreſſes of foreign 


nations, which make the greateſt part of many 


collections, J have no great regard, when they 
e valuable only becauſe they are foreign, and 
can ſuggeſt no improvement of our own prac- 


E tice, Yet they are not all cqually uſeleſs, nor 
can it be always ſafely determined, waich 
fuld be rejected or retained ; for they may 
E ſometimes unexp:&acdly contribute to the illu- 
ſtration of hiſtory, to the knowledge of the 
natural commodities of the country, or of the 
denius and cuſtoms of its inhabitants. 


There is one fort of rarities of a yet lower 


E rank, which owe their value merely to accident, 
end which can convey no information, nor ſa— 
F tisfy any rational deſire. Such are many frag- 
ments of antiquity, as urns and pieces of 
P pavement ; ö and things which are held in ve- 
neration on! 'y for having been once the property 
of ſome eminent perſon, as the armour of king 
| Henry ; or for having been uſed on ſome re- 


narkable occaſion, as the lanthorn of Guy 


Faux. The loſs or preſervation of theſe ſeems 
to be a thing indifferent, nor can I perceive 
hy the poſſeſſion of them ſhould be coveted. 


Yet, perhaps, even this curioſity is implanted 


by nature ; and when [ find Tully confeſſing 


to viſit the walks and houſes which the old 
| Philoſophers had frequented or inhabited, and 


Vor, IV. | IN recolleck 
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recollect the reverence wich every nation, ci- 
vil and barbarous, has paid to the ground where 
merit has been buried, I am afraid to. declare 
againſt the general voice of mankind, and am 


inclined to believe, that this regard, which 


we involuntarily pay to the meaneſt relique of 
a man great and illuſtrious, is intended as an 
incitement to labour, and an encouragement 
to expect the ſame renown, if it be ſought by 


the fame virtues, 


The Virtuoſo therefore cannot be cenſured, 
as Contributing nothing to the increaſe of 
knowledge, But perhaps may be ſometimes 
jultly culpable for confining himfelf to buſineſs 
below his genius, loſing in trifling amuſe— 
ments and petty ſpeculations, t thoſe hours 
which he might have ſpent in nobler ſtudies, 


and in which he might haue given new life 


to the intellectual world. It is indeed never 
without grief, that I find a man capable of ra- 
tiocination or invention, enliſting bimſelf i. 

this ſccondary claſs of Icarning; for 5 
he has once diſcovered a method os gratifying 
his deſire of eminence by expence rather than 
by labour, and known the ſweets of a life bleſt 
at once with the eaſe of idleneſs, and the reputi- 
tion of knowledge, he will not eaſily be brought 
to undergo again the toi] of thinking, or leave 
his toys and his trinkets for arguments and 
ideas, arguments which require circumſpc bi n 
an! vigilance, and idz-as „Which cannot be ab- 
tained but by the dfudgery of meditation. 
He will glad y fhut himſelf up forever with 
his (-Ils and medals, like the companions 


of Ul; ſſes, who having taſted the fruit of 


Lotos, would not even by the hope of ſet ing 
ti;cil 
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their own country be tempted again to the 
dangers of the ſea. 

Collections of this kind are of uſe to the 
learned, as heaps of ſtone and piles of timber 
are neceſſary to the architect. But to dig the 
qNarry or ſearch the field, requires not much of 
any quality, beyond ſtubborn perſeverance; and 
though genius muſt often lie inactive without 


this humble and neglected aſſiſtance, yet this 


can claim litile praiſz, becauſe every man can 
ajord it. 
io mean underſtandings, it is indeed ſuffi- 
cient honour to be numbeted zmonglt the loweſt 
labourers of learning; but ſurely different abi- 
lities muſt find different taſks. To he ſtone 
would have been unworthy of Palladio, and to 
have rambled in ſearch of ſhells and flowers had 
but ili fuited with the capacity of Newton. 
 Kaniler, 


4 beautiful one, enforcing contentment with our lit, 


HE fun, tays an eaſtern ſage, was fink- 

ing behind the weſtern hills, and with de- 
parting rays g gilded the ſpires and turrets of Gol- 
2 | conda, 


- 
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conda, when the captive Selima from the win 
dow of the fon of Nowadin's ſeraglio, caſting a 
 mournful look at the country which ſhe ſaw at 
a diſtance beyond the boundary of her confine- 
ment, fixed her eyes on ſome cottages which 
me could diftinguiſh by the thin ſmoke aſcend— 
ing from them, and ſeemed to envy the hum- 
ble condition of the lowly inhabitants; ſhe 
longed to exchange her own fituation for that of 
i 10nocent poverty and chearfuf tranquility. Little 
by little the envied proſpect ſaded on her ſight, 
and ſhe liſtened with horror to the craſhing of 
Iron bars, and the cloſing gates that ſurrounded 
her; till at length all was huſhed, all became 
quiet as the hours of night, and ſtillneſs ad— 
vanced ; ſhe then burſt forth into the following 
foliloquy : + | 
And was I formed a reaſonable being (ſhe 
cried) for this; To be excluded for ever from 
ſociety, and doomed to add one more to the 
ſlaves of the monarch of the Eaſt? Have I de- 
ſerved this at the hand of Providence, or exacted 
this uns qual lot from the genius of diſtribution ? 
Did] ever turn mine ears from the cries of the 
_ needy, or ſhut the open hand of mercy from the 
poor? Why then am J puniſhed in this man- 
ner? Why for ever denied the bleſſings of mu- 
tual love, and fated to weep in vain to the wallsof 
a priſon-houſe? While I was a child, the angel 
of death cloſed the eyes of my parents, when as 
yet 1 knew not their loſs; a few moons ago the 
ſame miniſter of terror bore from my arms a fi- 
ter whom T loved, to the land of filence and 
{hadows ; the reſt of thoſe that were dear to me 
groan under the bonds of ſervitude in the mines 


of Agar, or traverſe the great waters in the r 
5 | | 0 
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of India; ſome happier few, who have found 
grace in the eyes of the Sultan, live only to ſhew 
me the difference between what I was, and what 
I am. Yet the remembrance of thoſe | loft, I 
bore with reſignation; I wept, indeed, and re- 
tired, but as yet repined not; but to know no 
end of miſery, to be kept as a witneſs to the 
luxury of thoſe who were once our equals, is 
ſurely the worſt that can be inflicted. I have 
ſaid to the ſlaves, Why will not my lord the ſul- 
tan diſmiſs the maid whom he thinks unworthy 
his embraces, and whoſe preſence will rather 
caſt a cloud over his pomp than enereaſe it? 
But they treat my tears and my remonſtrances 
with ſcorn, nor are their hearts melted in them 
with pity. Night and ſilence are over all the ſe- 
raglio; even the horrid guards, to whoſe care 
we are reſigned, are faſt locked up in fleep: 
When, O! when ſhall I enjoy that ſweet obli- 
vion? Diſcontent and perpetual unealineſs of 
mind baniſh from my eyes all propenſity to reſt ;; 
the night only affords me an opportunity to vents 
my complaints; and my greateſt happineſs is this 
| hour of univerſal repoſe, when J can undiſ- 
turbed and unmoleſted give utterance to the ſor- 
| row of my heart.” | 
| As ſhe was ſpeaking theſe laſt words, the 
ſhades of darkneſs were ſuſpended on a ſudden, 
| and a light diffuſed around her like the flafh of 
| mid-day: ſhe looked up, and beheld, when 
| Azazel the angel of reproof became viſible to 
her ſight; ſhe bowed: her head in the duſt, and 
humbled herſelf before him. Selima (he 
cried), ariſe, thou miſguided child of affliction : 
Lam that genius who was with thee when thou 
waſt as yet a child, and in my book were thy 
| = 8 4 | tuture 
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future fortunes written; ; I was with the angel 
whole miniſtry it was to ſeal the eyes of thy pa- 
rents, and who laid his hands on thy ſiſter; un- 
der my influence wert thou brought as a captive 
unto Amurzth from the banks of the Oxus, and 
immurcd in the walls of his ſeraglio. Thou haſt 
_ complained of. thy fate; thou bait ſaid that the 
- eye of thy genius frowned on thy birth, and 
_ Mistortune has marked thee for her daugh- 
: but ! am come ts clear thy doubts, and to 
ulrect thee where thou mayſt find the manſions 
of reſt; let my words fink deep in thee, and 
N aue them in liv! ing characters on thy heart, |[ 
will take away the miſt from beſore thine eyes, 
for thou knoweſt not what thou haft ſaid. Thou 
haſtlamented the fate of thy ſiſter, who is happier 
by far than thou art, and who has her ſtation 
affizned her in the realms of bliſs. The ſitua- 
tion of thy companions who have appeared plea- 
fing to the ſultan, has been the object of thine 
envy ; but alas! thine is a paradiſe to theirs.— 
* Thou haſt repined at that ſolitude which, had 
thou wade aright uſe of, it would have taught thee 
to know thyſcif; and haſt grieved that thou wert 
not born to that beauty which thouſands never 
poſſeſs, and which would have been to thee as 
a puniſhment inſtead of a bleſſing. I will now 
ſhew thee what, but for my interpoſition, 
would have been thineown deſtiny, hed this thy 
laſt,” thy preſumptuous wiſh been crowned with 
ſucceſs ; hadſt thou been bidden in thy turn to 
deck with oriental pomp the bed of Amurath, 
and repoſe on the ſilken pavilions in the 
inner chambers of the palace: turn thyſcit 
to the caſt, and view there what J mall explain 
to thee.“ | 
| She 
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Che turned and beheld a woman ſeated on a 


throne, ſurrounded with every circumſtance of 


eaſtern magnificence ; ſhe was fair as one of the 
Houries, and ſparkling as the gold of Indoſtan 
and the diamonds of Surat; in ber preſence 
every mouth was dumb, every knee bended 
with fear, and every eye fixed on the ground; 

yet ſhe ſeemed to receive the adorations of the 
crowd with coldneſs, nor was her heart glad at 


the approach of her lord ; ſhe ſ-emed alone as 


to herſelf, tho' amidſt wondering thouſands, 
and ten thouſands at her feet.———* View her 
yet again, (he ſaid) Selima, as the crowd re- 


tiring "Yeaves her in ber Bose, and what happi- 


neſs does ſhe ſeem poſſeſſed of that thou wiſheſt 
to be thine? Does not that gloom that hangs 
on her brow owe its being to fear? Is the not 
conſcious that treachery or chance can in a mo- 
ment bring her licentious happineſs to an 0 2 
and guilt, that viper in her boſom, deſtroys all 
reliſh for pleaſures, and points out 16 her the 
vanity of ail | * which have not virtue for their 
foundation. But ſce the guards ruſh in at 
this moment to ſeize her, and accuſ: her of hav- 
ing conſpired the death of her lord. Mark, 


how the ſplendid apartments and alcove of plea- 


ſure diſap pear, and in their ſtead the Jon lels 
cloom and grated wiaco ws TO a Prion ——MNow 
ſhe is hurried in, they throw the bl ack robe of 
death upon her; | in vain dces 1 now think of 
com: mand, in Vain wave that hand which a few 
hours before wou! a. have fti;]=d the raging of the 
people, and humbled the rulers of the world; 
ihe now begs to be heard, and has recourſe, as 
her laſt aid, to entreaty, tears, and proftration 


but i in va in : : the is dravge] 75 vn on the rocky 
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pavement by the hands of ſlives, who offer hei 
the different alternatives of the poiſoned cup, or 
the ſabre. She drinks, and fee ihe ſinks 
yet and yet paler to the earth. See the laſt 
convulſive ſtruggle—tbe dying gaſp, and the 
ſigh that rends the heart in the laſt agony ;— 
ſcarce is there a pauſe; they Kip the yet 
warm body, denied to 3 in burial with the 
queens of the land, and expoſe it for a prey to 
the eagle and vulture. | 

„Such, ſhort-ſighted maid, would have been 
thy lateſt hour; and thy end would have re— 
ſembled hei's: bear then thy preſent fate with- 

out repining, nor daſh the cordial which Hope 
preſents thee with to the ground, but wait with 
patience for a happier hour: their lot only may 
be called miſerable, whoſe faces were never co- 
vered with ſhame, and who go down unrepent- 
ing to the grave. Hope is yet thine, which 
can turn the walls that confine thee to the bow- 
er of Content; then ſay not in thine heart that 
thy portion here is with the wretched, nor by 
wiſhing to alter the allotment of Providence, 
provoke the rage of a power infinitely greater 
than mine, rs can cruſh thee to atoms at a 
blow.” 

When he had ſpoke theſe worde, he liretebel 
out his arm over her, and ſhe ſunk down on a 
ſofa into the arms of ſleep, from which ſhe a- 
woke in the morning with a conviction of her 
late unjuſt repinings, and with a perſect reſig- 
nation to the lot which her genius had aſſigned 
her in the terreſtrial abode of life. Smollett. 
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VULGAR ERRORS. 


Some new ones diſcovered. 


HE world is indebted to that ingenious 
1 inquirer after truth, the famous Sir Tha— 
mas Brown, for an excellent treatiſe, in which 


he has refuted ſeveral idle ridiculous opinions 
that prevailed in his time; to which work he 


has very properly given the title of Vulgar £075. 
Among others, of no leſs importance, he has 
taken great pains to explode the common no- 
tion, that a witch can make a voyage to the 
Faſt-Indies in an egg-ſhel], or take a journey ot 
two or three hundred miles acroſs the country 
on a broom-ſtick: an aſſertion maintained by 


that wiſe monarch King James the fiſt, who 


even condeſcended to commence author in ſup- 


port of it. He has alſo refuted the generally re- 


ceived opinion, that the devil is black, has 
horns upon his head, wears a long curling teil, 


and a cioven ſtump; nay, has even denied, 
that whereſoever he goes, he always leaves a 


ſmell of brimſtone behind him; and has no lefs 
ſertouſly endeavoured to ſhew the abſurdity of 


the ſuppoſition, that Adam and Eve were born 


into the world without navels. But all theſe 
iniſtaken notions, though they might poſſibly 


obtain belief in former times of ſuperſtition and 
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ignorance, could never have been counrtenanced 
in this more elightened age. do far from ac- 
knowledging the power of witchcraft, we even 
doubt of the exiſtence of the witch of Endor: 
that illuſttious perſonave the devil is only looked 
upon as a mere bugbear : and the loweſt me- 
chanics have been taught at the Robin- Hood So- 
eletv, that the whole account of our firſt pa- 
rents Is nothing but a faction and an old weman's 
itory. 

Since the days of Sir Them Brown, ſuch 
ſtrange revolutions have happened among us, 
in the arts and ſciences, in religion, in poli- 
tics, and in common life, that I cannot.but 

think a work intended as a ſupplement to the 
2bove-mentioned treatiſe of V vigar Errors, 
would be highly acceptable to the public ; ſince 
it is notorious, that many tencts, which were 
then thought indiſputable truihs among ell 
ranks of people, are now proved to be Erronecus, 
and are cnly credited by the uninformed vulgar, 
A work of this nature it is my intention ſhorty 
to publiſh: in the mean time, I ſhall content 
myſelf with Jaying the following ſpecimen of the 
1 performance befotle my readers. 

The ignorance of the multitude has hitherto 
propounced it © to be abſolutely impoſſible that 
a maid can be with child,” But it is well 
known to the learned, that in theſe later times 
there have been many inſtances of maiden-mo- 
thers : though, whether they are impregnated by 
the weſt - wind, like Virgil's s Mares, or, as it was 
ſaid of Juno, by eating a ſallad; whether they 
bring forth, as Dutch ladies To, Sooter b1ns 3 
whether they conceive by intuition, or the ope- 


ration of t the fancy ; or by what other cauſe, 
has 
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has not been aſcertained. Several inſtances 
have been recorded, among the Roman Catho- 
lics, of Nuns and Lady-Abbeſſes, who have mi- 
raculouſly proved with child : and here in Eng- 
land we have more than once heard of the preg- 
nancy of a Maid of Honour, I myſelf know a 
lady, almoſt approaching to the verge of an old 
maid, who was very much bloated and puffed 
up with the wind- colic; for relief of which ſhe 
went into the country for a month, and was 
unexpectedly feized with the pangs of child- 


birth. J have been told of another, a virgin of 


the moſt unſpotted character, who very unac- 
countably fell into labour, juſt as they were go- 
ning to tap her for the dropſy. An eminent man- 


midwife of my acquaintance was in the begin- 


ning of his practice called to a virgin, who, to 
his great ſurpriſe, brought forth an embryo, in 
form and appearance exactly reſembling a man- 
drake. This he conſidered as a moſt wonder— 
ful Luſus Nature; and had actually drawn up 
an account of it (with a figure of the monſter) 
to be laid before the Royal Society: but in leis 
than a twelve-month he delivered the fame lady, 
who ſtil] continued in a ſtate of virginity, of 
another falſe conception, like the former; and 
for many years after this prodigy of a virgin had 
ſeveral other monſtrous and preternatural births 
of the ſame kind. He further aflures me, that 
he has fince very frequently met with theſe 
phenomena; and that the only difference be- 
tween maids and married women in this point is, 
that the former do not manifeſt the ſigns of 
pregnancy fo fully in their waits, nor do they 


. out ſo very vehemently i in theic labour-pains; 
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and it is remarkable, that they never chuſe to 
ſuckle their children. 

It is vulgarly ſuppoſed, that “ the events of 
gaming are regulated by blind chance and for- 
tune;” but the wiſe and polite, that is, the 
_ Knowing Ones cannot but ſmile at the abſurdity 
of this notion; though even the ſagacious Hoyle 
and Demoivre themſelves, by the nicety of their 
calculations of chances, ſeem to have adopted 
tnis ridiculous doctrine, The profeſſors of Ar- 
thur's and the experienced adepts in the myfte- 
ries of Gaming, kindly condeſcend to give leſ- 
| fons, at reaſonable rates, to thoſe novices, who 
imagine that the events of play, like thoſe of 
war, are uncertain: and fo cogent is their me- 
thod of inftruQion, that they never fail to con- 
vince their pupils, that ſucceſs at dice, as well 
as bowls, depends upon a {kilful management of 

the biaſs, and that the cards are not ſhuMed by 
| the blind hand of fortune. 

It is a notion confined only to the vulgar, 
that «© Matrimony brings people together :” 
but it is notorious that in higher life a mar- 
riage is the moſt effectual method to keep them 
aſunder. It is impolite for a man and his wife 
even to be ſeen together in public; and a 
perſon of quality had rather enjoy a ?2te-a-tete 
with any body” s wife but his own in private. 
Genteel couples have ſeparate amuſements, pay 
ſeparate viſits, keep ſeparate company, lie in 

ſeparate beds, and (like the man and woman in 

a weather-houſe) are never ſeen together: nay 
more, if they are very genteel indeed, the lady 
has her ſeparate maintenance. On the con- 
trary, if a man of faſhion has a zendre for an 


unmarried lady, they reſide in the ſame houſe, 
partake 
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partake of the ſame diverſions, and obſerve 
every other article of the ſtricteſt cohabitation. 


The ſureſt way of diſſolving a connection of 


this fort is to marry. Sir John Brute bluntly 
declares, that if he was married'to a hogſhead 
of claret, the thought of matrimony would 
make him hate it. Thus in general, the very. 
names of Wife and Huſband are ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy all affection : and it was but a day or two 
ago that I met with a ſprightly young gentle- 
man much of the ſame opinion with Sir John ; 
who being reproached for neglecting his lady 
for a miſtreſs, and reminded that man and 
wife were one fleſh, replied, that it was very 
true, and what pleaſure could he have in touch- 
ing his own fleſh ? Modern wedlock, there- 
fore, may be rather ſaid to divide, than unite : 
at leaſt, if matrimony ever brings folks toge- 
ther for a time, it is only to ſeparate them more 


eff:Qtually ; as, according to the principles of 


action and re- action, where two bodies are 
drawn together by a violent attraction, they 
immediately fly off, and are driven back again 
from each other, by the principle of repulſion. 


It may be well called a vulgar error, ſince 


none but the vulgar think ſo, that “ the Sab- 


bath is a day of reſt.” It is, as experience 


teaches us, a day of bulineſs with ſome, of 
pleaſure with others, but of reſt with none. It 
is true, indeed, that a ceſſation from worldly 
occupations, together with roaſt beef and plum- 
pudding, were formerly the charaQteriſtics of 
the Sabbath in England : but theſe inactive 
principles are now entirely out of faſhion; nor 
do I know any perſon who is ſtrictly debarred 
from exerciſing his employment on that day, 

(S except 
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except the ſheriff's officer. The exact citizen, 
nicely calculating the damages he would ſuf- 
tain, on an average, by the loſs of a feventh 
part of his time, defrauds the ſabbath of its 
due rights, as he cheats his cuſtomers, in the 
way of trade. As to people of quality, they, 
J ſuppoſe, (duly conſidering how prodigal they 
are of their lives by adhering to the polite ſy- 
ſtem) are willing to huſband the little time 
allotted them, by adding ** night to day, and 
Sunday to the week.” | 
If Old Woman was not a term frequently 
made uſe of by the perverſe and impolite mul- 
titude, I, ſhould hardly attempt to prove ſo 
clear and obvious a propoſition, as that “ there 
is no ſuch thing in the creation as an Old Wo- 
man.” Old Women are, indeed, mentioned 
by ſome few writers ; but I have always 
looked upon their exiſtence to be as chime- 
rical, as that of the Brobdignags or the Ya- 
hoos ; and I do not believe, that there has ever 
been ſuch an animal in nature ſince the flood. 
In the prefent diſtant period we are unable to 
conceive the leaſt idea of ſuch a creature, as 
the ſame appearance of youth, the ſame lillies 
and roſes bloom on the faces of the whole ſex. 
For a proof of this, if we look round at the 
opera, the play-houſe, a lady's route, or any 
other aſſembly, we may obſerve that all our girls, 
whether of a ſmaller or of a larger growth, 
aſſume the fame air of gaiety and intrigue, and 
wear the ſame complexions. Alimner of great 
buſineſs has often declared to me, that though 
he has had ſeveral mothers, and grand-mothers, 
and great-grand-mothers fit to him, he never 
yet drew the picture of an Old Woman, Medea 
| 0 | 38 
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is ſaid to have renewed the youth and vigour of 
her father Æſon by boiling him, with certain 
magie herbs, in a cauldron: but I will not 


preſume to ſay, that our ladies are preſerved 


from old age by ſtewing in a copper, or that, 
according to a more modern notion, Old Wo- 
men are ground \ young again by a mill. This, 
however, is Certain ; That youth, as well as 
beauty is the perpetual prerogative of the fe- 
male ſex ; and that age, though it fits venerably 
on a man, would no more become a lady 
than a beard. 

In an age fo enlightened as the preſent, when 
we have thrown off all other mean prejudices 
of nature and educaticn, it is no wonder, that 
we ſhould diſcard the Goſpel ; and I am almoſt 
in doubt, whether J ſhould mention the belief 
of it as a vulgar error, ſince it daily loſes its 
credit among us. Wherefore, if I may not be 
allowed to ſet down the belief in a Ged, a 
Saviour, a future ſtate, the immortality of the 
ſou', &c. &c. as prevailing errors, I cannot 
omit ſo fair an opportunity of congratulating 
my cotemporaries 6n their having overcome 
them. Nor can I better conclude - this paper, 


than by a hint to my friends, the Freethinkers, 


cautioning them to conſider, whether, if we 
were made by chance, the world was made by 
chance, and every thing elſe was made b 
chance, there may not allo be an hell made by 
chance. | Connoiſſeur, 
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Reviewed, in a Perſian letter. 


a great hall; where all the courts of law: 
| were fitting together. Behold, ſaid he, the 
Temple of Juſtice, the ſanctuary of privilege 
and right, which our mightieſt monarchs have 
not been able to violate with impunity, Be— 
hold the loweſt of our commons contending: 
here with the higheſt of our nobles, unawed 
by their dignity or power, See thoſe venerable 
ſages on the bench, whoſe ears are deaf to ſol- 
licitations, and their hands untainted with cor- 
ruption. See allo thoſe twelve men, whom we 
call the Jury, the great bulwark of our pro- 
perty and freedom. But then caſt your eyes on 
thoſe men in black, that ſwarm on every fide, 
Theſe are the Prieſts of the Temple, who, 
like moſt'other prieſts, have turned their mi- 
niſtry into a trade : they have perplexed, con- 
founded, and encumbered law, in order to make 
themſelves more neceſſary, and to drain the 
purſes of the people.” „ have heard, ſaid I, 
that the laws of England are wiſely framed and 
i npartiaily adminiſtered,” The old Gothic pile 
| we. 


1 WEN T with my friend the other day to 
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we are now in, replied my friend, will give 
you a juſt idea of their ſt ucture. The foun- 
dations of it are deep, and very laſting ; it has 
ſtood many ages, and with good repaiis may 
ſtand many more ; but the architecture is Joaded 
with a multiplicity of idle and uſeleſs parts: 
when you examine it critically, many faults 
and imperfections wiil appear ; yet, upon the 
whole, it has a mighty awful air, and ſtrikes 
you with reverence, Then, as to the admini- 
ſtration of our Jaws, the difference between us 
and other countries is little more than this, that 
there they ſell Juſtice in the groſs, and here we 
fell it by retail. In Perſia the Cadi paſtes ſen- 
tence for a round ſum of money: in England 
the judge indeed takes nothing, but the attor- 
ney, the advocate, every officer and retainer 
of the court, raiſe treble that ſum upon the 
client. 'The condition of Juſtice is like that 
of many women of quality. They themſelves 
are above being bought, but every ſervant 
about them muſt be feed, or there is no getting 
at them. The diſintereſted ſpirit of the lady 
is of no advantage to the ſuitor ; he is undone 
by the rapine of her dependants. 
Lord Lyitelton, 
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| Leſs pardonable in ſirong talents. 


T is faid by Florus of Catiline, who died in 
the midſt of ſlaughtered enemies, That his 
death had been illuſtrious, had it been ſuffered for 
his country. Of the Wits who have languiſhed 
away life under the preſſures of poverty, or in 
the reſtleſſneſs of ſuſpence, who have bcen ca- 
refled and rejected, flattered and deſpiſed, as 
they were of more or leſs uſe to thoſe who 
ftiled themſelves their patrons, it might be ob- 
ſerved, That their miſeries would enforce com- 
paſſion, had they been brought upon them by 
honeſty and religion. TP” 
The wickedneſs of a profane or libidinous 
writer is more atrocious and deteſtable than 
that of the giddy libertine, or drunken raviſher, 
not only becauſe it extends its effects wider; 
as a peſtilence that taints the air is more de— 
ſtructive than poiſon infuled in a draught ; but 
| becauſe it is committed with cool deliberation. 
By the inſtantaneous violence of deſire, a good 
man may ſometimes be ſurpriſed before re- 
flection can come to his reſcue ; and when the 
appetites have ſtrengthened their influence by 
habit, they are not eaſily reſiſted or ſuppreſſed; 
but for the frigid villainy of ſtudious * 
e for 
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for the calm and meditated malignity of la- 
boured impiety, what plea can be invented ? 
What puniſhment can be adequate to the 
crime of him who retires to ſolitude for the re- 
finement of debauchery ; who tortures his fancy, 
and ranfacks his memory, only that he may 
leave the world leſs virtuous than he found it, 
that he may intercept the hopes of the riſing 
generation, and ſpread my for the ſoul with 
more dexterity ! 
What were their motives, or what their ex- 
cuſes, is below the dignity of realon to exa- 
mine. If they had extinguithed in themſelves 
the diſtinction of right and wrong, and were 
inſenſible of the miſchief which they promoted, 
they deſerved to be hunted down by Senden 
hatred, as apparent nuſarces to ſocial beings z 
if they were influenced by the corruption of 
their patrons or their readers, and ſacrificed 
their own cenvictions to vanity or intereſt, 
| they were at leaſt to be abhorred with more 
acrimony than he that robs hy profeſſion, or 
murders for pay, ſince they cojrmitted greater 
crimes without greater temptations. 

Of him to whom much is given, much 
ſhall be required. Thoſe to whom God has 
granted ſuperior faculties, and more extenſive 
capacities, and made eminent for quickneſs of 
intuition, and accuracy of diſtinction, will cer- 
tainly be regarded as culpable in his eye, for 
defeats and deviations which in ſouls leſs ex- 
alted and enlightened, may be guiltleſs. But, 
ſurely, none can think without horror on that 
man's condition, who has been more wicked in 
Proportion as he has had more means of ex- 
celling 
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celling in virtue, and uſed the light imparted 
from heaven only to embelliſh folly, and to 
pal iate crimes. _ Rambler, 
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VV 
N bat a man ſhould conſider in making his laſt | 
Will and Teſtament, 2 


It T is faid by an old poet, That no man's life 
can be called happy or unhappy till his 
death : in like manner, I have often thought, 
that no words or actions are a better comment 
on a perſon's temper and diſpoſition, than his 
laſt will and teſtament. This is a true portrai- 
ture of himſelf, drawn at full length by his 
own hand, in which the painting is commonly 
very lively, and the features very ſtrongly 
marked. In the diſcharge of this ſolemn act, 
people ſign and ſeal themſelves either wiſe and 
good characters, or villains and fools ; and any 
perſon - that makes a ridiculous will, and be- 
queaths his money to frivolous uſes, only takes 
a great deal of pains, like Dogberry in the 
play, that he may be ſet down an aſs.” ; 
The love of fame governs our actions more 


univerſally than any. other paſſion.. All the reſt 
gradually 


W ¹e 


gradually drop off, but this runs through our 
whole lives. This perhaps is one of the chief 
inducements that influences wealthy perſons 
do bequeath their poſſeſſions to oſtentatious uſes; 
and they would as willingly lay out a conſider- 
able ſum in buying a great name (if poſſible) 
at their deaths, as'they would beſtow it on the 
purchaſe of a coat of heraldry, during their 
lives. They are pleaſed with leaving ſome 
memorial of their exiſtence behind them, and 
to perpetuate the remembrance of themſelves. 
by the application of their money 'to ſome 
vain-glorious purpoſes ; though the good gen- 
tlemen never did one act to make themſelves 
remarkable, or laid out a ſingle ſhilling in a 
laudable manner, while they lived. If an Apo- 
theoſis were to be bought, how many rich 
ſcoundtels would be deified after their deaths 
| Not a plum in the city but would purchaſe 
this imaginary god-fhip, 2s readily as he paid 
for his freedom at his firſt ſetting up; and I. 
doubt not but this fantaitical diſtinction would 
be more frequent on an eſcutcheon than a co- 

zonet, THT | 
The diſpoſal of our fortunes by our laſt will 
ſtould be conſidered as the diſcharge of a ſa- 
cied truſt, which we ſhould endeavour to exe- 
cute in a juſt manner; and, as we have had 
the enjoyment of rich poſſeſſions, we ought 
carefully to provide, that they may devolve to 
thoſe, who have the moſt natural claim to 
them. They who may firſt demand our fa- 
vour, are thoſe who are allied to us by the 
ties of blood: next to thoſe, ſtand thoſe per- 
lons to whom we are connected by friendſhip ; 
and, next to our friends and relations, e 
kin 
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kind in general. But the humanity of 2 
teſtator will not be thought very extenſive, 
though it reaches to poſterity, or includes the 
poor in general, if it neglects the objects of 
charity immediately under his eye, or thoſe in- 
dividuals who have the beſt title to his bene- 
volence. Virgil has placed thoſe rich men 
v ho beſtowed none of their wealth on their re- 
lations, among the chief perſonages in his bell. 
Wherefore I would adviſe my readers firſt to 
conſider whether he has not ſome poor re- 
lation, ſtarving perhaps in ſome diſtant part 
of the kingdom: after that, let him look 
round, whether he has not ſome friends, 
whom he may poſlibly relieve from miſery. 
and diſtreſs. But if he has no relation, 
nor any perion in the world that has any regard 
for him, before he begins to endow a college, 
or found an hoſpital, I ſhould take it as a par- 
ticular favour if he would will his money to 
me, and I will promiſe to immortalize his me- 
- mory in the Connoiſſeur. Connoiſſcur. 
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Its nature in writing, 


T* HE compoſition of all poems is, or ought 
to be, of Wit; and Wit in poetry, or 
Wit-writing (if you will give me leave to uſe. 
. | a {choois 


W 1 
a ſchool- diſtinction) is no other than the fa- 
culty of imagination in the writer, which, like 
a nimble ſpaniel, beats over and ranges through 
the field of memory, till it ſprings the quarry 
it hunted after; or, without a metaphor, 
which ſearches over all the memory for 
the ſpecies or ideas of thoſe things which it 
deſigns to repreſent. Wit written is that 
which is well defined, the happy reſult of 
thought, or product of imagination. But to 
proceed from Wit, in the general notion of it, 
to the proper Wit of an heroic or hiſtorical 
poem; I judge it chiefly to conſiſt in the de- 
lightful imagination of perſons, actions, paſ- 
ſions, or things. ?Tis not the jerk or ſting 
of an epigram, nor the ſeeming contradiction 
of a poor antitheſis (the delight of an ill- Judg- 
ing audience in a play of rhyme) nor the gin- 
ole of a more poor Paranomaſia; neither is it 
ſo much the morality of a grave ſentence, af- 
fected by Lucan, but more ſparingly u'ed by 
Virgil ; but it is ſome lively and apt deſerip- 
tion, drefſ:d in ſuch colours of ſpeech, that it 
ſets before your eyes the abſent object as 
perfectly and* more delightfully than nature. 
So then the firſt happineſs of a poet's imagina- 
tion, is properly invention, or finding of the 
thought; the ſecond is fancy, or the variation, 
greſſing or moulding of that thought, as the 
judgment repreſents it, proper to the ſubject ; 

the "third is elocution, or the art of cloathing 
and adorninz that thought, ſo found and va- 
rizd, in apt, ſiznificant, and ſounding words: 
the quickneſs of the imagination is ſcen in the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and ac- 


curacy in the expreſſion. For the firſt of 5 5 
| vid 
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Ovid is famous amongſt the poets ; for the 
latter, Virgil, Ovid images more often the 
movements and affections of the mind, either 
combating between two contrary paſſions, on 
extremely diſcompoſed by one. His words 
therefore are the leaſt part of his care; for 
he pictures nature in diſorder, with which the 
ſtudy and choice of words is inconſiſtent. This 
is the proper wit of dialogue or diſcourſe, and 
conſequently of the drama, where all that is 
ſeid is to be ſuppoſed the effect of ſudden 
thought; which though it excludes not the 
quickneſs of Wit in repartees, yet admits not 
a too curious election of wolds, too frequent 
alluſions, or uſe of tropes, or, in fine, any thing 
that ſhews remoteneſs of thought or labour in 
the writer. On the other fide, Virgil ſpeaks 
not ſo often to us in the perſoh of another, 
like Ovid, but in his own : he 1elates almoſt 
all things as from himſelf, and thereby gains 
more liberty than the other to expreſs his 
thoughts with all the graces of elocution, to 
write more figuratively, and to confeſs as well 
the Jabour as the force of His imagination, 
Though he deſcribes his Dido well and natu- 
rally, in-the violence of her paſſions, yet he 
mult yield in that to the Myrrha, the Biblis, 
the Althza, of Ovid ; for as great an ad- 
mirer of him as I am, I muſt acknowledge, 
that if I ſee not more of their ſouls than J ſee 
of Dido's, at leaſt I have a greater concern- 
ment for them : and that convinces me, that 
Ovid has touched thoſe tender ſtrokes more de- 
licarely than Virgil could. But when actions or 
perſons are to be defcribed, when any ſuch 


image is to be fet before * how bold, how 
maſtery 
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maſterly are the ſtrokes of Virgil! We ſee the 
objects he preſents us with in their native 
figures, in their proper motions ; but ſo we ſee. 
them, as our own eyes could never have be- 
held them ſo beautiful in themſelves. We ſee. 
the ſoul of the poet, like that univerſal one of 
which he ſpeaks, informing and moving through 
all this pictures: 
— Totamque inſiſa fer artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 


We behold him embelliſhing his images, as he 
makes Venus breathing beauty upon ber fon 
Eneas. | 
— — men juventæ 
Purpureum, & lœtos oculis afflarat honres : 
Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flaws 
A. gentum Pariuſve lapis circumdatur aur, 


See his Tempeſt, his Funeral Sports, his 
Combats of Turnus and Eneas ; and in his 
Georgics, which I eſteem the divineſt part of 
all bis writings, the Plague, the Country, the 
Battle of the Bulls, the Labour of the Bees, 
and thoſe many other excellent images of na- 
ture, moſt of which are neither great in them- 
ſelves, nor have. any natural ornament to bear 
them up; but the words wherewith be deſcribes 
them are ſo excellent, that it might be well ap- 
plied to him, which was ſaid by Ovid, Ma- 
triam ſuperabat opus: the very found of his 
words has often ſomewhat that is connatural to 
te ſubject; and while we read him, we fir, 
as in a play, beholding the ſcenes of what he 
repreſents. To periorm this, he made f, equent 

Vor. IV. L | uſe 
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uſe of tropes, which you know change 
the nature of a known word, by applying it 10 
ſome other ſignification ; and this is it which 
Horace means in his epiſtle to the Pilo's d-: 


3 egregie notum ſi callida wer bum 
Rexzaiderit ee NOUUM 


Dryden. 


8 I. 
But little underſtred. 


THERE ſeems nothing to be fo much 
talked of, and fo little underſtood, as Wit; 
and if one conſiders how very differently meſt 
authors that have wrote upon this topic, de- 
fine it, it is no: ſurpriſing. All thoſe fince 
Mr. Locke agree with him in his diſtinction 
between Wit and Judgment, and as I would 
not be particular in this reſpect from the ref, 
J ſhall take the liberty of quoting the pal- 
ſage : 

——— © Thence, perhaps, may be given 
ſome reaſon of that common obſervation, That 
men who have a great deal of Wit and prompt 
memories, have not always the clearcit juts- 
ment and deepeſt reaſon: for Wit lies molt 
in the atſemblage of ideas, and putting th: »ie 
together with quickneſs and variety wherein 
can be found any reſemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleafant pictures and agree- 
able viſions in the fancy: Judgment, on the 


contrary, lies on the other lide, in ſ:parating 
careful), 
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carefully, one from another, ideas, wherein 
can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to 
avoid being miſled by ſimilitude, and by affinity 


to take one thing for another. This is a way 


of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and 
alluſion; wherein for the moſt part lies that 
entertainment and pleaſantry of Wit, which 
ſtrikes ſo lively on the fancy, and is therefore 
ſo acceptable to all people.“ 

So far, I ſay, they all goincide in their opi- 


nions, but do not long continue; for although 


they allow there is this diſtiuction between Wit 
and Judgment, they immediately contradict 
themſelves, and tell you Wit cannot be defined; 
or that it is opportunity and circumſtance. 
Others aſſert Wit is ſente, conſequent'y Judg- 
ment. Mr. Dryden ſays, 


wit is fine language to advantzge dreſt, 
What's oft been thought—but ne er ſo well expreſt. 


Which of theſe is right ?—or, are they not all 
wrong ? Mr. Addiſon ſeems to approach the 
neareſt defining what appears Wit to me; and 
yet, pardon my atrogance, he ſeems to have 
miſtook his own meaning, in faying, That 
2 and acroſtics are falſe Wit, accord- 

ing to his definition of it: for to ſay, that they 
do not conſiſt of ideas, muſt be an error what 
is it that does not create them in us of ſome 
ſpecies or other? 

[ am very apt to think, that a compound of 
theſe various definitions of it would come pretty 
near an entire definition, and that to try he- 
ther Wit be falſe or true, ſenſe (ſuppoſing a 
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criterion for it) ſhould be the ſtandard, Were 


we to try it accordingly, I am very ſorry to 
ſay, that but few of our modern productions 
would bear the teſt, What pieces can we boaſt 


of that are not really dull and inſipid, or that 
do not pleaſe by a kind of luſtre borrowed 
from falſe humour or parody ? IT would not ex- 
clude theſe in their perfection, from coming 
under the denomination of Wit, though but of 
an inferior value; they bearing that proportion 
to metaphor and allegory, as drapery and paint- 
ing does to likeneſs. | 
Were I to aſſign a reaſon for this degeneracy 
of Wit, I ſhould paraphraſe the words of cur 
modern journaliſt-patriots, when they inform 
ou of the realon of the decay of commerce. 


They ſay it is owing to the importation of 


French commodities ; ſo in this it is occ#fioned 


by the introducing French Wit. Modern French 
Wit chiefly conſiſts in double entendre. Their 
faſhions we generally follow to a nicety, nay, 


even make improvements in them ; but in Wit 
we fall far ſhort, for. we degenerate double 
entendre into pun. Few make the material 


diſtinction between double entendre and pun: 


the difference is, the firſt never infringes upon 
grammar or ſpelling ; the latter always upon 


one, ſometimes both. 
Though the complexion of this gay nation, 


and the peculiar genius of their language, 


will admit of numerous conceits this way, I 


am ſeulible our's will not; but this is far from 


an argument in favour of puns, which are 11- 


finitely more deſpicable. Notwubſtanding 2 


wiiter is very Cuipable for Lading his lucuvra- 
| tions 


A 
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| tions with this originally exotic force-meat, 


ſtill his readers are more to blame than him: 
tor the fondneſs of a writer for this ſpecies of 
Wit, would be of no longer date than the 
fondneſs of the reader. But this age, which has 
produced the reſurrection of punning, that was 
buried from the time of James the Firſt, likes 
more to be dazzled and ſurprized than in- 
{ſtructed and improved. The moderns love to 
have their imaginations warmed, more than 
nouriſhed, —Like epicureans, they fall on thoſe 
morſels that require the leaſt chewing, in 


hopes of the ſooner enjoying others as delici- 


ous that they have in view, 1 

I ſhail not trouble my teader in this place 
with the definitions of the various ſpec.es of 
Wit, as Allegory, Metaphor, Simile, Irony, 
&c. he is, as | apprehend, and would willingly 


believe, already acquainted with their ſignifi- 


eation; but ſhall take notice here, that faſhion 


ſeems as prevalent in regard to Wit as any 


ornament of dreſs. From riddles we jumped 
to acroſtics, ſtuck a long while at *! and 
conundrums were univerſally worn for a ſhott 
time. Then parody was brought again into 
faſhion, and puns are now become catholics. 
Nor is it ſurpriſing that it ſhould be ſo, for I look 
upon punning to be infinitely more an epide- 
mical diſtemper, . than that which ſometimes 
rages among the horned cattle ; and it is con- 
hdently reported, that in cafe this diſtem- 
per ſhould ſpread, and to prevent anti-miniſte- 
rial wits grinding any more ſtones, or build- 
ing new caſtles upon their foundation, a bill 
will be brought in next feſſ—n, to entirely 
prohibit it in the three kingdoms, under very 
L 3 ſevcre 
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ſevere penalties, in hopes of putting an end to 
the contagion. | % ͤ = 
What ſurprizes me not a little is, that all 
thoſe authors that have ranked punning among 
falſe Wit, as well as ſome other kinds, have been 
far from bebig the laſt in introducing amang 
their productions a great quantity of the ſpe- 
cies they decry. TI he detects of others we 
perceive, note, and ridicule ; our own we fee in 
quite a different medium, and fancy they are 
excellenci?s, though of the very ſame nature as 
thoſe we before cenſure, | 
Let the faults of the greateſt writers be in 
ſome meaſure a palliation of my guilt. If I 
were to argue any thing elſe in my favour, it 
would be the depravity of the times that pre- 
fer romances, and the Wit they abound with, 
to reaſon and the purſuit of nature, a knowledge 
of phenomena, or improvements in ſcience. 
5 + Centinel. 


1 


Ü talent never to be indulged or cultivated by women, 


HAVING mentioned Wit, Jet me proceed 
to warn you againſt the affectation and the abuſe 
of it. Here our text from the Coloſſians comes 
in with propriety, Let your ſpeech be always with 
grace, feaſoned with ſalt, Theſe remarkable 
words were addrefled to Chriſtians in general, 
They are conſidered by the beſt commenta- 
tors, as an exhortation to that kind of converſe, 
which, both for matter and manner, ſhall ap- 
pear moſt graczful, and prove moſt — 
BE. 8 eing 
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being tempered by courteouſneſs and modeſty, 
ſeaſoned with wiſdom and diſcretion, that like 
ſale will ſerve, at the ſame inſtant, to prevent 
its corruption and heighten its flavour, How 
beautiful this precept in itſelf ! How uſeful and 
pleafing in the practice ! How peculiarly fit to 


be practiſed by you, my female friends, on the 
turn of whoſe converſation and depoitment fo 


much depends to yourſelves, and all about 
you ! From what I have now to offer, it will 
be found likewiſe to come, with advantage, in 
aid of our leading doctrine; ſince there are not 
perhaps many worſe foes to that ſobriety of ſpi- 
tit, which we wouid ſtill inculcate, than the 
abaſe and affectation already mentioned. 

It is not my deſign to gather up, if I could, 
the profuſion of flowers that have been ſcat- 
tered by innumerable hands on this tempting 
theme; and by which thote very hands have, 
in their own caſe, ſhown how difficult it is to 
reſiſt the temptation. I would only obſerve, 


that the dangerous talent in queſtion has been 
well compared to the dancing of a meteor, that 
blazes, alluies, and miſleads. Moſt certainly 


it alone can never be a ſtœady light; and too 
probably it is often a fatal one. Of thoſe who 
have reſigned themſelves to its guidance, how 


few has it not betrayed into great indiſcretions 


at leaſt, by inflaming their thirft of applauſe ; 

by rendering them little nice in their choice of 
company; by ſeducing them into ſtrukes of ſa- 
tire, too offentive to the perſons agaigſt whom 
they were levelled, nat to be repeiled upon the 
authors with full vengeance; and finally, by 
making them, in conſequence of that heat 
which produces, and that vanity which foſters 
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it, forgetful of thoſe cool and moderate rules 
that ought to regulate their conduct! 

A very few there may have been, endowed 
with judgment and temper ſufficient to reſirain 
them from indulging “ the raſh dexterity of 
Wit,” and to direct it to purpoſes equally agree- 
able and beneficial. But one thing is certain, 
that witty men for the moſt part have had few 
friends, though many admirers, Their con- 
verſation has been court:d, while their abili— 
ties have been feared, or their characters hated, 
or both. In truth, the laſt have ſeldom merited 
affection, even when the firſt have excited 
eſteem, Sometimes their hearts have been fo 
had, as at length to bring their heads into diſ- 
grace. At any rate, the faculty termed Wit is 
commonly looked upon with a ſuſpicious eye, 
or as a two-edged ſword, from which not even 
the ſacredneſs of friendſhip can ſecure. It is 
eſpecially, I think, dreaded in women. In a 
Mis. Rowe, I dare ſay, it was not. To preat 
brilliancy of imagination that female angel 
joined yet greater goodneſs of diſpoſition ; and 
never, wrote, nor, as I have been told, was 
ever ſuppoſed to have ſaid, in her whole life, 
an ill-natured, or even an indelicate thing. 
Of ſuch a woman, with all her talents, none 
could be afraid. In her company, it muſt have 
been impoſſible not to feel reſpect; but then it 
would be like that, which the pious man en- 
teitains for a miniſtring ſpirit from heaven, a 
reſpect full of confidence and joy. If aught 
on earth can preſent the image of celeſtial ex- 
cellence in its ſofteſt array, it is ſurely an ac- 
compliſhed woman, in whom purity and meek- 
neſs, intelligence and modeſty, mingle their 

” „ charms. 
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charms. But when TI ſpeak on this ſubject, 
need I tell you, that men of the beſt ſenſe have 
deen uſually averſe to the thought of marrying 
a witty female? 

_ You will a tell me, they were afraid 
of being outſnhone; and ſome of them per- 
| haps might be ſo. But I am apt to believe, 
that many of them acted on different motives. 
Men who underſtand the ſcience of domeſire 
happineſs, know that its very firſt principle 1s 
eaſe, Of that indeed we grow fonder, in 
whatever condition, as we advance in life, and 
as the heat of youth abates. But we cannot 
be eaſy, where we are not ſafe. We are never 
fafe in the company of a critic ; and almoſt 
every wit is a critic by profeſſion. In ſuch com- 

pany we are not at liberty to unbend ourſelves. 
All muſt be the {ſtraining of ſtudy, or the 
anxiety of apprehenſion : how painful ! Where 
the heart may not expand and open itſelf wi:h 
freedom, farewel to real friendſhip, farewel to 
convivial delight! But to ſuffer this reſtreint at 
home, what miſery ! From the brandiſhings of 
Wit in the hand of ill-nature, of imperious 
paſſion, or of unbounded vanity, who would 
not flee ? But when that weapon is pointed at 
a huſband, is it to be wondered if from his 
own houſe he takes ſhelter in the tavern ? He 
fought a ſoft friend; he expected to be happy 
in a reaſonable companion. He has found a 
perpetual ſatyriſt, or a ſelf-ſufficient prattlur. 
How have I pitied ſuch a man, when I have 
ſeen him in continual fear on his own account, 
and that of his friends, and for the poor lady 
herſelf ; leſt, in the run of her diſcourſe, ſhe 


ſhould be guilty of ſome p{tulance, or ſome in- 
i diſctetion, 
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diſcretion, that would expoſe her and hurt them 
all! But take the matter at the beſt; there is 


T1]] ali the difference in the world between the 


entgitainer of an evening, and a partner for 
Je. Of the latter a ſober mind, ſteady at- 
tachment, and gentle manners, joined to a good 
und-ritanding, will ever be the chief recom- 
mendations; whereas the qualities that ſparkle 
will be often ſufficient for the former. 

As to the affectation of Wit, one can hardly 
ſay, whether it be moſt ridiculous or hurtful, 


"The abuſe of it, which we have been juſt con- 


ficering, we are ſometimes, perhaps too often, 
inclined to forgive, for the ſeke of that amuſe— 
ment which in ſpite of all the impraprieties 
men ioned it yet affords, The other is uni- 


verialiy contem: tible and odicus. Who is not 
y | 


ſnocked by the flippant impertinence of a ſelf— 
conccited woman, that wants to Gazzle by the 
ſuppoſed ſuperiority of her powers ? If you, my 


fair ones, have knowledge and capacity; let 


it be ſcen, by your not affecting to ſhew them, 
that you have ſometning more valuable, humi- 
lity arid wiſdom. pn 


« Naked in nothing ſhould a woman be, 
But veil her Wit with modefty, | 
Jet man diſcover, let not her diſplay, 
Hut yield ber charms of mind with ſweet delay.“ 
| Far dyce's Serious to Young Women, 
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Their fillies owing to improper education. 


IRLS formerly were not allowed to go 
to public places, unleſs attended by ſome 
diſcreet matron ; but now they are permitted 
to ranze round the whole circle of vanity, with 
no other company than their own giddy ac- 
quaintance. It was eſteemed an unbecoming 
behaviour in a min to attempt to ſtare a lady 
out of countenance ; but the indecency is now 
reverſed. Circumſtances ſeemingly trifling, 
often lead to fatal errors; and 1 am inclined 
to think, that the loo'e mode of dreſs among 
the ladies has no ſmall influence on their be- 
haviour. From affecting to look like courte— 
zans they are inſenſibly led to act hike them; 
and the tranſition is not unnatural, | 
If Fanny Murray chuſes tg vary the faſhion 
of her apparel, immediately every Lucretia in 
town takes notice of the change, and modeſtly 
copies the chaſte original, If Fanny ſhews 
the coral center of her ſnowy orbs—\Miſs, to 
out-ſtrip her, orders her ſtays to be cut an 
inch or two lower; and kindly diſplays the 
whole lovely circumference : nay, I have ſeen 
women of the ſtricteſt virtue approach ſo _ 
| this 
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this ſtandard of impudicity, that Clodio him- 
ſelf has been puzzled to determine whether 
they were lawful game, Indeed I can foreſee 
one advantage which will attend this extra- 
vagant imitation z and I do not doubt but that 
in a few years, the ſight of a ſnowy boſom 
will be as great a treat, as in the days of 


queen Beſs : for I obſerve, that as modeſt wo- 
men expole the nakedneſs of their perſons, 


the courtezans artfully conceal theirs, 

But this depravation of manners is to be im- 
puted to the negligence of parents, who, inſtead 
of checking che firſt appearance of indecency, 
encourage its progreſs. Modeſty of manners 


cannot be too early inculcated, The happineſs 
of poſterity depends on our ſerious attention to 


this important point. As women are educated 


_ themſelves, they will for the moſt part train up 


their children ; and if the mother has not im- 
bibed the principles of chaſtity, ſhe cannot 
tranſmit the divine bleſſing to her daughters. It 
is eaſter to ſecure them from all opportunities of 
temptation, than to teach them fortitude to 
reſiſt the occaſion ; and parents who permit 
them to go where they pleaſe, and in what 


manner they pleaſe, are accountable for all the 


fatal conſequences of their indifcreet behaviour. 

'F here ace few ſo ignorant, as not to be ſen fi- 
ble of theſe irreſifiible truths ; and they are 
ready to charge the failings of the imprudent 
fair to the improvident management of her pa- 
rents; and yet cannot diſcern, that they are 
leading their own daughters into the ſame er- 


rors, by the like blameable inattention. But 


2 blind partiality and overweening ſondneſs de— 


ceives them : : . they fooliſhly think their davgh- 
ters 
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ters an exception to all general rules; and 
vainly expect them to purſue virtuous ends, 
without having the means to attain them, But 
if they ſwerve from the rugged paths which 
lead to Innocence, they cruelly abandon 
them as a prey to vice, and with unrelenting 
rage they furniſh them for crimes, which it was 
once, perhaps, in their power to have pre- 
vented, | | 
But admitting that parents have fully diſ- 
charged their duty, and that their children have 
lighted their inſtructions and fruſtrated their 
_ paternal care, yet they are ſtil} their children; 

and though fallen, yet Nature directs them to 
ſtretch forth the hand of affection, if poſſible, 
to raiſe them from the abject ſtate into which 
vice has plunged them. 

Whatever Paſſion ſuggeſts, Reaſon dictates 
this behaviour. How can we expect that for- 
giveneſs from the Father of all Beings, which 
we deny to our children ? Indeed to reinſtate 
them in our affections is impoſſible, unleſs we 
forget : but to forgive, ſo far as to lend them 
our aſſiſtance, is in our power; and it is 
Godlike to exert it. Why, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to reclaim them from evil, ſhould we 
yield them up a ſacrifice to vice and miſery ? 
Why, becauſe a daughter has fallen a victim 
to the cruel artifice of one man, ſhould we 
compel her to wanton with a ſcore ? Why, 
becauſe ſhe has reſigned her body to pollution, 
why ſhould we drive her among the herd of 
proſtitutes to debauch her mind ? 

Though it may ſeem a bold aſſertion, yet we 
need not ſcruple to affirm, that incontinence 
is not always a proof of unchaſtity. Many 
unhappy 
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unhappy fair ones, won by ſoothing follicita- 
tions, have confided in falſe promiſes, and de- 
voted their perſons to an indiſcreet affection, 
uv ho have nevertheleſs retained their chaſtity, 


and been unpolluted in their minds, 
\ They indeed who court their ſhame, and by 


their indiſcreet behaviour and wanton allure- 


ments tacitly invite the authors of their ruin, 
they muſt be thoroughly abandoned ; and be- 
fore their perfons are ſtained, their minds muſt 
have been corrupted. 

Paſſion and prejudice will not allow this 
diſtinction; but if we diveſt ourſelves of pre- 
poſſeſſion, calm reflection wiel force us to ac- 
knowledge that it is juſt. 

Some urge the neceſſity of exerciſing this ri- 
goious cruelty to deter others from the offence : 
but allowing it to have this effect, yet we may 
venture to lay, that this diſtant motive never 
ſways the rigid individual : but I deny that it 
produces the ſuppoſed effect; tor daily experi- 
ence teaches us, that nothing can reltrain a fe- 
verifh affe ction, nurſed by temptation, and ma- 
tured by opportunity : yet, though it cannot 
prevent the crime, it will aggravate the conſe— 
quences ; for when they know that they are 
cut off from all hopes of forgivene's, they give 
way to deſpair ; and many have been con- 
firmed in vice by an ill-timed ſcverity, who, by 
gentle and rational uſage, might have been 
made e, to virtue. Centinel. 
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. I 
That conver ſation pleaſes moſt in Women. 


PERHAPS you imagine we want to pre- 
clude every degree of converſation which paſſes 
under the name of trifling. You are miſtaken, 
We do not expect that women ſhould always 
utter grave ſentences, nor men neither. [t were 


inconſiſtent with the ſtate of mankind. It 


cannot be expected from philoſophers of the firſt 
rank; nor if it could, do I know that it would 
be defirable, I am even inclined to believe, 
that they who underſtand the art of what has 
been termed trifling agreeably, have pained a 
very confiderable point. The frailty of human 
nature, and the infelicity of human life, re- 
quite to be relieved and ſoothed. There are 
many occaſions, on which this is not to be done 
by ſage admonitions, or ſolemn reflexions, 
Theſe, to well diſpoſed minds, are often highly 


ſolacing ; but to dwell on them always were 


to ſtrain the machine beyond its powers, Be- 
ſides, in fact, a ſeaſonable diverfion to anxiety, 
a temporary forgetfulneſs of grief, is frequently 
a far better method to remove it, than an 

direct application or Jaboured remedy. To 
change the metaphor ; when the road proves 
rugged, or is in danger of growing tedious, 
one ſucceſsful method of beguiling it is for the 
travellers to chear and amuſe one another 
by the play of fancy, and the face- 
tiouſneſs of mirth. But then the end of the 
zourney mult not be forgotten, Becauſe we 
are weak, there is no reaſon why we —_ be 
e : lly. 
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filly. The brow of care may ſurely be ſmoothed 
without converting it into the laugh of folly. 
While we indulge the recreation neceſſary for 
mortals, let us maintain the temper requifite in 
immortal beings. To reconcile theſe two 
things, and to blend them happily, ſeems the 

proper ſcience of creatures on their progrefs 
through time to eternity. From you, my gen- 
tle friends, we look for every thing that, next 
to the diviner influence of religion, can ſoften 
the inequality, and animate the dulneſs of the 
—_— 

We wiſh to ſee you often ſmile ; but we 
would not have you ſmile always, if it were 
poſſible. There are many ſcenes that demand 
a grave deportment; there are not few that call 
for a mournſu] one. She that cannot diſtin- 

guiſh between laughter and happineſs, never 
knew what the latter means. She that can- 
not weep with them that weep,” as well] as 
& rejoice with them that rejoice,” is a ſtranger 
to one of the ſweeteſt fources of enjoyment, 
no leſs than to one of the nobleſt leſſons of 
Chriſtianity. Thoſe are the happieſt diſpoſi- 
tions, which are the beſt. Benevolence is the 
ſupreme perfection of the ever-bleſled Deity. 
He is infinitely removed from every painful im- 
preſſion. Yet ſcripture, in the ſtyle of ac- 
commodation, aſcribes to him all the guiltlefs 
emotions of humanity : and we know that our 
Savicur was formerly on earth, and is now in 
heaven, touched with the feelings of our in- 
firmities.“ With the character of a Chriſtian 
Woman nothing, methinks, can better correſ- 
pond than a propenſity to melt into affectionate 
ſorrow. It becomes alike her religion and her 
„ ſex. 
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. ſex, Never, my fair auditory, never do your 
eyes ſhine with a more delightful effulgence, 
than when ſuffuſed with all the trembling ſoft- 
neſs of grief for virtue in diſtreſs, or of ſolici- 
tude for friendſhip in danger. Believe me, if 
the gaiety of converſation gave place ſomewhat 
oftner to the tender tale of woe, you would 
not, to ſuch at leaſt of your male acquaintance 
as have hearts, appear at all the leſs lovely. 
The ſigh of compaſſion ſtealing from a female 
breaſt, on the mention of calamity, would be 
rather more muſical in their ears, than the 
loud burſts of unmeaning laughter, with which 
they are often entertained. Let me add here, 
that the charms of innocence and ſympathy ap- 
pearing in your diſcourſe will, to every diſcern» 
ing man, ſpread around you a luſtre which all 
the jewels in the world cannot beſtow, 


The diamond's and the ruby's blaze 
Diſputes the palm with beauty's queen ; 

Not beauty's queen commands ſuch praiſe, 
Devoid of virtue if ſhe's ſeen. 


But the ſoft tear in Pity's eye | 
Outſhines the diamond's brighteſt beams; 
But the ſweet bluſh of Modeſty 
| More beauteous than the ruby ſeems, 
Fordyce's Sermons to Young Women. 


SECT. IE 
De character of a good wife. 


THE good wife is one, who, ever 


_ mindful of the ſolemn contract which ſhe hath 


entered into, is ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly vir- 
| tuous, 
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tuous, conſtant, and faithful to her huſband ; 
chaſte, pure, and unblemiſhed in every thought, 
word and deed : ſhe is humble and modeſt from 
reaſon and conviction, ſubmiſſive from choice, 
and obedient from inciination : what ſhe ac- 
quires by love and tenderneſs, ſhe preſerves by 
prudence and diicretion : ſhe makes it her bu- 
ſineſs to ſerve, and her pleaſure to oblige her 
huſband ; as conſcious, that every thing which 
promotes his happineſs, muſt in the end, con- 
tribute to her own : her tenderneſs relieves his 
cares, her affection ſoftens his diſtreſs, her good 
humour and complacency leſſen and ſubdue his 
afflictions, ſbe openeth her mouth, as Solomon 
ſays, with wiſdom, and in her tongue is the law 
of kindneſs : ſhe lioteth well to the ways of her 
huſband, and eateth not the bread of idlleneſs + her 
children riſe up and call her Bleſſed : her huſband 
alſo, and he praiſetb her. Laſtly, as a good and 
pious chriſtian, ſhe looks up with an eye of 
gratitude to the Great Diſpenſer and Diſpoſer 
of all things, to thehuſband of the widow, and 
father of the fatherleſs, intreating his divine 
favour and ailſtance in this and every other mo- 
ral and religious duty, well ſatisfied, that if ſne 
duly and punctually diſcharges her ſeveral of- 
fices and relations in this life, ſhe ſhall be 
bleſſed and rewarded for it in another. 8 
Francklin's Sermons. 
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r. 1. 
Examples that Words may affect without raiſing 
images. 


1 FIND it very hard to perſuade ſeveral that 

their paſſions are affected by words from 
whence they have no ideas; and yet harder to 
convince them, that in the ordinary courſe of 
converſation we are ſufficiently underſtood with- 
out raiſing any images of the things concerning 
which we ſpeak. It ſeems to be an odd ſub- 
ject of diſpute with any man, whether he has 
ideas in his mind or not. Of this at firſt view, 
every man, in his own forum, ought to judge 
without appeal. But ſtrange as it may appear, 
we are often at a loſs to know what ideas we 
have of things, or whether we have any ideas 
at all upon ſome ſubjeQs. It even requires ſome 
attention to be thoroughly ſatisfied on this 


head. Since I wrote theſe papers I found two 


very ſtriking inſtances of the poſſibility there 
is, that a man may hear words without having 
any idea of the things which they repreſent, 
and yet afterwards be capable of returning them 


to others, combined in a new way, and with 


great propriety, energy, and inſtruction. The firſt 
inftance is that of Mr. Blacklock, a poet blind 
| from his birth. Few men bleſſed with the moſt 
perfect fight can deſcribe viſual objects with 

: : more 
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more ſpirit and juſtneſs than this blind man; 
which cannot poflibly be owing to his having 
a clearer conception of the things he deſcribes 
than is common to other perſons, Mr. Spence, 
in an elegant preface which he has written to 
the works of this poet, reaſons very ingeniouſly, 
and I imagine for the moſt part very rightly, 
upon the cauſe of this extraordinary phœno— 
menon ; but I cannot altogether agree with 
him, thattſome improprieties in language and 
thought which occur in theſe poems have 
ariſen from the blind poet's imperfect concep- 
tion of viſual objects, fince ſuch improprieties, 
and much greater, may be found in writers 
even of an higher claſs than Mr. Blacklock, 
and who, notwithſtanding, poſſeſſed the faculty 
of ſeeing in its full perfection. Here is a poet 
doubtleſs as much affected by his own deſcrip- 
tions as any that reads them can be; and yet 
he is affeted with this ſtrong enthuſiaſm by 
things of which he neither has, nor can poſſibly 
have any idea further than that of a bare ſound ; 
and why may not thoſe who read his works be 
affected in the ſame manner that he was, with 
as little of any real ideas of the things de- 
ſcribed ? The ſecond inſtance is of Mr. Saun- 
derſon, profeſſor of mathematics in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. This learned man had 
acquired great knowledge in natural philoſophy, 
in aſtronomy, and whatever ſciences depend 
upon mathematical ſkill, What was the moſt 
extraordinary, and the moſt to my purpoſe, he 
gave excellent lectures upon light and colours; 
and this man taught others the theory of thoſe 
ideas which they had, and which he himſelf un- 
doubtedly had not. But the truth is, that the 
5 FO words 
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words red, blue, green, anſwered to him as 
well as the ideas of the colours themſelves ; 
for the ideas of greater or leſſer degrees of re- 
frangibility being applied to theſe words, and 
the blind man being inſtructed in what other 
reſpects they were found to agree or to diſagree, 
It was as ealy for him to reaſon upon the 
words, as if he had been fully maſter of the 
ideas. Indeed it muſt be owned he could make 
no new diſcoveries in the way of experiment. 
He did nothing but what we do every day in 
common diſcourſe. When I wrote this laſt 
ſentence, and uſed the words every diy and 
common diſccurſe, I had no images in my 
mind of any ſucceſſion of time; nor of men in 
conference with each other ; nor do I imagine 
that the reader will have any ſuch ideas on 
reading it. Neither when I ipoke of red, blue, 
and green, as well as of refrangibility, had I 
theſe ſeveral colours, or the rays of light paſs- 
ing into a different medium, and there di» 
verted from their courſe, painted before me 
in the way of images, I know very well that 
the mind poſſeſſes a faculty of raiſing ſuch 
images at pleaſure ; but then an act of the will 
is neceſſary to this; and in ordinary conver- 
ſation or reading it is very rarely that any 
image at all is excited in the mind. If I ſay, 
« [| ſhall go to Italy next ſummer,” I am well 
underfiood. Yet I believe nobody has by th s$ 
painted in his imagination the exact figure of 
the ſpeaker paſſing by land or by water, or 
boch; ſometimes on horſeback, ſometimes in a 
carriage; with all the paiticulars of the jour- 
ney. Still leſs has he any idea of Italy, the 
country to which I propoſed to go; or of the 
| | greenneſs 
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greenneſs of the fields, the ripening of the ſruits, 
and the warmth of the air, with the change 
to this from a different ſeaſon, which are the 
ideas for which the word ſummer is ſubſtituted ; 

but leaſt of all has he any image from the 
Word nent; for this word ſtands for the idea of 
many ſummers, with the excluſion of all but 
one: and ſurely the man who ſays next fun- 
mer, has no images of ſuch a lucceſſion, and 
ſuch an excluſion. In ſhort, it is not only 
thoſe ideas which are commonly called abſtract, 

and of which no image at all can be found, 

but even of particular real beings, that we 
converſe without having any idea of them ex- 
cited in the imagination; as will certainly ap- 
pear on a* diligent examination of our own 
minds. uy Bourke on the Sublime, 


BB RECT Tl 
The abuſe of them. 


THE uſe of language is the ready com- 
munication of our thoughts to one another. 
As we cannot produce the objects which raiſe 
ideas in our minds, we uſe words, which are 
made ſigns of thoſe objects. No man could 
otherwiſe convey to another the idea of a ta- 
ble or chair, without pointing to thoſe pieces 
of furniture; as children are taught to remem 
ber the names of things by looking at their pic- 
tures. Thus, if I wanted to mention king 
Charles on horſe-back, I muſt carry my com- 
panion to Charing- Croſs ; ; and would I next 


tell him of the ſtatue of Sir John Barnard, we 
| muſt 
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muſt trudge back again, and he muſt wait for 
my meaning 'till we got to the Royal-Ex- 
change. We ſhould be like the ſages of Laputa, 
who (as Gulliver tells us) having ſubſtituted 
things for words, uſed to carry about them ſuch 
things as were neceſſary to expreſs the particular 
bulineſs they were to diſcourſe on. I have 
often beheld (ſays he) two of thoſe ſages almoſt 
ſinking under the weight of their packs, like 
pedlars among us; who when they met in the 
ſtreets, would lay down their loads, open their 
ſacks, and hold converſation for an hour to- 
gether 3 and then put up their implements, 
help each other to reſume their burthens, and 
take tucir leave.” In theſe circumſtances, a 
mon of the feweſt words could not, indeed, 
talk without carrying about him a much 
larger apparatus of converſation, than is con- 
tained in the bag of the noted Yeates, or any 
other flight-of-hand artiſt : he could not ſpeak 
of a chicken or an owl, but it muſt be ready 
in his pocket to be produced. In ſuch a caſe 
we could not ſay we heard, but we ſaw the 
converſation of a friend ; as in the 2 
correſpondence, carried on by thoſe pret 
 hierogliphic letters (as they are called), _ 
the picture of a deer and à woman finely dreſt 
is made to ſtand for the expreſſion of dear 
lady 

But the invention of words has removed 
theſe difficulties ; and we may talk not ovly of 
any thing we have feen, but what neither we, 
nor the perſons of whom we ſpeak, ever ſaw. 
Thus we convey to another the idea of a bat- 
tle without being reduced to the diſagreeable 


ane of learning it from the cannon's 
mouth: 
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mouth : and we can talk of people in the 
world of the moon, without being obliged to 
make uſe of Biſhop Wilkins's artificial wings 
to fly tbither. Words, therefore, in the ordi- 
nary courſe of life, are like the paper-money 
among merchants ; invented as a more ready 
"conveyance by which the largeſt ſum can be 
_ tranſmitted to the moſt diſtant places with as 
much eaſe as a letter; while the ſame ſpecie 
would require bags and cheſts, and even carts 
or {hips to tranſport it. But however great 
theſe advantages are, the uſe of language has 
brought along with it ſeveral inconveniences, 
as well as paper-money : for as this latter is 
more liable to miſcarry, more eaſily concealed, 
carried off, or counterfeited than bullion, mer- 
chants have frequent cauſe to complain, that 
the convenience of this ſort of caſh is not with- 
out its alloy of evil ; and we find, that in the 
uſe of language there is ſo much room for de- 
ceit and miſtake, that though it does not ren- 
der it uſeleis, it is much to be wiſhed ſome re- 
medy could be contrived. 

Men are fo apt to uſe the ſame words in dif- 
ferent ſenſes, and call the ſame thing by diffe- 
rent names, that oftentimes they cannot under- 
ſtand others, or be themſelves underſtood. If 
one calls that thing black which another calls 
green, or that prodigality which another calls 
generclity, they miſtake each other's meaning, 
and can never agree, till they explain the 
werds. It is to this we owe ſo much wrang- 
ling in diſcourie, and ſo many volumes of con- 
troverſy on almoſt every part of literature, I 
have known a diſpute carried on with great 


warmth, and when the ente have come 
i to 


— 
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to explain what each meant, it has been diſ- 
covered they were both of a fide : like the men 
in the play, who met and fought firſt, and, af- 
ter each had been heartily beaten, found them- 
ſelves to be friends. What ſhould we ſay, if this 
practice of calling things by a wrong name was 
to obtain among tradeſmen ? If you was ta 
ſend your haberdaſher for a hat, you might 
receive a pair of ſtockings ; or inſtead of a 
eordial julep ſrom your apothecary, be furniſhed 
with a cathartic or a clyſter. 

It would be needleſs to inſiſt on the incon- 
veniences ariſing from the miſuſe or miſappre- 
ienſion of terms in all verbal combats ; whe- 
ther they be fought on the ſpot by word of 
mouth, or (like a game of cheſs) maintained, 
even though lands and ſeas interpoſe, by the 
aſſiſtance of the preſs. In our ordinary con- 
verſation it is notorious, that no leſs confuſion 
has ariſen from the wrong application or perver- 
lion of the original and moſt natural import of 
words, I remember, when I commenced au- 
thor, I publiſhed a little pamphlet, which I 
flattered myſelf had ſome merit, though I muſt 
confeſs it did not ſell, Conſcious of my grow- 
ing fame, I reſolved to ſend the firſt- fruits of it 
to an uncle in the country, that my relations 
might judge of the great honour I was likely 
to prove to the family: but how was I morti- 
fied, when the good man ſent me word, “ that 
he was ſorry to find I had rumed myſelf, and 
had wrote a book ; for the parſon of the pariſh 
had aſſured him, that authors were never worth 
a farthing, and always died in a gaol.” Not- 
_ withſtanding this remonſtrance, I have till per- 
liſted in my ruis; which at preſent 1 cannot 
=— + MI ſay 
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ſay is quite compleated, as I can make two 
meals a day, have yet a coat to my back, with 
a clean ſhirt for Sundays at leaſt, and am Jodged 
ſomewhat below a garret. However, this pre- 
diction of my uncle has often led me to con- 
ſider, in how many ſenſes, different from its 
gereral acceptation, the word rumed is fre- 
quently made uſe of. When we hear this 
word applied to another, we ſhould naturally 
imagine the perſon is reduced to a ſtate worſe 
than he was in before, and fo low that it is 
ſcarce poſſible for him to riſe again: but we 
ſhall often find, inſtead of his being undone, that 
he has rather met with ſome extraordinary good. 
fortune; and that thoſe, who pronounce him 
ruined, either mean you ſhould underſtand it 
in ſome other light, or elſe call him undone, 
becauſe he differs from them in his way of life, 
or becauſe they wiſh him to be in that ſitua- 
tion. TI need not point out the extreme 
cruelty, as well as injuſtice, in the miſappli- 
cation of this term; as it may literally ruin a 
man, by deſtroying his character: according 
to the old Engliſh proverb, % give a dog an ill 
nme, anf hang him,” Conno! ur. 
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Of be knewledge of it, 


W E, whoſe buſineſs it is ta write looſe eſ- 

ſays, and who never talk above a quarter 
of an hour together on any one ſubject, are not 
expected toenter into philoſophical diſquiſitions, 
or engage in abſtract ſpeculations : but it is 
ſuppoſed to be our principal aim to amuſe and 
inſtruct the reader, by a lively repreſentation 
of what paſſes round about him. 'Fhus, like 
thoſe painters who delineate tne ſcenes of fa- 
miliar life, we :ometimes give a ſketch of 2 
Marriage à-là-mode, ſometimes draw the out- 
lines of a modern midnight converfation, at 
another time paint the comical diſtreſſes of iti- 
nerant tragedians in a barn, and at another give 
a full draught of the rake's or harlot's pro- 
greſs. Sometimes we divert the publick by ex- 
hibiting ſingle portraits; and when we meet 
with a ſubject where the features are ſtrongly 
marked by nature, and there is ſomething pecu- 
liarly characteriſtie in the whole manner, we 
employ ourſelves in drawing the piece at full 
length. In a word, we conſider all mankind 
as ſitting for their pictures, and endeavour to 
work up our pieces with lively traits, and em- 
belliſh them with beautiful colouring : and 
though perhaps they are not always highly 
finiſhed, yet they ſeldom fail of pleaſing ſome 
, M 2 few, 
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few, at leaſt, of the vaſt multitude of criticks 
and connoiſſeurs, if we ate ſo happy as to hit 
off a ſtriking likeneſs. | 
There is perhaps no knowledge more requi- 
ſite, and certainly none at preſent more ardently 
ſought after, than the Knowledge of the World, 
In this ſcience we are more particularly expected 
to be adepts, as well as to initiate, or at leaſt 
improve our readers in it. And though this 
| knowledge cannot be collected altogether from 
books, yet (as Pope ſays) ** Men may be read, 
as well as books, too much ;” and it is to be 
lamented, that many, who have only conſulted 
the volume of life, as it lay open before them, 
have rather become worſe, than better, by their 
ſtudies. They, who have lived wholly in the 
world without regarding the comments on it, 
are generally tainted with all its vices; to which 
the gathering part of their inſtructions from 
books would perhaps have proved an antidote. 
There, indeed, though they would have ſeen the 
faults and foibles of "mankind fairly repreſented, 
yet vice would appear in an odious, and virtue in 
an amiable light: but thoſe, who unwarned go 
abroad into the world, are often-dazzled by the 
iplendor with which wealth gilds vice and in- 
famy ; and, being accuſtomed to fee barefoot 
honcſty treated with ſcorn, are themſelves in- 
duced to conſider it as contemptible. For this 
reaſon, I am a good deal oftended at the inge- 
nious contrivance of our modern noveliſts and 
writers of comedy, who often gloſs over a vil- 
I.inous character with the ſame falſe varniſh, 
that lackers fo many ſcoundrels in real life; 
and while they ate exhibiting a fellow, who 


debauches your daughter, or lies with your 
wiſe, 
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wife, repreſent him as an agreeable creature, 
a man of gallantry, and a fine gentleman. 

The world, even the gayeſt part of it, may 
be painted like itſelf, and yet become a leſſon 


of inſtruction. The pieces of Hogarth (to re- 
cur to the illuſtration I firſt made uſe of) are 


faithful delineations of certain ſcenes of life, 
and yet vice and folly always appear odious and 


contemptible, 1 could wiſh it were poſlible 


to learn the Knowledge of the World, with- 
out being “ hackneyed in the ways of men ;” 
but as that is impracticable, it is ſtil] our duty 


ſo to live in it, as to avoid being corrupted by 


our intercourſe with mankind. We ſhould 
endeavour to guard againſt fraud, without be- 
coming ourſelves deceitful, and to ſee every 
ſpecies of vice and folly practiſed round about 
us, without growing knaves and fools. 'The 
_ villainy of others is but a poor excule for the 
laſs of our own integrity : and though, indeed, 
if Jam attacked on Hounſlow-Heath, I may 
lawſully kill the highwayman in my own de- 
fence ; yet I ſhould be very deſcrvedly brought 
to the gallows, if I took a purſe ſiom the next 
perſon I met, becauſe 1 had been robbed my- 
ſelf. 

The knowledge of the world, as it is gene- 
rally uſed and underſtood, conſiſts not fo much 
ia a due reflection on its vices and follies, as 
in the practices of them; and thoſe who conſi- 
der themſelves as beſt acquainted with it, are 
either the dupes of faſhion, or ſlaves of in- 
tereſt, It is alſo ſuppoſed to lie within the 
narrow compals of every man's own ſphere of 
lie, and receives a different interpretation in 
different ſtations, Thus, for inſtance, tte 
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intellectual pleaſures for his countrymen. 
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man of faſhion ſeeks it no where but in the 


polite circle of the beau monde; while the 


man of buſineſs looks no farther for it than 
the Alley. 45 Connoiſſeur, 
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e SS 
* * U r 
His effntial qualifications, 


s HE preſent age, if we conſider chiefly 


the ſtate of our own country, may be ftiled 
with great propriety, ** The Age of Authors; 


for, perhaps, there never was a time, in which 


men of all-degrees of ability, of every kind of 


education, of every profeflion and employment, 


were poſting with ardour ſo general to the 
preſs. Tbe province of writing was formerly 
left to thoſe, who by ſtudy, or appearance of 


itudy, were ſuppoſed to have gained knowledge 


unattainable by the buſy part of mankind; but 


in theſe enlightened days, every man is qualife.! 


to inſtruct every other man; and he that beats 


the anvil, or guides the plouph, not contented 
with ſupplying corporal neceſſities, amuſes 


himſelf in the hovrs of leiſure with providing 


It- 
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It may be obſerved, that of this, as of other 


evils, complaints have been made by every ge- 
neration : but though it may, perhaps, be true, 


that at all times more have been willing than 


have been able to write, yet there is no reaſon 
for believing, that the dogmatical legions of 
the preſent race were ever equalled in number 
by any former period; for ſo widely is ſpread 
the itch of literary praiſe, that almoſt every 


man is an author, either in act or in purpoſe ; 


has either beſtowed his favours on the public, 
or with-holds them, that they may be more 
teaſonably offered, or made mote worthy of ac- 
ceptance. 

In former times, the pen, like the ſword, 
was conſidered as conſigned by nature to the 
hands of men ; the ladies contented themſelves 
with private virtues and domeſtic excellence, 
and a female writer, like a female warrior, was 
conſidered as a kind of excentric being, that de- 
viated, however illuftriouſly, from her due 
ſphere of motion, and was, therefore, rather 
to be gazed at with wonder, than countenanced 


by imitation. But as the times paſt are ſaid 


to have ſeen a nation of Amazons, who drew 
the bow and wielded the battle-ax, formed 
encampments and waſted nations; the revo}u- 
tion of years has now produced a generation of 
Amazons of the pen, who with the ſpirit of 


their predeceſſors have ſet maſculine tyranny at 


dehance, afleited their claim to the, regions 
of ſcience, and ſeem reſolved to contelt the 
uſurpations of virility. 

Some, indeed, there are of both ſexes, who 


are authors only in detire, but have not yet 
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attained the power of executing their inten- 
tions; whoſe performances have not arrived 
at bulk ſufficient to form a volume, or who 
have not the confidence, however, impatient of 
nameleſs obſcurity, to ſollicit openly the aſſiſt· 
ance of the printer. Among theſe are the in- 
numerable correſpondents of public papers, who 
are always offering aſſiſtance which no man 
will receive,” and ſuggeſting hints that are ne- 
ver taken, and who complain loudly of the 
perverſeneſs and arrogance of authors, lament 
their inſenſibility of their own intereſt, and fill 
the eoffee- houſes with dark ſtories of perform- 
ances by eminent hands, which have been of- 
fered and rejected. 

To what cauſe this univerſal coptinclh of 
writing can be roperly aſcribed, I have not 
yet been able to diſcover. It is ſaid, that every 
art is propagated in proportion to the rewards 
_ conferred upon it; a poſition from which a 
ſtranger would naturally infer, that literature 
vras now bleſſed with patronage far tranſcend- 
ing the candour or munificence of the Auguſtan 
age, that the road to greatneſs was open to 
none but authors, and that by writing alone 
riches and honour were to be obtained. 

But ſince it is true, that writers, like other 
competitors, are very little diſpoſed to favour 
one another, it is not to be expected, that at 
a time, when every man writes, any man 
will patronize ; and accordingly, there is not 
one that I can recollect at preſent, who pro- 
feſſes the leaſt regard for the votaries of ſcience, 
invites the addreſſes of learned men, or ſeems 
to hope for reputation from any pen but his 
own. | | The 
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T he cauſe, therefore, of this epidemical con- 
ſpiracy for the deſtruction of paper, muſt re- 
main a ſecret ; nor can | difcover, whether we 
owe it to the influences of the conſtellations, 
or the intemperature of ſeaſons; whether the 
long continuance of the wind at any fingle 
point, or intoxicating vapours exhaled from the 
earth, have turned our nobles and our peaſants, 
our ſoldiers and traders, our men and women, 
all into wits, philoſophers, and writers, 

It is, indeed, of more importance to ſearch 
out the cure than the cauſe of this intellectual 
malady 3 and he would deſerve weil of his 
country, who, inſtead of amuſing himſelf with 
conjectural ſpeculations, ſhould find means of 
perſuading the peer to inſpect his ſteward's ac. 
counts, or repair the rural manſion of his an- 
ceſtors, who could replace the tradeſman be- 
hind the counter, and ſend back the farmer to 
the mattock and the flail, 14 NS 

General irregularities are known in time to 
remedy themlelves, By the copflitution of 
antient Egypt, the prieſthood was continuaily 
increaſing, till at length there was no people 
| beſide themſelves ; the eſtabliſhment was then 
diſſolved, and the number of prieſts was re- 
duced and limited. Thus among us, writers 
will, perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers 
will be found, and then the ambition of writing 
muſt neceſlarily ceaſe, _ wy 
But as it will be long before the cure is has 

gradually effected, and the evil ſhould. be ſtop- 
ped, if it be poſſible, before it riſes to ſo great 
a height ; I could wiſh that both ſexes would 
fix their thoughts upon ſome ſalutary conſider- 
ations, which might repreſs their ardour for 
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that reputation which not one of many thou- 
ſands is fated to obtain. 

Ler it be deeply impreſſed and frequently 
vecelicfied: that he who has not obtained the 
proper qualifications of an author, can have 
no excule lor the arrogance of writing, but 
the power of Imparting to mankind ſomething 
neceſſary to be known. A man uneducated or 
unlettered may ſometimes ſtart an uleful thought, 
or make a lucky diſcovery, or obtain by chance 
ſome ſecret of nature, or ſome intelligence of 
facts, of which the moſt enlightened mind may 
be ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, 
though by a rude and unſkilfu] communication, 
than to loſe for ever by ſuppreſing it. | 

But few will be juſtified by this plea ; for of 
the innumerable books and pamphlets that have 
overfiowed the nation, ſcarce one has made 
any addition to real knowledge, or contained 
more than a tranſpoſition of common ſentiments 
and a repetition of common phraſes, 

Ir will be naturally enquired, when the man 
who feels an inclination to write, may venture 
to ſuppoſe himſ-If properly qualified : and 
ſince every man is inclined to think well of his 
_own intellect, by what teſt he may try his 
abilities without hazarding the DE ARG or re- 
ſentment of the public, 

The firſt qualifcation of a writer is a perfect 
knowledge of the ſubjec which he undertakes 
to treat; fince we cannot teach what we do 
not know, nor can properly undertake to in- 
ſtruct others while we are ourſelves in want of 
inſtruction. The next requiſite is, that be be 
maſter of the language in which he delivers his 
Ka:umens; if he treats of ſcience and demon- 
| ſtrationz 
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ſtration, that he has attained a ſtile clear, pure, 
nervous, and expreſſive ; if his topics be pro- 
bable and perſuaſory, that he be able to re- 
commend them by the ſuperaddition of ele- 
gance and imagery, to diſplay the colours of 
varied diction, and pour forth the muſic of mo- 
 dulated periods. 

If it be again enquired, upon what principles 
any man ſhall conclude that he wants theſe 
powers, it may be readily an{wered, that no 
end js attained but by the proper means; he 
only can rationally preſume that he underſtands 
a ſubject, who. has read and compared the 
writers that have hitherto diſcuſſed it, fami- 
liatized their arguments to himſelf by long me- 
ditation, conſulted the foundations of diiterent 
ſtems, and ſeparated truth from error by a 
rigorous examination. 

In like manner, he only has a ige to ſup- 
poſe that he can expreſs his thoughts, what- 
ever they are, with perſpicuity or elegance, 
who has carefully peruſed the beſt authors, ac- 
curately. noted their diverſities of ftile, dili- 
gently ſelected the beſt modes of diction, and 
familiariſed them by long habits of attentive 
practice. . 

No man is a eien or - philoſopher by 
chance. He who knows that he undertakes to 
write on queſtions which he has never ſtudied, 
may without heſitation determine, that he is 
about to waſte his own time and that of his 
reader, and expoſe himſelf to the derition of 
thoſe whom he aſpires to inſtruct : he that 
without forming his ſtile by the ſtudy of the 
beſt models, haſtens to obtrude his compolitions 


on the public, may be certain, that Whatever 
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hope or flattery may ſuggeſt, he ſhall ſhock the 


learned ear with barbariſms, and contribute, 
wherever his work ſhall be received, to the de- 
pravation of taſte and the corruption of lan- 
guage, Adventurer, 


n 
Journey threugh a N riter's head. A Dream. 


THE ſixth book of the Eneid has always been 
a favourite with me, for the noble ſentiments 
of morality and the inimitabie ſtrain of poetry 
which run through it. —I frequently read it with 
the moſt tranſporting pleaſure ; and after finiſh- 
ing it, I cannot but look down very much upon 
the degenerate ſtate of poetry among the mo- 
derns: for the ſtrong nervous thought and na- 
tural] expreſſion, they have ſubſtituted pretty 
conceit, quaint phraſes, turns, ſtrokes, and J 
know not what, tending to a general depravity 
of taſte among us, Filled with theſe thoughts, 
I lately retired to reft, when queen Mab imme- 
diateiy appeared to me, and from the mixture of 
ideas fluctuating in my mind, ſhe dreſſed up 
the following ſcene to my imagination. 

I thought ſhe commanded me to ſet out on a 
journey through the head of a modern writer, 
which 1 inſtantly agreed to, and the goddeſs 
accordingly took me in her chariot. In a ſhort 
tine we arrived at the apartment, where the 
bard ſat, ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of 
th-ught. At my firft approach towards the in- 
te lectual regions, a terrible effluvium, pro- 
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ceeding,” as Shakeſpear has it,“ from the heat- 
oppreſſed brain,” ſtruck my ſenſes; but I was 
ſoon diverted from that uneaſy ſtation by a 
perſonage who offered to be _ guide, From a 


conſcious ſimper, a careleſs diſpoſition of his 
| perſon, and the tenor of his diſcourſe, I knew 
him to be Vanity, and accepted the compli- 
ment. Our way was through a thick ſkul}, of 
which we at once took poſſeſſion, and plunged 
into the abyſss. P | 
At our firſt entrance a confuſed noiſe aſſailed 
Our ears, and we were inſtantly beſet by a num- 
ber of phantoms placed round the portal. The 
god Somnus lay ftretched at full length, diffuſing 
round him vapours and inſenſibility ; a group of 
wild dreams and reveries hovered over him, 
and below flowed the river of animal ſpirits, 
dull, flow, and lazy. Numbers were gathered 
round the banks, begging a paſlage into this 
gloomy world; but the Charon of the place, a 
torpid decrepid fellow, known there by the 
name of Perception, gave a few of them a tardy 
admittance, and to the greater part he was en- 
tirely deaf. Among thoſe whom he rejected, 
[ perceived a train which I took for the Nine 
Muſes, but was informed they never had at- 
tempted to paſs that way ; and, upon a nearer 
view, I found they were the amiable band of 
Moral Virtues, who ſeemed to be extremely de- 
jected at meeting with a repulſe from any hu- 
man being. They gave me to underſtand, 
that it is now become faſhionable to diſcard them 
every where, at which I expreiled my uneaſineſs, 
begged a more intimate acquaintance. with 
them, and advanced towards the boatman, 
Perception, who with the help of his ſpeQacles 
22 
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at length deſcried me, and received me into his 
care. . 5 
The river had a great many turnings and 
windings (for „ ductile dullneſs new mæanders 
takes”) ; but after ſome trouble we at length 
reached the oppofite bank. An uncultivated 
tract lay before us, dreary and dark; no ray of 
light to break through the miſt ; impenetrable 
obſcurity involved the ſcene, and yapours roll- 
ing over vapours made every thing an univerſal 
blot. I purſued my journey with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, and arrived at the Repoſitory of Ideas, 
as it is here called, the key of which was kept 
by Memory. I addreſſed him in the politeſt 
terms, and as I ſuppoſed this to be a ftore-houſe 
of univerſal knowledge, I begged to be favoured 
with a view of the ſeveral acquiſitions he had 
made. I defired he would produce ſome occult 
qualities, of which I had no manner of notion ; 
I begged to be favoured with the fight of an idea; 
and I called for ſeveral of the metaphyſical 
train too tedious to enumerate.— In divinity I 
remembered ſeveral things, of which I never 
could attain a clear conception, and I have not 
arithmetic enough to recount the multitude of 
the mathematical ſpecies which [ wanted.—The 
debates which I have heard in Weftminſter- 
hall, gave me occalion to enquire for many of 
the legal band; and I was curious after an 
infinite multitude of the Parnaflian tiibe, 
mentioned in a pompous ſtyle in ſeveral 
modern poets. I longed to ſee an envenomed 
ſhaft taking its fatal aim, winds wafting prayers 


on roſy wings to heaven, &c. and though no 


pains was ſpared to gratify my requeſt, I muſt 
T7 Own, 
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own, that I remained as much in the dark as: 
ever. 

The next place we came to was the Lugentes 
Campi, or the Mournful Fields, ſacred to Venus; 
and I was ſhocked in a very ſenſible manner to 
find ſuch a prodigious waſte in the human frame. 
I met with nothing here but Cupid's darts, con- 
 ſuming fires, and all the modern train of Love's 
artillery. As I was ſufficiently acquainted with 
theſe, from a conſtant and unwearied peruſal of 
our modern tragedies, and other poetical pro- 
ductions, I haſtened'to the ſeat where Judgment 
preſided. A 
Judgment ſeldom made any deciſions of his 
own, but was biaſſed in all his decrees by ſe- 
veral that ſurrounded: him, with fo much au- 
thority, that I ſuppoſed they were in the com- 
miſſion. The chief of theſe was Pride, with a 
lofty air and ſupercilious brow, which called to 
my mind the excellent remark in the Eſſay on 
Criticiſm ; a | 


Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide his mind,, 
Which the weak head with ſureſt biafs rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 


Next in place was III- nature, callous and 
hardened to every pentle ſenfation'of humanity, 
and quite a ſtranger to that delicacy of elegant 
minds, which beholds the merit of another with: 
pleaſure; but on the contrary, every thing 
ſhining with the ſmalleſt degree of Juſtre is the. 
object of his averſion, and he is never pleaſed: 
but with the misfortunes of his neighbours. 
Prejudice alſo ſeemed to have no ſmall influence 

with the court; and Venality, with itebing palm, 
N frequently: 
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frequently gave a new turn to every thing, being 
ready to engage on either ſide in politics, to a- 


buſe a worthy character in ſatire, or exalt a 


baſe one in dedicatory panegyric. | 
From theſe principles I could eafily imagine 
to myſelf what kind of opinions were likely to 
ariſe, and therefore haſtened towards Elyſium, 
In my way I perceived a deſolate tract, which 
may be called the Region of Tortures. Here 
ſaw Grief, Deſpair, Envy, Revenge, and all the 
agonizing cares that made this place worſe than 
what the poets fable of their Tartarus. In one 
part was to be ſeen Ambition falling back, like 
the ſtone of Siſyphus ; in another place Hunger 
was tantalized with the hopes of a ſupper, but 
the worſt of fiends, Cruel Want, forbids the 
touch, Here ſtood a pillory, with Defamation 
nailed to it by the ears; there a blanket ſtretched 
out, and a Bard going to be toſſed in it.— Here 
a tumultuous playhouſe at the damnation of a 
virgin muſe; the ſneering beaux in the boxes 
diſplay their falſe teeth; the pit riſes enraged, 
the gallery opens its rude throats, and nothing 
is to be heard but * throw him over—won't 
y' ha' ſome orange chips—won't y' ha' ſome 
nonpareils—off the ſtage, off, off;” till at 
length the catcall whizzes, and the poor poet in 
the mean time is ready to expire, and pangs as 
bad as hell torment him. 8 
Had I all the pens of all the ſcribblers of the 
age, I ſhould not be able to relate every occur- 
rence in my adventures, and I was by this time 
admoniſhed by my guide that we were arrived 
at the ſeat of happineſs. Here we found Inven- 
tion happy in a review of all his airy beings, 


that were fluttering round him in a variegated 
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dreſs, preſſing and crowding upon each other, 
as if to force 2 paſſage into open day. I ſtood for 
a time wondering at this mighty buſtle, and then 
enquired what was the cauſe of it. To which 
Invention replied, That bright band which 
you behold ſo eagerly gathering about the gates 
of life, are the choſen few to whom Apollo has 
appointed a new birth into the world, and they 
are now impatiently waiting till proper bodies 
are prepared for them by thoſe poetical mid- 
wives, commonly called bookſellers. They 
were all in the beginning wafted over by Percep- 
tion, whom you have ſeen, and were thence 
conveyed to the Repoſitory of Ideas in the care 
of Memory, till in the various courſe of human 
contingencies, they are again called forth, and 
by my ſkill arranged in proper order for their ap- 
pearance among the ſons of men.“ 

Thus having ſaid, he led me round the whole 
extent of Elyſium, gave me a complete view 
of all his intellectual train, and at length diſ- 
miſled me through the ivory gate to breathe tne 
vital air, to which I was highly pleaſed to find 
myſelf reſtored ; and the joy occaſioned by this 
reflection operated fo ſtrongly on my ſpirits, that 
I felt myſelf in ſome agitation, and was inſtantly 
Wakened out of my dream. Smollett. 
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The chara@eriſlics of fuch M. riters as profeſs criti- 
OD cim conſidered. | 


THERE are few books on which more time 
is ſpent by young ſtudents than on treatiſes 


which deliver the character of authors; nor any 
| L which 
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which oftener deceive the expectation of the rea- 
der, or fill his mind with more opinions which 
the progreſs of his ſtudies and the encreaſe of 
his knowledge oblige him to reſign. | 
Baillet has introduced his collection of the de- 
ciſions of the learned, by an enumeration of the 
Prejudices which miſlead the critic, and raiſe the 
paſſions in rebellion againſt the judgment. His 
Catalogue, though large, is imperfect ; and who 
can hope to complete it? The beauties of writ- 
_ Ing have been obſerved to be often ſuch as can- 
not in the preſent ſtate of human knowledge be 
evinced by evidence, or drawn out into demon- 
{trations ; they are therefore wholly ſubject io 
the imagination, and do not force their effect: 
upon a mind preoccupied by unfavourable ſenti- 
ments, nor overcome the counter- action of a falſe 
principle or of ſtubborn partiality. | 
To convince any man againſt his will is hard, 
but to pleaſe him againſt his will is juſtly pro- 
nounced by Dryden to be above the reach of 
buman abilities. Intereſt and paſſion will hold 
out long againſt the cloſeſt ſiege of diagrams 
and ſyllogiſms, but they are abſolutely impreg- 
nable to imagery and ſentiment; and will for 
ever bid defiance to the moſt powerful ſtrains 
of Virgil or Homer, though they may give 
way in time to the batteries of Euclid or Ar- 

chimedes. | 
In truſting therefore to the ſentence of a cri- 
tic, we are in danger not only from that vanity 
which exalts writers too often to the dignity 
of teaching what they are yet to learn, from 
that negligence which ſometimes ſteals upon the 
moſt vigilant caution, and that fallibility to which 
the condition of nature has ſubjected every hu- 
1 | | man 
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man underſtanding; but from a thouſand ex- 
trinſick and accidental cauſes, from every thing 
which can excite kindneſs or malevolence, ve- 
neration or contempt. 

Many of thoſe who have determined with 
great boldneſs upon the various degrees of 
literary merit, may be juſtly ſuſpected of 
having paſſed ſentence, as Seneca remarks of 
Claudius, | 


Una tantum parte audita, 
Spe et nulla, | 


* - * 


without much knowledge of the cauſe beforethem; 
for it will not eaſily be imagined of Langbaine, 
Borrichius or Rapin, that they had very accu- 
rately peruſed all the books which they praiſe or 
cenſure; or that even if nature and learning 
had qualified them for judges, they could read 
for ever with the attention neceſſary to juſt criti- 
ciim. Such performances, however, are not 
wholly without their uſe; for they are com- 
monly juſt echoes to the voice of fame, and 
_ tranſmit the general ſuffrage of mankind when 
they have no particular motives to ſuppreſs it. 
Criticks, like all the reſt of mankind, are 
very frequently miſled by intereſt. 'T he bigotry 
with which editors regard the authors whom 
they illuſtrate or correct, has been generally re- 
marked, Dryden was known to have written 
moſt of his critical diſſertations only to recom- 
mend the works upon which he then happened 
to be employed; and Addiſon is ſuſpected to 
have denied the expediency of poetical juſtice, 
© becauſe his own Cato was condemned to perith, 
in a good cauſe, A 


There 
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| There are prejudices which authors, not 


otherwiſe weak or corrupt, have indulged with- 


out ſcruple; and perhaps ſome of them are fo 


complicated with our natural affections, that 


they cannot eaſily be diſentangled from the heart. 
Scarce any can hear with impartiality a compa- 
riſon between the writers of his own and ano- 
ther country; and though it cannot, I think, 


be charged equally on all nations, that they are 


blinded with this literary patriotiſm, yet there 
are none that do not look upon their authors 
with the fondneſs of affinity, and eſteem them as 
well for the place of their birth, as for their know - 
ledge or their wit. There is, therefore, ſel- 
com much reſpect due to comparative criti- 


_ciſm, when the competitors are of different 
countries, unleſs the judge is of a nation equally 


indifferent to both. The Italians could not for 
a long time believe, that there was any learning 
beyond the mountains; and the French ſcem 
generally perſuaded that there are no wits or rea- 


ſoners equal to their own, I can fcarcely con- 
ceive that if Scaliger had not conſidered himſelf 
as allied to Virgil, by being born in the ſame 
country, he would have found his works ſo much 


ſuperior to thoſe of Homer, or have thought 


the controverſy worthy of fo much zeal, vehe- 
mence, and acrimony. * 


There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only 
one, by which it may be doubted whether it is 
any diſhonour to be ſometimes miſguided. Cri- 
ticiſm has ſo often given occaſion to the envious 


and ill-natured of gratifying their malignity, 
that ſome have thought it neceſſary to recom- 
mend the virtue of candour without limits or re- 


ſtriction, 
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ſtriction, and to preclude all future ages from 
the liberty of cenſure. Writers poſſeſſed with 
this opinion are continually enforcing the duties 
of civility and decency, recommending to the 
criticks the proper diffidence of themſelves, and 
inculcating the veneration due to celebrated 
names. | „ 

I am not of opinion that theſe profeſſed ene- 
mies of arcogance and ſeverity, have much more 
benevolence or modeſty than the reſt of man- 
kind; or that they feel in their own hearts, 
any other intention than to diſtinguiſh them 
ſelves by their ſoftneſs and delicacy, Some are 
modeſt becauſe they are timorous, and ſome 
are laviſh of praiſe becauſe they hope to be re- 
paid. | | HS. 

There is indeed ſome tenderneſs due to living 
writers, when they attack none of thoſe truths 
which are of importance to the happineſs of 
mankind, and have committed no other offence 
than that of betraying their own ignorance or dul- 
neſs, I ſhould think it cruelty to cruſh an inſect 
who had provoked me only by buzzing in my 
ear; and would not willingly interrupt the 
dream of harmleſs ſtupidity, or deſtroy the jeſt 
which makes its author Jaugh. Yet I am far 
from thinking this tendernels univerſally neceſ- 
ſary ; for he that writes may be conſidered as a 
kind of general challenger, whom every one has 
a right to attack ; ſince he quits the common 
rank of life, ſteps forward beyond the liſts, and 
offers his merit to the publick judgment. To 
commence author is to claim praiſe, and no 
man can juſtly aſpire to honour, but at the 
haz ard of diſgrace. 1 

eee ut 
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But whatever be decided concerning contem= 
poraries, whom he that knows the treachery of 
the human heart, and conſiders how often we 
gratify our own pride or envy under the appear- 
ance of contending for elegance and propriety, 
will find himſelf not much inclined to diſturb 
there can ſurely be no exemptions pleaded to ſe- 
cure them from critiaiſm, who can no longer 
ſuffer by reproach, and of whom nothing now,. 
remains but their writings and their names. 
Upon theſe authors the critick is, undoubtedly, 
at full liberty to exerciſe the ſtricteſt ſeverity, 
ſince he endangers only his own fame, and, 
like Eneas when he drew his ſword in the in- 
fernal regions, encounters phantoms. which 
cannot be wounded. Ie may indeed pay ſome 
regard to eſtabliſhed reputation; but he can by 
that ſhow of reverence conſult only his own 
| ſecurity, for all other motives. are now at an 

end. 6 

The faults of a writer of acknowledged ex- 
cellence are more dangerous, becauſe the in- 
fluence of his example is more extenſive; and 
the intereſt of learning requires that they ſhould 
be diſcovered and ſtigmatized, before they 
have the ſanction of antiquity conferred upon 
them, and become precedents of indiſputable 
authority. 5 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Addiſon, 


as one of the characteriſticks of a true critick, 


that he points out beauties rather than faults. 
But it is rather natural to a man of learning 
and genius, to apply himſelf chiefly to 
the ſtudy of writers who have more beauties 
than faults to be diſplayed ; for the duty of cri- 

EO. | | ticiſm 
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ticiſm is neither to Gepreciate nor dignify by 
partial repreſentaticnz but to hold out the 
light of Reaſon, whatever it may diſcover; and 
to promulgate the determinations of truth, what- 


ever ſhe ſhall dictate. Reanbler. 
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Grace in it, what. 


] WILL not undertake to mark out 


with any ſort of preciſion that idea which 


I would expreſs by the word Grace; and, per- 
haps, it can no more be clearly deſcribed, than 

juſtly defined. To give you, however, a ge- 
neral intimation of what I mean when I apply 


that term to compoſitions of genius, I would 


reſemble it to that eaſy air, which ſo remark» 
ably diſtinguiſhes certain perſons of a genteel 
and liberal caſt. It conſiſts not only in the 
particular beauty of ſingle parts, but ariſes from 
the general ſymmetry and conftruction of the 


whole. An author may be juſt in his ſenti- 
ments, lively in his figures, and clear in his 


expreſſion; yet may have no claim to be ad- 
mitted into the rank of finiſhed writers. Thoſe 
| 4 ſeveral 
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ſeveral members muſt be ſo agreeably united as 
mutually to reflect beauty upon each other: 
their arrangement muſt be ſo happily diſpoſed 
as not to admit of the leaſt tranſpoſition with- 
cout manifeſt prejudice to the entire piece. The 
thoughts, the metaphors, the alluſions, and the 
diction, ſhould appear eaſy and natural, and ſeem 
to ariſe like ſo many ſpontaneous productions, 
rather than as effects of art or labour. 5 

Whatever therefore is forced or affected in 
the ſentiments, whatever is pompous or pe- 
dantick in the expreſſion, is the very reverſe 
of Grace. Her mien is neither that of a prude 
nor a coquet; ſhe is regular without formality, 
and ſprightly without being fantaſtical. Grace, 
in ſhort, is to good writing, what a proper light 
is to a fine picture; it not only ſhews all the fi- 
gures in their ſeveral proportions and relations, 
but ſhews them in the moſt advantageous man- 
ner. | ; 
As gentllity (to reſume my former illuſtra- 
tion) appears in the minuteſt action, and im- 
proves the moſt inconſiderable geſture; ſo grace 
is diſcovered in the placing even of a ſingle 
word, or the turn of a mere expletive. Nei- 
ther is this inexpreſſible quality confined to one 
ſpecies of compoſition only, but extends to all 
the various kinds; to the humble paſtoral as 
well as to the lofty epic; from the Mlighteſt 
letter to the moſt ſolemn diſcourſe. Ss 

I know not whether Sir William Temple 
may not be conſidered as the firſt of our proſe 
authors, who introduced a graceful manner 
into our language; at leaſt that quality does 
not ſeem to have appeared early, or ſpread far, 


amongęſt us, But whereſoever we may lock for 
| its 
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its origin, it is certainly to be found in its higheſt 
perfection in the late eflays of a gentleman 
whoſe writings will be diſtinguiſhed ſo long as 
politeneſs and good ſenſe have any admirers. 
That becoming air which Tully eſteemed the 
criterion of fine compoſition, and which every 

reader, he ſays, imagines ſo eaſy to be imi- 
tated, yet will find fo difficult to attain, is the 
prevailing charactetiſtic of all that excellent 
author's moſt elegant performance. In a word, 
one may juſtly apply to him what Plato, in 
his allegorical language, ſays of Ariſtophanes; 
that the Graces having ſcarched all the world 
round for a temple wherein they might for- 
ever dwell, ſettled at laſt in the breaſt of Mr. 
Addiſon,  _ £rtzoſborne's Letters. 
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YAMODIN and TAMIRA, 
4 TALE. 


the kingdom of Golconda was depopulated 
by a peſtilence; and after every other at- 
tempt to propitiate the gods had failed, it was 
believed, according to the ſuperſtition of the 
country, that they required the ſacriſice of a 
virgin of royal blobd, | 
It happened that at this time there was no 
virgin of the royal blood, but Tamira the 
daughter of Yamodin, whom he had betrothed 
to one of the princes of his court, intending 
that he ſhould ſucceed to the throne ; for Ya- 
modin had no fon, and he was not willing that 
his empire ſhould deſcend to a woman. 
Yamodin conſidered himſelf not leſs the fa- 
ther of his people, than of Tamira ; and there- 
fore, with whatever reluctance, determined to 
relieve the life of the public, with that of the 
individual. He proftated himſelf in the tem- 
ple, and invoked his principal idol as the foun— 
tan of life: From thee, ſaid he, 1 have de- 
_ rived my being, and the life which I have 
e propagated 


I. the reign of Vamodin the magnificent, 
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propagated is thine : when I am about to re- 
ſtore it, let me remember with gratitude, that 

I poſſeſſed it by thy bounty; and let thy 
mercy accept it as a ranſom for my people.“ 
Orders were given for the ſacrifice on the 
next day, and T'amira was permitted to diſpoſe 
of the interval as ſhe pleaſed. She received the 
intimation of her father's pleaſure, without 
much ſurprige; becauſe, as ſhe knew the cuſ- 
tom of her country, ſhe ſcarce hoped that the 
demand of her life would have been delayed ſo 
long: ſhe fortified herſelf againſt the terrors 
of death, by anticipating the honours that 
would be paid to her memory; and had juſt 
triumphed over the deſife of life, when, upon 
perceiving her lover enter the apartment, ſhe 
loſt her fortitude in a moment and burſt into 
tears. 

When they were alone, after his eyes had 
Ike her's overflowed with ſilent ſorrow, ke 
took her hand, and with a look of inexpreſſible 
anxiety and tenderneſs, told her that one expe- 
dient was yet left, by which her life might be 
preferved ; that he had bribed a prieſt to his in- 
tereſt, by whom the ceremonies of marriage 
might. be immediately performed ; then on 
the morrow, as ſhe wou'd be no longer a vir- 
gin, the propitiation of gods could not be ef- 
fected by her death; and that her father, tho' 
for political purpoſes he might appear to be 
diſpleaſed, would yet ſecretly rejoice at an event, 
which without his concurrence, had delivered 
him from the dreadful obligation of ſacrificing / 
an only child, through whom he boped to tranſ- 


mit dominion to poſterity. 2% 
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To this propoſal, Tamira, whoſe attachment 
to life was how ſtrengthened by love, and in 
whoſe boſom the regret of precluded pleaſure 

Had ſucceeded to the hope of glory, at length 
. conſented ; but ſhe conſented with all the ti- 
midity, reloftanre and confuſton, which ate 
produced by a conſciouſneſs of guilt ; and the 
prince himſelf introduced the man, who wes 
wo, accompliſh the purpoſe, both of his ambi- 
tion and his love, with apparent tremor and 
heſitation. 

On the morrow, when the prieſt flood ready 
at the altar to receive the victim, and the king 
commanded, his daughter to be brought forth, 
the prince. produced her as his wife. Yamodin 


ſtood ſome moments in ſuſpenſe ; and then diſ- 


miſſing the aſſembly, retired to his palace, 
After having remained about two hours in 
private, he ſent for the prince. The gods, 
ſaid he, though they continue the peſtilence, 
have yet in mercy reſcued my people from the 
oppreſſion of a tyrant, who appears to conſider 
the life of millions as nothing in competition 
with the indulgence of his luſt, his avarice, or 
his ambition.” Yamodia then commanded 
him to be put to death, and. the ſentence was 
executed the ſame hour. 

Tamira now repented in amitthrable diſtreſs 
of a crime, by which the pleaſures not only 
of poſſeſſion but hope were 'precluded ; her at- 
tachment to life was broken, by the very means 
which ſhe had taken to preſerve it ; and as an 
attonement for the forfeit of her virginity, ſhe 
determined to ſubmit to that law of marriage, 
from which as a princeis only ſhe was ex- 

| empted 
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empted to, and to throw herſelf on the pile by 
which the body of her huſband was to be con- 
ſumed. To this her father conſented : their 


., aſhes were ſcattered to the winds, and theit 


names were forbidden to be repeated. 

If by thefe events it is evident, that Yamodin 
diſcerned no law, which would have juſtified 
the preſervation of his daughter; and if it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe his integrity to be vicious; 
becauſe he had leſs power and opportunity to 
obtain knowledge than Plato; it will follcw, 
that, by whatever 1vle the oblation of human 
ſacrifice may be condemned, the conduct of 
Vamodin which would have produced ſuch ſa- 
criftice was morally right, and that of the prince 
which preyented it was morally wrong ; that 
the coaſent of Tamira to the marriage was vi- 
cious, and that her ſuicide was heroic virtue, 
though in her marriage ſhe concurred with a 
general law of nature, and by her death op- 
poſed it: for moral right and wrong are terms 
that are wholly relative to the agent by whom 
the action is performed, iand not to the action 
itſelf conſidered abſtractedly, for abſtractedly it 
can be right or wrong way y in a natural ſenſe. 
It appears therefore, that :revelation is necet- 
ſary to the eſtabliſnment even of natural re- 
ligion, and that it is more rational to ſuppoſe 
it has been vouchſafed in part than not 
at all. bon | 

It may, perhaps, be aſked of what uſe then 
is conſcience as a guide of life, ſince in theſe 
inſtances it appears not to coincide with the 
divine law, but to oppoſe it, to condemn that 
which is enjoined and approve that which is 

4 forbidden 
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forbidden: but to this queſtion the anſwer is 
The end which conſcience approves is al- 
ways good, though ſhe ſometimes miſtakes the 
means: the end which Yamodin propoſed, was 
deliverance. from a peſtitence ; but he did not 
nor could know, that this end was not to be 
obtained by human ſacrifice: and the end 
which conſcience condemns, is always ill; for 
the end: propoſed by the prince, was private 
gain by public jeſs. By conſcience, then, all 
men are: reſtrained from intentional ill, and di- 
rected in their choice of the end though not 
of the means: it infallibly directs us to avoid 
guilt, but is not intended to ſecure us from er- 
ror; it is not, therefore, either uſeleſs as a law 
to ourſelves, nor yet ſufficient to regulate our 
conduct with reſpect to others; it may ſting 
with remorſe, but it cannot chear us with hope. 
It is by revelation alone, that virtue and hap- 
pineſs are connected: by revelation, „ we are 
Jed into all truth 3“ confeience is directed to ef- 
fect its purpoſe, and repentance is encouraged 
by the hop of patdon If this ſun is riſen upon 
our hemiſphere, let us not conſider it only as 
the object of ſpeculatiom and injury; let us re- 
joice in its influence, and walk by its light ; 
regarding rather with contempt than indigna- 
tion, theſe who are only ſollieitous to diſcover, 
why its radiance is not farther diffuſed; and 
wilfully ſhut their eyes againſt it, becauſe they 
fee others ſtumble, to whom it has been denied. 
It is not neceffary to enquire, what would be 
determined at the Great Tribunal, concerning 
a heathen who bad in every inſtance _ 
[112990153 | 7 | we. 
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the dictates of conſcience, however erroneous ; 
becauſe, it will readily be granted, that no 
ſuch moral perfect on, was ever found among 
men: but it is eaſy to aſcertain the fate of 
thoſe, ** who love darkneſs rather than light, 
becaul their deeds are evil ;** who violate the 
law that has been written upon the heart, and 
reject that which has been offered them from 
above; who though their ſins are as ſcarlet, 
cavil at the terms on which they might be 
white as ſnow ; and though their iniquities have 
been multiplied without number, reyvile the 
hand that would blot them from the regiſter of 
heaven, Adventurer. 
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An affecting ſery. 
M Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty 


ears, embarked in the Downs on the 
poo lip called the Achilles bound for the 
| Weft-Indies, on the 16th of June, 1674, in 
order to improve his fortune by trade and 
merchandiſe. Our adventurer was the third 
ſon of an eminent citizen, who had taken par- 
ticular care to inſtil into his mind an early love 
of gain, by making him a perfect maſter of 

= 4 numbers, 


numbers, and conſequently giving a him quick 
view of Joſs and advantage, and preventing the 
natural impulſes of his paſſions, by prepoſſeſſion 
towards his intereſts. With a mind thus turned, 
young Inkle had a perſon every way agreeable, 
a ruddy vigour in his countenance, ſtrength in 
his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair looſely 
flowing on his ſhoulders. It happened in the 
courſe of the voyage, that the Achilles, in 
ſome diſtreſs put into a creek on the main of 
America, in ſearch of proviſions, The youth, 
who is the hero of my ſtory, among others 
went aſhore on this occaſion. From their firſt 
landing they were obſerved by a party of In- 
dians, who hid themſelves in the woods for that 
purpoſe. The Engliſh unadviſedly marched a 
great diſtance from the ſhore into the country, 
and was intercepted by the natives, who flew 
the greateſt number of them. Our adventurer 
eſcaped among others, by flying into a foreſt. 
Upon his coming into a remote and pathleſs 
part of the wood, he threw himfelf, tired, and 
breathleſs, on a little Hillock, when an Indian 
maid ruſhed from a thicket behind him. After 
the firſt ſurprize, they appeared mutually agree- 
able to each other. If the European was 
highly charmed with the limbs, features, and 
wild graces, of the naked American; the Ame 
rican was no leſs taken with the dreſs, com- 
plexion and ſhape of an European, covered 
from head to foot : the Indian grew immedi- 
ately enamoured of him, and conſequently ſol- 
Jicitous for his preſervation, She therefore con- 
veyed him to a cave, where the gave him a de- 
licious repaſt of fruits, and led him to a ftream 
to Mlake his thirſt. In the midſt of theſe pops 
offices 
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offices, ſhe would ſometimes play with his hair, 
and delight in the oppoſition of its colour to that 
of her fingers: then open his boſom, then 
laugh at him for covering it, ſhe was it ſeems, 
a perſon of diſtinction, for ſhe every day came 
to him in a difterent dreſs, of the moſt beau- 
riful ſhells, bugles, and beads. She likewiſe 
brought him a great many ſpoils, which her 
other lovers had preſented to her, ſo that his 
cave was adorned with the ſpotted ſkins of beaſts, 
and party coloured feathers of fowis, which 
that part of the world afforded. To make 
his confinement more tolerable, ſhe would carry 
him in the duſk of the evening or by the fa- 
vour of the moon-light to unfrequented proves 
and ſolitudes, and to ſhew him where to lie 
_ down in ſafety, and fleep amidft the falls of 
waters, and melody of nightingales. Her part 
was to watch and hold him aſleep in her arms, 
for ſear of her countrymen, and awake him on 
occaſions to conſult his ſafety. In this manner 
did the lovers paſs away their time, till they 
had learned a language of their own, in which 
the youth communicated to his miſtreſs, how 
happy he ſhould be to have her in his country, 
where ſhe ſhould be cloathed in ſuch filks as his 
waiſtcoat was: made of, and carried in Houſes 
drawn by norſes, without being expoſed to 
wind or weather. All this he promiſed her the 
enjoyment of, without ſuch fears and alarms 
as they were tormented with, In this tender” 
correſpondence theſe lovers lived for ſeveral- 
months, when Y arico, inſtructed by her lover, 
diſcovered a veſſel on the coaſt, to which fhe 
made fignals ; and in the night, with the utmoſt 
joy and fatisfaftion, accompanied him to a ſhip” s 
| | 5 Fefe 
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crew of his countrymen bound for Barbadoes. 


1 (When, a veſſel from the main arrives in that 
iſland, it ſeems the planters come to the ſhore, 
| where there is an immediate market of the In- 
dians and other flaves, as with us of horſes and 


oxen.) 
To be ſhort Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming 
into Engliſh territories, began ſeriouſly to re- 


_ A*& on his loſs of time, and to weigh with him- 


ſelf, how many days intereſt of his money he 
had loft during his ftay with Yarico. This 


thought made the young man very penſive, and 
careful what account he ſhould be able to give 
his friends of his voyage. Upon which conſi- 


deration, the avaricious young man fold. 
Yarico to a Borbarian merchant ; notwith- 


ſtanding thar the poor girl, to incline him to 
eommilerate her condition, told him that ſhe 
was with-child by him : but he only made uſc 
of that information to riſe 1 in his demand upon 


| the purchaſer, 5. > WeaNfes. 
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n their increaſe affects the conſtitution. 


VV | R 81 L wrote his Georgics in the full 
ſtrength and vigour of his age, when his 

benz. was at the height, and before his fancy 
Was 
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was declining. He had (according to our 
Hhome]y laying) his full fwing at this poem, be- 
ginning it at the age of thirty-five ; and ſcarce 
concluding it before he arrived at forty. 'Tis 
obſerved both of him, and Horace, and I be- 
lieve it will hold out in ail great poets ; that 
though they wrote before with a certain heat 
of genius which inſpired them, yet that heat 
was not perfectly digeted, Tnee is a required 
, continuance of warmth to ripen the belt and 
nobleſt fruits, Thus Horace in his firſt and ſe- 
cond book of Odes, was ſtill riſing, but came 
not to his meridian till the third, After which 
his judgment was an overpoiſe to his imagina- 
tion: he grew too Cautious to be bold enough, 
for he deſcended in his fourth by flow degrees, 
and in his fatires and epiſtles, was more a phi- 
loſopher and a critic thin a poet. In the be- 
ginning of ſummer the days are almoſt at a 
ftand, with little variation of length or {hort- 
_ neſs, beengte at that time the diurnal motion 
of the ſun partakes more of a right line, than 
of a ſpiral. The fame is the method of nature 
in the frame of man. He ſeems at forty to be 
fully in his ſummer tropic ; ſomewhat before 
and ſomewhat after, he finds in his ſoul but 
ſmall increaſes er decays. From fifty to three- 
fcore the balance generally holds even, in our 
colder climates : for he loſes not much in- 
fancy; and judgment, which is the effect of 
obſervation, ſtill increaſes : his ſucceeding years 
afford him little more than the {tuab'e of his 
own harveſt : yet if his conſtitution be health- 
ful, his mind may ſtill retain a decent vigour 
and the gleanings of that Ephraim, in com- 
M pariſon 
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pariſon with others, will ſurpaſs the vintage of 
Abiezer. I have called this ſomewhere by a 

bald metaphor, a Green Old Age, but Virgil 

has given me his authority for the figure. 

Jam ſenior ; ſed cruda Deo, diridiſque ſenectus. 
5 8 Dryden. 
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{ts warmth. expoſes to deceit. 


I T is impoſſible without pity and contempt, 
to hear a youth off generous ſentiments 
and warm imagination, declaring in the mo- 
ment of openneſs and confidence his deſigns 
and expectations. Becauſe long life is poſſible, 
he conliders it as certain, and therefore pro- 
miſes bimſelf all the changes of happineſs, and 
p ovides pratifications for every defire. He is, for 

a time, wholly given up to frolick and diverſion, 
to range the world in ſearch of pleaſure, to 
orlight every eye, to gain every heart, and to 
be celebrated equally for his pleaſing levities and 


tolid attainments, his deep it flections, and his 
| iparkling 
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fparkling repartees. He then elevates his views 
to nobler enjoyments, and finds all the ſcat- 
tered excellencies of the female world united 
in a woman, who prefers his apdreſſes to wealth 
and titles; he is afterwards to engage in bu- 
ſineſs, to diſſipate difficulty, and over- power 
oppoſition; to climb by the mere force of 
merit to. fame and greatneſs; and reward all 
thoſe who countenanced his riſe, or paid due 
regard to his early excellence. At laſt he will 
retire in peace and honour ; contract his views 
to domeſtic pleaſures ;. from the manners of 
children like himſelf ; obſerve how every year 
expands the beauty of his daughters, and how 
his ſons catch ardour from their father's hiſtory ;. 
he will give laws to the neighbourhood, dictate 
axioms to poſterity, and leave the world an 
example of wiſdom and of happineſs. 
With hopes like theſe, he ſallies jocund into- 
life: to little purpoſe is he told, that the con- 
dition of humanity admits. no pure and un- 
mingled: happineſs; that the exuberant gaiety 
of Youth ends in poverty or diſeaſe ; that un- 
common qualifications and contrarieties of ex- 
cellence, produce envy equally with applauſe ;. 
that whatever admiration and fondneſs may 
promiſe him, he muſt marry a wife like the 
wives of others, with ſome virtues and ſome 
faults, and be as often diſguſted by her vices, 
as delighted by her elegance; that if he ad- 
ventures in the circle of action, he muſt ex- 
pect to encounter men as aitful, as daring, as 
reſolute as himſelf ; that of his children, ſome 
may he deformed, and others vicious; ſome 
may diſgrace him by their follies, ſome offend. 
bim by their inſolence, and ſoon exhauſt him 
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by their profuſion. He hears all this with ob- 
ſtinate incredulity, and wonders by what ma- 
lignity old age is influenced, that it cannot for- 
bear to fill his ears with prediftians of miſery. 
Among other pleaſing errors of young minds, 
is the opinion of their own importance. He 
that has not yet remarked, how little attention 
nis! cotemporaries can ſpare from their own af- 
fairs, conceives all eyes turned upon himſclf, 
and imagines every one that approaches him 
to be an enemy or a follower, an admirer or a 
ſpy. He thefefore lives in perpetual conſtraint, 
and conſiders his fame as involved in the event 
of every action. Many of the virtues and 
vices of Youth proceed from this quick ſenſe 
of reputation. This it is that gives firmneſs 
and conſtancy, fidelity, and diſintereſtedneſs, 
and it is this that kindles reſentment for flight 
injuries, and dictates all the principles of lan- 
guinary honour. 
But as time brings him forward into the 
world, he ſoon diſcovers that he only ſhares 
fame or reproach with innumerable partners; 
that he is left unmarked in the obſcurity of 
the croud ; and. that what he does, whether 
good or bad, though it may produce a ſhort 
commotion, ſoon gives way to new objects of 
regard. He then eaſily fets himſelf free from 
the anxieties of reputation, and conſiders praiſe 
-or cen{ure as a tranſient breath, which while 
he hears it, is paſſing away without any laſting 
miſchief or advantage. | 
In Youth, it is common to meaſure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age 
to act without any meaſure but intereſt, and to 
loſe ſhame without ſubſtituting virtue. 
| Such 
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Such is the condition of life, that ſomething 
15 always wanting to happineſs. In Youth we 
have warm hapes which are ſoon blaſted by 
raſhneſs and negligence, and great deſigns 
which are defeated by incxperience. In age 
we have knowledge and prudence without ſpi- 
rit to exert, or motives to prompt them; we 
are able to pian ſchemes and regulate meaſures, 
but have not time remaining to bring them to 
completion, Kamber. 


r. 10 - 
A time of enterprize and hope. 


IT has been obſerved, by long experience, 
that late ſprings produce the greateſt plenty. 
'Fhe delay of blooms and fragrance, of ver- 
dure and breezes, is for the moſt part libeially 
recompenced by the exuberance and fecun- 
dity of the enſuing ſeaſon ; the bloſſoms which 
he concealed till the year is advanced, and the 
fun is high, efcape thoſe chilling blaſts and 
nocturnal froſts, which are often fatal to 
early luxuriance, prey upon the firſt ſmiles of 
vernal beauty, deſtroy the feeble principles of 
vegetable life, intercept the fruit in the gem, 
and beat down the flowers unopened to the 
ground. 

I am afraid there is little hope of perſuading 
the young and ſprightly part of my readers, 
upon whom the ſpring naturally forces my at- 
tention, to learn from the great proceſs of na- 
ture, the difference between diligence and 
 Rurry,. between ſpeed and precipitation ; to 
proſecute 
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- proſecute their deſigns with calmneſs, to watch 
the concurrence of opportunity, and endeavour 
to find the lucky moment which they cannot 
make. Youth is the time of enterprize and 
hope ; haying yet no- occaſion of comparing 
our force with any oppoſing power, we natu- 
rally form preſumptions in our own favour, and 
imagine that obſtruction and impediment will 
give way before us. The firſt repuiſes rather 
 inftame vehemence than teach prudence 3- a 
brave and generous mind is long before it ſuſ- 
peqcts its own weakneſs, or fubmits to ſap the 
difficulties which it expected to fubdue by ſtorm. 
Before diſappointments have forced the dictates 
of philoſophy, we believe it in our power to 
ſhorten the interval between the firſt cauſe and 
the Jaſt effect; we laugh at the timorous de- 
lays of ploding induſtry, and fancy that by 
encreaſing the fire, we can at pleaſure accele- 
rate the projection. „ 
At our entrance into the world, when health 
and vigour give us fair promiſes of time ſuffi- 
cient for the regular maturation of our ſchemes, 
and a long enjoyment of our acquiſitions, we 
are eager to ſeize the preſent moment; we 
pluck every gratification. within our reach, 
without ſuffering it to ripen into perſe Sion, 
and croud all the varieties of delight into a 
narrow compaſs; but age ſeldom fails to 
change our conduct; we grow negligent of 
time in proportion as we have leſs remaining, 
and ſuffer. the laſt part of life to fleal from us 
in languid preparations for future undertakings, 
or flow approaches to remote advantages, in 
weak hopes of ſome fortuitous occurrence, ar 


dtowſy equilibrations of undetermined counſel. 
. | Whether 
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Whether it be that the aged, having taſted 
the pleaſures of man's condition, and found 
them deluſive, become leſs anxious for their at- 
tainment ; or that frequent miſcarriages have 
depreſſed them to deſpair, and frozen them to 
inactixity; or that death ſhocks them more as 
it advances upon them, and they are afraid to 
remind themſelves of their decay, qr to diſ- 
cover to their own hearts, that the time of 
trifling is paſt, | 

A perpetual conflict with natural deſires ſeems 
to be the lot of our preſent ſtate. In youth 
we require ſomething of the tardineſs and fri- 
gidity of age; and in age, we muſt labour to 
recall the fire and impetuoſity of youth; in 
youth we muſt learn to expect, and in age to 
enjoy. . 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not 
eaſily to be borne at a time when every idea of 
gratification fires the blood, and flaſhes on the 
fancy ; when the heart is vacant to every freſh 
form of delight, and has no rival engagements 
to withdraw it from the importunities of a new 
deſire, Vet fince the fear of miſſing what we 
{eek muſt always be proportionable to the hap- 
pineſs expected from poſſeſſing it, the paſſions, 
even in this tempeſtuous ſtate, might be ſome- 

what moderated by frequent inculcation of the 

miſchief of temerity, and the hazard of loſing 

that which, we endeavour to ſeize beſore our 


time. y | 
He that too early aſpires to honours, muſt 
reſolve to encounter not only the oppoſition of 
intereſt, but the malignity of envy. He that is 
too eager to be rich, generally endangers his 
fortune in wild adventures, and uncertain pro- 
. jects ; 
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jects; and he that haſtens too ſpeedily to re- 
putation, often raiſes his character by artifices 
and fallacies, decks himſelf in colours Which 
quickly fade, or in plumes which accident may 
ſhake off, or competition pluck away. By 2 
The danger of early eminence has been ex- 
_ tended by ſome, even to the gifts of nature; 
and an opinion has been long conceived, that 


| *quickneſs of invention, accuracy of judgment, 


or extent of knowledge, appeating before the 
uſual time, preſage a ſhort life, Even thoſe 
who are leſs inclined to form general con- 
eluſions, from inſtances which by their own 
nature muſt be rare, have yet been inclined to 
prognoſticate no fuitable progreſs from the firſt 
ſallies of rapid wits ; but have obſerved; that 
after a ſhort effort they either loiter or faint, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be ſurpaſſed by the 
even and regular perſeverance of ſlower under 
Sanding! fo6 0 33220 DOE 51 
It frequently happens, that applauſe abates 
diligence. Whoever finds himſelf to have per- 
formed more than was demanded, will be con- 
tented to ' ſpare the labour of unneceſſary per- 
formances, and fit down to enjoy at eaſe his 
ſuperfluities of honour. He whom ſucceſs has 
made confident of his abilities, quickly claims 
the privilege of negligence, and looks con- 
temptuouſly on the gradual advances of a rival, 
whom he imagines himſelf able to leave be- 
bind whenever he ſhall again ſummon his force. 
to the conteſt. But long intervals of pleaſure 
diſſipate attention, and weaken conſtancy ; nor 
is it eaſy for him that has ſunk from diligence 
into ſloth to rouſe out of his lethargy, to recol- 
lect his notions, rekindle his curioſity, and en- 
ET) | N | | gage 
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gage with his former ardour in the toils of 
ſtudy. | 

_ Even that friendſhip which intends the re- 
ward of genius, too often tends to obſtruct it. 
The pleaſure. of being careſſed, diſtinguiſhed, 
and admired, eaſily ſeduces the ſtudent from 
literary ſolitude, He is ready to follow the call 
which ſummons him to hear his own praiſe, 
and which perhaps, at once flatters his appe- 
tite with certainty of pleaſures, and his am- 
bition with hopes of patronage ; pleaſures 
which he conceives inexhauſtible, and hopes 
Which he has not yet learned to diſtruſt, 
Tueſe evils, indeed, are by no means to be 
imputed to nature, or conſidered as inſeparable 
from an early diſplay of uncommon abilities, 
They may be certainly eſcaped by prudence and 
reſolution, and muſt therefore be recounted ta- 
ther as conſolations to thoſe who are leſs libe- 
rally endowed, than as diſcouragements to fuch 
as are born with uncommon qualities. Beauty 
is well known to draw after it the perſecutions 
of impertinence, to incite the attihces of envy, 
and to raiſe the flames of unlawful love ; yet 
among the ladies whom prudence or modeſty 
have made moſt eminent, who has ever com- 
plained of the inconveniences of an amiable 
form? or would have purchaſed ſafety by the 
loſs of charms ? "TN 5 

Neither grace of perſon, nor vigour of un- 
derſtanding, are to be regarded otherwiſe than 
as bleſſings, as means of happineſs indulged 
by the Supreme Benefactor; but the advan- 
tages of either may be loſt by too much ea- 
gernels to obtain them. A thouſand beauties 


in their firſt bloſſom, by an imprudent _ 
| ure 


| 
| 
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ſure to the open world, have ſuddenly wi- 
thered at the blaſt of infamy ; and men who 


 mizht have ſubjected new regions to the em- 


pire of learning have been lured by the praiſe 


of their firſt productions from academical re- 


tirement, and wafled their days in vice and de- 
pendence. The virgin who too ſoon aſpires 


to celebrity and conqueſt, periſhes by childiſh 


vanity, ignorant credulity, or guiltleſs indif- 
cre.ion. The genius who catches at laurels 


and preferment before his time, mocks the 


hopes that he had excited, and loſes thoſe 


years which might have been more uſefully | 


erp oyed, the years of youth, of ſpirit, and 
vivacity. TESTER [+ A 777 

It is one of the innumerable abſurdities of 
pride, that we are never more impatient of di- 


rection, than in that part of life when we. need 
it moſt ; we are in haſte to meet enemies 


whom we have not ſtrength te overcome, and 


to undertake. taſks which we cannot perform = 


and as he that once miſcarties does not eaſily 

iſuade mankind to favour another attempt, 
an ineffectual ſtruggle for ſame is often followed 
by perpetual obſcurity, The | Rambler 
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His dofFrine, 


| EN O the founder of the Porch, fol- 
| lowed the made, in writing of laws, 

| and a republic. Agreeable to this part 
of his character, we find, by Lactantius, that 
he caught a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments in the very terms of Plato: Ee inferer 
Leno ſloicus docuit ; & ſedes prorum ab impiis eſſe 
diſcretas ; S los guide quietas ac deletiabiles in- 
colere regiones, hos vera tuere panas in tenebroſis lo- 
cis atque in can voraginibus horrendis. Yet, we 
know that he and the whole Porch held that 
God governed the world only by his general 
providence, which did not extend either to in- 
dividuals, cities or people: and, not to inſiſt 
that his follower Chryfippus laughed at theſe 
things as the moſt childiſh of all terrors; we 
know too, that the philoſophic principle of his 
ſchool was, that the ſoul died with the body. 
Indeed to compliment their wiſe man, the Stoics 
taught that his ſoul held it out till the general 
conflagration : by which, when we come to 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak of their opinion concerning the nature 
and duplicity of the foul, we ſhall find they 
meant juſt nothing, 

However, it was not long before the ſtoics 
quite laid aſide the legiſlative character; for 
which their maſter appears to have had no ta- 
lents, as we may judge by what he lays down 
in his republic, that ſtates ſhould not buſy them- 
| ſelves in erecting temples ; for we ought not to 
think there is any thing holy, or ſacred, or that 
deſerves any real eſteem, in the work of maſons 
and labourers, The good men had forgot that 
he was writing laws for a people; and ſo turned 
impertinently enough to philoſophiſe with the 
ſtoical ſage. The truth is, this ſe& had never 
any name for legiſlation ; and therefore as we 
ſay, in no long time, laid the ſtudy of it quite 
aſide; after which they wrote without the leaft 
reſerve, againſt a future ftate of rewards and 
puniſhments, FE ; 

Thus Epictetus, a thorough. ſtoic, if ever 
there was any, ſpeaking of death, ſays, „But 
whether do you go? no where to your hurt; 
you return from whence you came : toa friendly 
con ſociation with your kindred elements : what 
there was of the nature of fire in your compoſli- 
tion, returns to the element of fire; what there 
was of earth, to earth ; what of air, to air; and 
of water, to water. There is no hell, nor 
acheron, cocytus, nor pyriphlegethon.” 

In another place he ſays, „The hour of 
death approaches. Do notendeavour to aggra- 
vate, and make things worſe than they really 
are, repreſent them to yourſelf in their true 
light. The time is now come when the mate- 
rials of which you ate compounded will be re- 

ſolved 
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ſolved into the elements from which they were 
originally taken. What hurt or cauſe of terror 
is there in this? or what is there in the world 
that abſolutely periſneth?“ 

Antoninus ſays, ** He who fears FR cither® 
fears that he ſhall be deprived of all ſenſe, or 
that he ſhall experience different ſenſations. If 
all ſenſations ceaſe, you will be no longer ſubject 

to pain and miſery ; if you be inveſted with 
ſenſes of another kind, you will become another 
creature, and will continue to exift as ſuch.” 
Seneca, in his conſolation to Marcia, daugh- 
ter of the famous Cremutius Cordus the ſtoic, 
is not at all behind him in the frank avowal of 
the ſame principles. Cogita, nullis d fundtum 
malis aſfici illa que nobis inferos factunt terribiies, 
fabulam «ſe : nullas immimere : mortuts tenebras, 
nec carcerem, nec flumina flagrantia igne, nec obli= 
dDionis amnem, nec tribunalia & rees in illa li- 
bertate tam laxa ullos iterum tyrannos. Luſerunt 
ifla poetee & vanis nos agitavere terroribus. Mors 
omntum dolorum & ſolutio oft, & finis : ultra quam 
mala noſtra non excunt, que nos in ulam tranguilli- 
tatem. In qua antequam naſceremur, Jacuimus 
| re henit. | 

Lucian, who, of all the ancients, beſt under- 
ſtood the intrigues and intricacies of ancient phi- 
loſophy, appears to have had the ſame thoughts 

of the Stoics upon the point in queſtion. In his 
Jupiter Tragicus, or Difcourfe on Providence, 
Damis theepicurean, ar2uing agarnſt Providence, 
ſilences the ſtoic, Timocles, when he comes 
to the inequality of events; becauſe the author 
would not ſuffer his ſtoic to bring ih a future- 
ſtite to remove the difüculty. And, that no- 


thing but decorum, or the keeping each ſet to 
h13 
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his own principles, made him leave the Stoic 
embarraſſed, appears from his Jupiter confuted, 
or Diſcourſe on Deſtiny ; where when Cyniſcus 
preſſes Jupiter with the ſame arguments againſt 
Providence, Jupiter eaſily extricates himſelf : 
« you appear by this, Cyniſcus, to be ignorant 
what dreadful puniſhments await the quick af- 
ter this life, and what abundant happineſs, is 
reſerved for the good.” ; 
I will only obſerve in taking leave of this 
ſubject, that the famous ſtoical renovation, 
(which hath been oppoſed to what is here re- 
preſented) ſeems to have been conceived on the 
natural metempſychoſis of Pythagoras. Origen 
ives the following account of it: The gene- 
rality of the ſtoics not only ſubject every thing 
mortal to theſe renovations, but the immortals 
likewiſe, and the very gods themſelves. For 
after the conflagration of the univerſe which 
| hath happened already, and will happen here- 
after, in infinite ſucceſſions, the ſame face and 
order things hath been and even will be pre- 
| ferved from the begining to the end.” It is 
true, the men of this ſchool to eaſe a little the 
labouring abſurdity, contend for no more than 
the moſt exact reſemblance of things in one re- 
novation, to thoſe of another. Thus the next 
Socrates was not individually the fame with the 
Jaſt, but one exactly like him, with exactly ſuch 
a wife as Tang and ſuch accuſers as Anytus 
and Militu.. Warburton, 
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